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]>I8C0y£RII»  AND  TRAVELS  IN  ABYSSINIA. 
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Xhe  view  given  in  a  former  put  ef  the  wwk^  of 
Ae  progress  of  discovery  along  the  western  coast 
of  Aftica,  has  shewn  the  anxiety  by  whidi  ilam 
Portuguese  monarchs  were  animated  to  discover 
liie  traces  id  a  Christian  monarch,  reported  to  be 
eeiabfiihed  in  some  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
TUs  anxiety  was  in  no  degree  abated,  whm  the 
splendid  prospect  opened,  uf  circmnnav^priang  the 
southern  cape  of  Africa,  and  penetrating,  by  that 
routes  into  the  Indian  ocean*    Both  Bartholomew 
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Diaz»  and  Vasco  de  Gaina»  when  tbey  set  sail  <ni 
this  great  expedition,  received  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions to  consider  every  object  of  discovery  as  se- 
condary to  that  of  Prester  John.  The  voyages 
subsequently  undertaken  along  the  eastern  coast 
to  M osambique,  Momba^ai  and  Melinda»  had  this 
for  their  sole  object.  *  Meantime,  intelligence 
was  received,  by  a  different  channel,  of  the  object 
so  eagerly  sought  after.  In  1499»  two  Portu- 
guese, Covilham  and  De  Payva,  were  sent  into  the 
Red  Sea  to  collect  all  the  information  which  could 
be  there  obtained.  Here  they  would  naturally  re- 
ceive an  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances from  which  it  appeared,  that  this,  if  any^ 
must  be  the  country  of  Prester  John.  De  Payva 
remained  in  the  Red  3ea,  probably  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  thither  ;  while  Covilham  made 
a  voyage  to  India  and  along  th^  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  On  his  return,  he  learned  the  death  of 
De  Payva,  and  immediately  determined  to  pener 
trate  himself  into  Abyssinia.  He  succeeded,  reach- 
ed Shoa,  where  the  emperor  theii  wa$,  and  was 
received  with  that  favour  which  novelty  usually  se- 
cures, when  not  accompanied  with  any  circum- 
stances to  awaken  dread  or  suspicion.  There  was 
an  ancient  law  of  Abyssinia,  by  which  no  straagei: 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom;  and  this^ 

•  Di  Barr<»,  IV.  1. 
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tiiough  overlooked  in  many  instances^  was  enforced 
against  Covilham*  He  was  loaded,  however,  with 
lands  and  possessions ;  and  being  a  greater  man 
in  Abyssania  than  in  his  native  country,  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  earnest  in  his  solicitations  for  per- 
mission to  depart. 

Although,  however,  the  court  of  Abyssinia  would 
net  permit  Covilham's  return  to  Europe,  they  felt 
every  inclination  to  cultivate  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal's alliance,  hoping,  from  his  pious  zeal,  for  aid 
in  their  continual  wars  against  the  Moors  of  AdeL 
The  empress  Helena,  therefore,  who  governed  the 
country  during  the  minority  of  her  son  David, 
selected  a  person  named  Matthew,  an  Armenian 
merchant,  who,  though  not  the  most  dignified  am- 
bassador, appeared  to  possess  the  qualities  which- 
best  fitted  him  for  such  an  office.  A  young  Abys«« 
nnian  nobleman  accompanied  him,  but  died  on 
the  voyage.  Matthew,  after  loiig  delays,  arrived 
in  Portugal  in  1513.  No  one,  who  considers  the 
unbounded  veneration  which  attached  to  the  idea 
of  Prester  John,  will  be  surprised  at  the  delight 
felt  by  the  king,  on .  receiving  this  first  embassy 
^m  so  renowned  a  personage.  Every  honour  was 
lavished  upon  Matthew,  and  an  embassy,  on  a 
great  scale,  was  soon  fitted  out  to  return  with  him 
to  Abyssinia.  At  the  head  of  it  was  placed  Ed- 
ward Galvan,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  expe- 
riencet  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  th^ 
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]diigd<im,  and  was  now  arrived  at  tke  mttxxH  agit 
of  eighty-six.  The  embassy  was  sent  with  the  In* 
dia  fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  I^lpas^ 
Suareis,  sailed  directly  for  the  Red  Sea.  k  touch* 
ed  first  at  the  island  of  Camaran,  where  @alnm, 
who  was  evidently  at  too  advanced  an  age  for  suek 
an  expedition,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate.  Here 
also  &iare2  loitered  through  the  winter,  withoafe 
any  atteaoipt  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  missies*' 
fie  was  sacceeded,  however,  in  the  spring  by 
Lopez  de  Sequeira,  who  sailed  direct  for  Massuah, 
Where  he  arrived  on  the  I6th  AprU  1600.  He 
there  landed  the  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Rodriguez  de  Lima,  aeeompanied,  auie^ 
others,  by  Fi-ancisco  Alvarez,  who  acted  as  se-^ 
eretary,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  a  narraiffer 
of  the  incidents  and  cfa^vations  which  ebcftffw 
red  during  a  residence  of  six  years  in  Abys^^ 
sinia.*  His  work  deserves  notice,  as  containing 
the  first  detailed  narrative  of  travels  in  that  eoiiii^ 
try,  and  as  he  visited  the  southern  provinces  of 
Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Angot,  which  have  not  been 
reached  by  recent  traveller.  The  embrissy  was 
Well  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massnah,  waA 


*  Published  originally  in  Portuguese,  LisboD,  1540*  Tliere 
is  a  Spanish  translatioi^  Antwerp,  1557  ;  an  Italian  transla- 
tion in  Ramusio,  and  an  Englirii  one  in  INndias ;  dso  » 
Wench  Irsikslaiion,  1558. 


9  depntstkm  of  friars  from  a  neigfabotiring  mo- 
nastery, called  Bisan,  or  the  VlsioA,  waited  up* 
<m  attd  welcomed  them.  They  were  then  iti* 
fbuned,  titat'this  district  was  governed  hy  a  prinoe 
caUed  Bttmagasso,  (Bahamagash»  or  Lord  of  the 
Sea),  who  hdd  it  under  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia ; 
and  th&t  he  was  desirous  of  an  interview  with  them* 
They  readily  consented ;  but  considerable  embar- 
rassment arose  from  a  point  of  etiquette,  neither 
party  chusing  to  make  the  first  movement  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  upon  the  road^ 
and  preparations  were  made  by  the  Portuguese,  at 
a  particular  point,  for  commodiously  receiving  the 
Bamagasso.  That  prince,  however,  on  hearing  of 
snch  preparation,  made  a  full  stop,  and  declared, 
that,  to  go  thither,  would  be  equivalent  to  waiting 
on  the  Portuguese.  The  latter,  willing  to  accom- 
modate the  "  Lord  of  the  Sea,"  caused  the  prepa- 
rations to  be  carried  forward  almost  to  the  point 
where  he  then  was  ;  but  his  highness  insisted,  that 
the  principle  was  still  the  same,  and  that  he  would 
not  stir  a  foot  beyond  his  actual  position.  The  in^* 
terview  seemed  to  be  broken  up,  till,  after  long  dis- 
dussiaa,  it  was  determined,  that  the  two  parties, 
having  come  within  sight  of  each  other,  should  take 
their  departure  at  the  very  same  instant  of  time. 
A  meeting  was  thus  at  last  effected,  without  any 
circumstance  derogatory  to  th'eir  respective  digni- 
ties ;  and  l^e  prince  then  swore  upon  a  silver  cross. 
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that  he  would  aid  and  favour  the  Fcrtxkgaeae  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  -He  was  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred footmen,  with  two  hundred  persons  mounted 
on  horses  or  mules.  So  favourable  a  reception 
encouraged  them  immediately  to  set  out  for^  the 
court  of  Prete  Janni,  (Prester  John),  for  such  is 
the  appellation  which  Alvarez  still  gives  to  the 
Abyssinian  monarch.  Tliey  were  attended  and 
guided  by  Matthew,  the  ambassador  sent  by  that 
prince. 

The  embassy  b^an  to  pass  that  lunge  of  high 

mountains  which  bars  on  this  side  the  approach  to 

Abyssinia.    The  roads  are  described  as  **  high  and 

•  **  rugged;''  and  the  wet  season  having bommenoed» 

they  were  often  interrupted  by  storms  of  rain 

and  thunder,  so  terrible  as  obliged  them  to  seek 

the  shelter  of  the  rocks.      Formidable  torrents 

were  then  seen  pouring  down  the  mountains  ; 

but  as  soon  as  these  reached  the  plain,  they  wer^ 

soaked  and  dried  up ;   nor  could  our  travellers 

learn,  that  any  part  of  their  waters  entered  the 

^Red  Sea.     However,  they  soon  entered  upon  a 

scene  of  much  deeper  horrors.     Here  the  woods 

were  so  gloomy  and  terrible,  **  that  spirits  would 

*^  have  been  afraid  to  pass  them."     The  mules 

refused  to  bear  a  rider,  **  and  the  camels  yelled 

'^  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  with  devils."  Wild 

beasts  walked  about,  without  shewing  the  least  dis* 

composure  at  the  sight  of  the  travell^rsp  and  ap- 
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feiued  the  undisputed  posdesaon  of  this  glooHly 
n^on.  At  length  they  arriyed,  half  dead»  at  the 
mimastery  of  St  Michael,  situated  at  the  top  of  a 
very  steep  mountain.  After  some  stay  here,  they 
-proceeded  to  Barua,  (Dobarwa),  the  caj^tal  of  Sar- 
nagasso,  and  where  he  then  resided*  They  reached 
it  through  a  country  of  the  same  description  as  th^t 
they  had  before  travelled,  though,  the  rains  having 
ceased,  the  streams,  which  were  then  great  and  ter* 
rible,  were  now  entirely  dried  up.  On  their  banks 
they  saw  fine  and  handsometrees,of  which  they  knew 
not  the  name.  Apes  alsoappeared  in  squadrons  of  two 
«r  three  hundred,  as  large  as  sheep,  and  hairy  like 
lioos  ;  commonly  where  there  was  some  large  cavity 
in  the  mountains.  Having  arrived  at  Dobarwa,  they 
immediately  made  their  way  to  the  palace,  never 
doubting  that  they  would  be  immediately  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  i  but  they  were  stopped  by 
^e  intelligence,  that  the  prince  was  asleep^  and 
while  that  lasted,  they  could  by  no  means  enten 
Meantime  they  were  StUowed'  no  other  accommoda- 
tion  than  a  house  usually  appropriated  to  goab^ 
and  so  small,  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  up* 
right ;  while  there  was  nothing  to  rest  upon  be« 
sides  ox  hides,  with  the  hair  still  on  them.  Af« 
ter  tedious  expectation,  they  were  sent  for,  but 
were  again  long  detained  under  the  burning 
Jicat  of  the  suui  before  they  could  obtain  admia- 
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nM»  Tn6y  Touna  tii6  jinnee  in  s  rooni  dil  Ab 
groxmi^ftooT,  hb  tesidenee  contttning  no  other. 
He  did  not  receiTe  them  very  gracioutly.  Thoiif^ 
be  complained  of  sore  eyes,  he  rejected  their  prof^ 
fered  medical  aid^  and  told  them,  that  he  could 
giro  them  no  mnles,  though  he  would  aHofr  them 
to  bay  for  themselves.  On  conung  out,  they  were 
offered  a  repast  of  half  kneaded  barley  and  a  hbm 
of  mead,  but  chose  rather  to  abstain,  than  to  ac- 
cept of  such  food.  The  prince's  mother^  howeter^ 
moved  by  a  hospitable  impulse,  sent  after  them  a 
supply  of  more  savoury  victuals. 

The  country  for  a  great  distance  around  Do* 
barwa  is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  cattle,  and 
crowded  with  villages.  The  town  itself  is  agree- 
ably situated  upon  a  rock,  Alvarei  was  partiei^- 
larly  struck  with  the  pumber  of  females  by  whom  it 
was  peopled,  but  whose  deportment  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  exemplary.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  great  number  of  persons  who  ouae 
thither  to  pay  court  to  tiKe  Baumagasso,  and  who, 
instead  of  bringing  their  own  wives  or  coneubiBe9« 
chose  rather  to  use  such  as  were  already  resident. 
Polygamy  here  is  forbidden  by  the  church,  but  pto^ 
mitted  by  the  kmg  and  the  law,  and  thus  liable  to 
no  penalty  except  excommunication.  A  great 
market  is  held  at  Dobarwa,  where,  as  eia&wbert 
in  Abyssinia,  every  transaction  is  carried  on  hy 
barter.    If  a  goat  is  to  be  exchanged  for  an  ass^ 
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or  u  m  fir  a  mwv  the  diftnnce  <Mf  TaloB  ii  mt^i 
iip  in  eom  or  silt.  Hais  and  cafoas  ferm  tbe 
flodl  txin  m  %\m  tmffie.  Piieirts,  fmra,  and  mme^ 
are  tha  fmicipat  dealaiu» 

After  a  ihort  stay  at  Dob«rwa»  tha  tra? ^ata 
iet  out  in  tlie  tniddle  of  Jai^  a  period  wkiek  only 
their  extreme  ignorance  eould  have  diosen.  It  ii 
is  das  eoantry  ^  ihe  fary  of  winter/^  every  day 
heimg  nariced  fay  tempests  of  sain  aad*  thunden 
They  fiwnd  in  their  route  a  still  more  terrihJe 
plagae^  common  to  almost  all  Afriea,  that  of  locusts 
These  dewuring  insects  reduce  the  country  to  a 
mate  complately  ruined  state,  than  if  it  were  con- 
samed  by  five.  If  genend,  they  woald  entirely  depo- 
pidate  Abyssinia ;  bat,  ftrtunately,  their  ravages  are 
uenaHy  confined  to  one  prorince  in  one  yeu*.  The 
people,  afihen  they  see  them^  <<  beoona  as  dead 
••  men/'  and  cry  out,  **  We  are  undone,  for  the 
<*  loeasts  coBie/'  Tbe  embassy  met  numbers  of 
men  and  vramt^  going  to  othw  countries  in  search* 
af  fbod»  wfaidi  they  conid  no  longer  find  in  their 
native  district.'  The  Romish  priests,  however, 
undertone  to  deliver  the  country  from  this  plague. 
They  coHeeted  a  number  c£  tha  locusts,  and  made 
a  saleHin  a^nml^,  that^  within  three  hours,  they 
should  depart  for  the  ^  sea,  the  mountains,  or  the 
fend  of  the  Maors^  and  should  let  Christians  alone. 
The  ideusts  present  were  then  dismissed,  to  carry 
to^  their  brethren.    Ace<^ngly, 
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as  soon  as  the  intelligence  could  be  conveyed,  the 
whole  body,  it  is  asserted,  put  themselves  in  mo* 
tion,  some  flying  before^  and  some  after  the  mis- 
sionaries. A  violent  thunder  storm,  which  soon 
after  arose,  was  doubtless  more  efficacious,  and  the 
dead  locusts  were  soon  after  seen  piled  up  in  heaps 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers» 

The  party,  in  a  short  time,  amved  at  Caxumo, 
(Axum.)  They  describe  particularly  its  antiquity, 
its  church,  obelisk,  and  other  ruins.  Nothing  of  con- 
sequence thence  occurs,  till  they  arrived  at  the  king- 
dom of  Angot.  This  region  is  described  as  ex- 
tremely fertile,  being  watered  by  streams  almost 
innumerable,  which  maintain  perpetual  verdure. 
Seed-time  and  harvest  continue  together  widiout 
intermission  during  the  whole  year.  The  people, 
however,  are  harassed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Dobas^ 
a  Moorish  tribe,  who  hold  it  unlawful  for  any  man 
to  marry  till  he  has  put  twelve  Christians  to  death* 
The  travellers  were  here  astonished  by  seeing 
churches,  often  of  great  extent,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  In  one  of  them,  called  St  Saviour,  the 
body  of  the  church  is  200  palms  long,  and  120 
broad,  with  five  aisles,  an  extensive  open  circuit  and 
entrance,  all  excavated  in  this  manner.  Alvsres 
thinks  it  necessary  here  to  say :  **  I  take  God  to 
'^  witness,.in  whose  handsL  I  <un,  that  all  which  I 
^^  have  written  is  most  true/'  He  addsf,  *<  that 
<*  he  went  to  see  them  twice,  so  great  was  his  ^ 


^  nrv  to  make  their  exoeUeney  knovm  to  the 
« irorid." 

The  embassy  proceeded  now  to  the  residence  of 
Angoteraz,  the  viceroy  of  Angot.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, they  met  si  large  assemhb^e  of  people  com« 
ing,  as  they  supposed,  to  welcome  them,  and  carry 
their  goods ;  but  were  soon  undeceived  by  a  shower 
of  atones  thrown,  some  by  slings,  and  some  by  the 
hand,  so  that  '*  it  seemed  to  rain  stones/'  The 
motive  of  this  uncourteous  salutation  does  not  pre- 
cisely appear ;  for,  on  reaching  Angc^eraz,  they 
w^  received  in  a  very  gracious  manner.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  wife,  two  other  ladies,  and  several 
friends,  with  four  jars  of  excellent  mead  standing 
before  them.  Of  these  the  travellers  were  invited 
to  partake,  the  ladies  beii^  particularly  urgent. 
Our  traveller  had  afterwards  a  long  conversation 
with  Angota'az  on  religious  mysteries,  with  which 
the  chief  seemed  particularly  pleased.  He  was 
thus  induced  to  invite  the  ^ertj  to  a  feast.  Hen 
mats  were  laid  down  for  the  company  to  sit  on ; 
sheep  skins  were  then,  spread  on  the  ground,  abovt 
whidi  was  placed  a  board  of  white  polished  wood« 
without  any  cloth*  Water  was  brought  to  wash 
thor  hands,  but  no  towel  to  dry  them.  Cakes 
were  then  served  up  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and 
icgffb^  (teff.)  Next  came  the  Imbandigiani^  of  whioh 
Alvarez  darea  soarcely  speak,  consisting  of  "  pieoes 
'<  ef  raw  flesh  with  warm  blood,"  a  dish  reckoned 
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•0  exfttiaite  «  to.  be  Mlefy  leMTV^ 
men  in  the  country.  They  were  derowed  aoeord* 
ki^y  mth  delight  bgr  Aigoteno,  and  iilieniiy  of- 
feoed  to  the  guested  who»  heivever,  wonU  on  no 
ftoeount  taite  then,  but  adherad  lo  tkair  £aro|Mtti 
cookery.  The  wine  alio  ^  npalked  ajbeut  with  grMt 
*^  fury/'  and,  in  thii  put  of  the  oi^rtakoMnt^  the 
lady  of  the  boose  took  a  most  actiw  shanst  thiHigh 
she  was  concealed  from  view*  behind  aairtaia. 

After  thai  entertainment,  the  embassy  set  oat 
iomiediatriy  for  the  court  of  the  emperor,  in  dieir 
way,  they  {UMsed  die  celebrated  monntain,  on  which 
Ijie  younger  sons  of  the  royal  family  ate  confined. 
It  is  described  as  of  vast  coaapass ;  so  loStf  and 
steep  as  to  resemble  a  waU,  with  the  sky  resting  on 
it.  The  party  approaehing  too  near,  were  adrer* 
ttsed  of  Aeir  error  by  a  ahower  of  stones,  which  in- 
dnoed  a  pre(^itate  retrost.  They  were  assured 
that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  aacaid  wonid 
have  his  hands  and  iedt  cut  off,  and  his  eyas  )Mit 
out.  The  moontain  is  said  to  be  of  aneh  «ast 
eompass,  that  fifteen  days  are  required  to  pentem 
the  cinmit  of  it.  On  its  summit  ava  other  asoun- 
tains  with  Talleys,  rivers,  and  stnams.  These  is 
paiticulaiiy  one  i^oUey  closely  guavded  by  natural 
barriers,  in  which  tibe  Mood  ^yal  ue  Hwnfiaed. 
Sereral  attempts  had  been  made  by  those  rm^ned 
to  escape,  but  they  had  aiwoyi  pvofod 
foL 


Aflw  pMaMitMNigb  pirt  of  Amh^ 
tke  emlMMy  armeil  «t  die  owp  of  the  empeipr, 
who  is  atili  called  Frete  Jmmi.    Hie  tents  and 
Ipeviliewy  seen  finon  a  diatainee,  appeared  to  be  in* 
Aiite  in  milnber,  and  tooewraU  tke  fialda.  Onar» 
nvingftlM^  w^reaaet  by  the  Adfogaz,  or  maater  of 
the  hoaaehoU*  who  eoiidnoted  tiMm  to  a  goodly  tent, 
4Hid  siqfkUdd  libefally  all  theif  wants.    On  the 
S8tb  Ootober,  aboat  three  o'clock^  they  were  told 
that  the  Brete  had  caUed  lor  them.    They  were 
iiabered  by  •  gate,  within  which  they  heheld^an 
mfinite  amnber  of  pavtUona  and  teiil;a»  like  a  pteut 
mtfk   The  teata  immediately  attached  to  the  Rste 
were  in  %  field  by  themsdves,  end  were  all  white ; 
but  the  emperor's  tent  of  stated  set  up  only  on  great 
opcaaiop^  waa  rad»  and  hafore  it  were  two  rows  of 
arahea»  covered  with  siik  doth.    A  vast  multitude, 
which  appeared  to  our  audior  to  exceed  40y€00 
persona,  stood  cm  both  aides ;  the  prineipal  people, 
ffid  those  most  splendidly  drest,  near  to  the  aiches, 
the  feat  at  a  greater  distance*  In  order  to  preserve 
■  ewdcff^miepgthiaiiiult^de,aboTOahundiedpeieoM 
4nurried  whips,  which  they  continually  lashed  in  the 
WTf  prodncing  a  notae  which  rendered  all  hearing 
ampoasihfe.    As  the  eaibasay  came  iRiithin  bow*riiot 
«f  the  imperial  tent,  sixty  porters  or  macers,  ap- 
.  jMiidledin  aSk,  wth  skina  of  liims,  and  chains  of 
gokt  eamsunmnJBg  to  meet  tbem«    They  parted 
into  tivo  bands^  and  waited  upon  them  at  the  en* 
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satlon  with  them.  He  inquired,  with  evident  sus^ 
picion,  into  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  into 
the  want  of  some  presents  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  expect.  He  seemed  not  at  all  disposed 
to  admit  the  authenticity  <^  Matthew's  diplomatic 
character.  The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
him  upon  these  points,  andjn  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, his  mind  appeared  to  be  much  mollified. 
Next  day  provisions  were  sent,  and  they  were  as* 
sured  of  a  regular  supply. 

On  the  Sd  his  majesty  again  sent  for  them,  and 
a  conversation  was  held  through  the  medium  of 
the  Cabeata.  He  asked  many  questions  of  a  mi- 
litary nature ;  such  as,  how  many  arquebosses 
they  had  brought  with  them  ?— -an  object  apparent- 
ly of  some  jealousy.  He  asked,  also,  how  the 
Moors  and  Turks  had  learned  to  make  fire-arms 
and  ordnance?  whether  the  Moors  were  most 
afraid  of  the  Portuguese^  or  the  Portuguese  of 
them  ?  The  ambassador  assured  him,  that  faith  in 
their  religion  rendered  them  quite  superior  to  all 
dread  of  the  Moors ;  an  assertion  to  which  the 
monarch  returned  somewhat  of  a  sceptical  answer. 

Soon  afler  there  was  a  long  conference,  and 
much  discussion  concerning  the  respective  tenets  of 
the  Romish  and  Abyssinian  churches*  The  em- 
peror made  a  firm  stand  for  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  and  seems  to  have  seriously  puzzled 
the  ambassador,  by  quoting  decrees  of  councils  tot^ 
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tluit  eflfecty  of  which  the  latter  was  obKged  to  con- 
feas  his  totol  ignorance.  The  interview,  however, 
passed  amicably,  and  after  several  similar  discus- 
sions,  the  Prete  determined  to  admit  them  tathe 
high  honour  of  a  view  of  his  person.  On  the  even^ 
ing  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  they  went  to  the  first 
gate,  where  they  were  detained  for  a  long  time, 
till  the  night  was  nearly  spent.  Then,  after  many 
ceremonies,  they  were  brought  in  view  of  the  first 
curtains.  These  being  itiised,  they  discovered  other 
airtains  richer  still ;  and  behind  them,  throges  co«^ 
vered  with  splendid  tapestry.  Behind  the  thrones 
were  curtains,  rieh^r  than  any  of  those  formerly 
seen ;  whijch  being  rabed,  they  at  length  bi^h^ld 
the  Prete  Janni  seated  on  a  scaffold*  ascended 
by  six  steps.  He  had  on  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  a  silver  cross  in  his  hand ;  an4 
wore  a  rich  dress  of  silk  and  gold.  He  was  young, 
not  above  twenty-three,  of  low  stature,  not  quite 
black,  but  **  of  the  colour  of  ruddy  apples."  The 
letters  of  the  Captain-General  of  India  were  then 
presented  ;  and  being  translated,  were  graciously 
read,  though  ^  wish  was  expressed  that  they  had 
come  from  the  king  of  Portugal  himself*  Points 
of  divinity  were  then  agitated,  and  the  Prete  then 
put  th^  question,  ^yhether,  if  the  Pope  should 
order  things  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  apostles, 
th^y  would  think  themselves  justified  in  obeying 
bvn  ?    The  Portuguese  evaded  the  question ;  bul^ 
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U^  majesty  assured  them,  that,  if  the  Abuna  skoulii 
^ve  BAy  such  orders^  t^ey  wouM  nerer  hesitate  to 
pref^  thie  a^stoK'e  atM;h<mty. 

Two  days  afte^,  when  the  aixibassadors  had  gone 
to  bed,  they  wereift^aked  by  an  erder  to  attend  up« 
<m  the  Pr^te.  Tfeey  Were  ffttrodueed  wiUi  the 
unual  ceremoili^S',  ikrhen,  lAer  clbine  conversation, 
the  Ptefte  annouiteed  that  pensissbm  was  granted 
them  to  lei^e  Abyssinia,  and  return  to  Portttgal* 

Immedi^^tely  «A^r  this  miermw,  the  king  bugM 
a  jeimiey,  ih  Which  fe»e  was  (iccompaQied  by  tlie  ^m^ 
ba^.  They  eattee  to  a  great  monastery,  called 
Machan  Cel^en,  or  the  Trinity,  where  they  bad 
ab  op{K)rtanity  of  witriesi^ng  th$  most  augusft  ce- 
remonies of  the  Aby^inilm  religion.  The  first 
Was  baptism,  which  is  here  annually  administered^ 
It  was  performed  m  ttn  asiificial  lake  or  pond, 
m'iMe  of  such  a  depth,  as  to  take  grown  persons  np 
t6  the  tf  efck.  Each  individual  descended  by  steps 
tin  only  his  head  appeared  above  the  surface,  when 
an  old  priest,  who  was  almost  froeen  to  death  by 
[Standing  all  night  naked  in  the  lake,  came  atid  put 
it  thrice  under  water,  which  constituted  the  cere-!> 
mony.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  Abnna,  had 
a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  waist;  but  dl  the  others^ 
both  men  and  women,  deetned  sueh  a  covering  su* 
perfluous.  The  next  ceremony  was  the  admission 
by  the  Abnna  into  priest^  drders*  Tbfe  number  cfn 
f^om  tihis  honour  was  confeited  amounted  $d 
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Uf9  iji^qvam^t  t^^  hun^r^^  vaA  ^ftf -fiU*  TWy 
wepre  first  awppbled  m  .a  Urg^  .field,  y^hei?  U^ 
Abun^,  seiit^d  on  a  mule,  f^Hl^  09t,  t])9|;  if  aiiqf 
man  hf4  Pwo  ynves  pr  por«,  Iw  Wiu  e^fKim* 
.muQiGated  if  be  jitten^pit^  to  jbj^oive  a  pri^ 
The  d^did^tep  were  tb^  8«a^  m  tbree  long 
rowp ;  and  three  prie8t9  w^nt  Irp^i  one  to  Miqtt^t 
j^nd  e^wnin^d.thepi-^XDSrely  w  tjo  tb^  ^^V^oity  gf 
icwiwg-  From  jtfee  v(wt  juiffibfi:  iH3Cifc»t,  this  w- 
T/e0t^^i<m  W9S  necessarily  30  sbort^.tb^  seyeral  4ii 
90t  r^  9bo5re  two  words.  Wl^en  the  cerem  wy 
.1^  pyer,  th^  ;SrQt^  seat  for  Alvarez,  and  ad^  his 
opinion  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  l^he  j[@i?re« 
tary  sl^te^  two  oljjeetions;  first».the  vast  and  **  infi- 
^Bite"  nttmher  of  persons  thus  at  once  admitted  with« 
in  the  pale  of  the  church ;  next,  the  totfd  absent  of 
dothing  on  the  part  of  tho^e  p^y^Iy  creatjed  priestfli 
there  qot  b^ii^g  ^XP^  ^W^  ^  portion  as  the  pCKWt 
cpqamon  4oGency  required.  Thj^  l^rete  .Replied,  that 
^s  ;^  .luip&lier,  much  ap^qgy  was  ^eQessary  ^r 
its  (lif^ipg  .so  jBfs^f  thj^re  beiog  usually  not  leys 
,tl^  %s.Or  «i^  thoi^^and  Qp  siaph  ffa  qpi^sion.  Xbe 
AlMwa^Rfithwing  b^ep  eigject^i  at  tbi?  tinie,:ln4 
^a|}9^.80.very  tl^^n  an  att^ndanf^.  With  ,i||^;w?d 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  habiliments^^he  allp;?^,  ^n 
reflection^  that  this  arrangement  was  not  very  de- 
eoipuff,  9M.expipe9Kd,4u8  inte^igp  pf  ,«BW^|ng  it 

The  Mext . ceremony. fi)nsisted.iii  the  ordination 
of  clerks.  There  waftberet  AO^umination,  as  persoio 
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6f  every  age,  and  even  a  number  of  infants,  wete 
admitted.  Amid  these  candidates  for  clerical  dig- 
nity, there  was  a  continued  lamentation,  "  like  the 
**  crying  of  S0  many  young  kids,"  on  account  bf 
the  mothers  being  absent,  and  their  beii^  left  a 
whole  day  without  suck.  The  ceremonies  were 
here  various,  but  the  principal  consisted  in  pullii% 
out  a  tuft  of  hair  from  the  forehead.  The  most 
-  hazardous  part  of  the  operation  was  the  swallowing 
of  the  host,  which,  consisting  of  coarse  dough,  could 
scarcely,  though  accompanied  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  be  got  over  these  tender  throats  without 
choking^ 

Alvarez  and  his  companions  soon  after  scft 
out  on  their  return  to  Portugal ;  but  the  season 
proving  unfavourable,  they  found  it  more  comfort- 
able to  return  to  court ;  and  having  made  them- 
selves more  agreeable  than  at  first  to  the  young 
monarch,  they  reftiained  {or  several  years.  On  the 
28th  April  1526,  they  set  sail,  accompanied  by 
Zaga  Zabo,  an  Abyssinian,  who  came  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal.  An  account  of  his  embassy,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the  Ethiopians,  derived 
from  his  information,  were  afterwards  published  by 
Damian  Goez* 

^  In  1535,  Abuna  Marcos,  the  patriarch  of  Abys- 
sinia, being  at  the  point  of  death,  the  king  pre- 

' '  •-•      -—  I 

#  Fttrditf ,  III.  9- 
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vaiied  Upon  him  to  uommate,  as  his  successor,  John 
B£RMUD£Z,  a  Romish  priest,  then  resident  in  that 
eoontry.  Bermudez  accepted  it,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  PopCi  which  was  easily  obtained. 
The  secret  motive  of  the  honour  thus  lavished  up- 
on Bermudez  is  not  long  of  appearing.  The  king, 
who  was  hard  pressed  in  war  with  Zeila,  made  ai^ 
anxious  application  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Portu- 
guese, with  whose  military  superiority  he  had  be- 
come acquainted.  Bermudez  himself  set  out  for 
Goa»  to  second  this  application  by  all  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence.  The  viceroy^  Don  Stephen  de 
Gama,  shewed  little  disposition  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  and  expressed  a  doubt,  if  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  which  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pend on  it,  would  ever  be  recovered^  Bermudez 
hereupon  assured  him,  that  this  was  a  mere  trifle 
compared  to  the  wealth  of  Prester  John,  in  whose 
inexhaustible  treasury  the  expenditure  of  a  mil- 
lion would  effect  no  perceptible  diminution.  This 
hyperbolical  estimate  produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  the  governor  j  he,  without  delay, 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  even  resolved  to  com- 
mand it  in  person.  On  arriving  at  Massuah,  how- 
ever, he  placed  the  military  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Christopher,  and  returned 
himself  to  India.  Christopher  rendered  signal  ser- 
vices to  the  king  in  his  wars  with  Adel ;  and 
though  he  himself,  in  an  unsuccessful  battle,  was 
taken  and   beheaded^   his  troops   continued   to 
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fight  m  the  same  cause.  With  th^  a2d  the  king 
defeated  the  Moors  in  succesaTe  battles^ liBediheir 
king,  and  drove  them  out  bf  all  the  provinces  wtidk 
they  had  conquered  from  hhn.  Wh^a  he  had  thus 
isittained  all  his  own  Objects,  his  respect  for  the  For- 
tuguese,  and  his  deference  to  the  see  of  Rome^  be- 
gan sensibly  to  abate.  As  soon  98  fiermudec  per- 
ceived this  defection,  and  that  thie  king  was  f&tVLtn^ 
ing  with  his  courtiers  into  submission  to  the  pMri* 
arch  of  Alexandria,  he  took  a  high  tone,  fkttdthreM- 
ened,  if  this  conduct  shoiild  be  persisted  ih,  instaiMly 
to  remove,  with  all  the  Portuguese  troops,  6iit  df 
Abyssinia.  The  king  warned  faith,  that  he  would 
by  no  means  permit  such  a  retnoval;  that  he 
^ould  compel  the  Pbrtuguesie  to  continue  thtir 
services,  and  would  place  them  under  a  g^Htfehd  of 
his  own  appdintment.  These  dissensibhs  soon 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities,  where  the  superior 
(^tiscipline  of  the  Portuguese  gave  ^em  thetidvah> 
tage,  though  they  were  uniible  to  make  any  ilh- 
pressidn  on  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Abyssa^iaxi 
army.  The  king,  however,  seeing  that  faecouM 
not  prevail  by  6pen  force,  resolved  to  'ctnplby  stra- 
tagem.  He  sent,  therefbi^,  to  B&hsiu^z  a  large 
present  of  oxen  and  sheep,  wl(%  liberal  promises  of 
pay  to  the  men,  and  of  celebrat?Jig  in  persotn  gene- 
ral orders  by  Christmta  next,  according  ito  agree- 
ment. These  tokens  of  friendship  so  dtilighted 
Bermudez,  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  ^^e  Portu- 
guese^  immediately  tet  out  to  visit  the  kmg4n  hk 


eBXhf*  They  were  received  mth  every  demofistni* 
lion  of  respect  and  joy ;  but,  in  a  few  hours  after, 
orders  were  issued  to  the  respective  chiefs  to  take 
their  departure  for  different  parts  of  Abyasinia; 
tlie  'Idng  being  resolved  to  practise  the  maxim, 
HMde  et  itnpera*  Bertnudes,  however,  was  sent 
into  quite  an  honourable  exile,  and  was  appointed 
nominal  governor  of  the  province  of  the  Gaffiitea 
(Eftt),  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  A- 
byssfaiia.  Thither,  accordingly,  the  patriarch  was 
immediately  conveyed,  the  ehie&  of  that  coun- 
try being  inatnicted  to  shew  him  every  reelect, 
atod  to  pay  all  the  rents  of  the  province  into  his 
bands  ;  but  on  no  account  to  allow  him  to  depart. 
"What  chiefly  concerns  us  is,  that,  in  this  unwel- 
conre  dignity,  Bermudez  obtained  some  infonm- 
tioH  respecting  these  remote  regions,  wl»eh  hafve 
not  been  visited  by  any  other  Europeans. 

The  eomitry  of  the  Grafliites  is  described  as  en- 
closed witlun  high  and  craggy  mountains,  after 
passing  wliieh,  tltey  went  down  into  a  valley,  w 
deep,  that  it  appeared  to  the  Patnarch  like  de« 
^eenifing  into  belk  Hiis  valley  proved,  however, 
^o  be  a  great  mA  nth  country,  abounding  in  fer- 
tSe  fields,  and  producing  much  gold.  There  is  « 
manufacture  also  of  ^ine  cotton  cloths.  Hie  peo- 
ple «e  •described  as  '*  baibarous  and  evil.^'  They 
were  n^resented  hj  many  as  Jews ;  but  jt  i^pears 
iihat^hey  wore  O^rtiles^  and  were  thus  viewed  in 
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the  same  strange  and  odious  light  throughout; 
Abysainia,  that  Jews  are  among  Europeans. 

Our  author,  in  this  administration,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  borne  his  faculties  very  ngieekly.  He 
mentions,  as  a  specimen,  that  one  of  the  Abysa- 
nian  captains  having  displeased  him,  he  caused 
him  to  be  seized,  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  buflfet* 
ed ;  then  making  some  discharges  of  musquetry 
over  his  head,  the  Portuguese  amused  themselves 
with  the  paroxysms  of  terror  into  which  he  was 
.thrown^  This  entertainment  being  found  agree- 
able>  they  betook  themselves  to  firing  a  number  of 
pieces  at  random  among  the  multitude,  who  fled 
with  all  the  terror  and  precipitation  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but,  by  mischance^  two  of  them  were  shot 
dead^  These  amusements  of  the  patriarch  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Abyssi- 
nian monarch ;  as,  soon  after,  we  find  him  order- 
ing Bermtidez  to  be  exposed  on  the  top  of  a  pre- 
cipitous mountain,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
rescued  by  the  bravery  of  his  countrym^i.  A  sort 
of  compr<Anise  then  took  place  \  Bermudez,  thougli 
stripped  of  all  power,  was  allowed  an  ample  portion 
of  lands  for  his  subsistence,  and  to  remain  patri- 
arch of  the  Portuguese,  while  another  held  that 
office  in  regalrd  to  the  Abysainians* 

Bermudez  spent  also  some  time  in  the  provinces 
of  Bali  and  Doaro,  (Dawaro,)  bordning  on  Zeila» 
(hough  he  does  not  give  any  particular  dtsoriptioil 
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blTtiiem.  To  the  south«west  lay  a  Christian  king- 
dain»  calkd  Oggi,  the  sovereign  of  which  is  tii- 
bata^  to  Abyssinia,  and  received  them  kindly. 
This  prince  had  a  force  of  5000  cavalry,  600  of 
whom  rode  on  steeds  harnessed  with  elk  sktns^  the 
rest  6n  the  bure  h(nrse*  Beyond  them  were  the 
Goragued,  a  peofde  entirely  heathen,  and  mioxlg 
whom  all  afiairs  were  transacted  by  divination  from 
the  entnuls  of  beasts.  The  king's  tribute  is  paid 
chiefly  in  gold ;  they  pay  two  lions,  three  whelps, 
aiid  some  hens  and  chidcens,  composed  of  that 
metal.  The  people  reported  that  white  men  came 
to  trade  with  them,  but  they  knew  not  who,  or 
Irom  whenbe. 

Bermudez  mentions  Damtit,  Gojam,  and  the 
head  of  the  Mle  \  but  his  account  differs  in  no 
material  degree  from  that  of  other  travellers.  Be- 
yond Damut,  however,  he  describes  a  territory 
called  Couche.  The  king  was  called  Axgagce,  or 
Lord  of  Riches,  a  title  justified  by  the  profusion 
of  gold  to  be  found  in  his  country.  He  paid  al* 
l^iance  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  but  on  die  con-^ 
dition  of  never  entering  his  territory  without  his 
consent.  This  country  is  separated  from  Abyssi- 
nk  by  a  broad  river,  over  which  he  would  never 
allow  a  bridge  to  be  built,  lest  it  should  cease  to 
be  a  barrier  of  his  dominions.  His  army  consist- 
ed of  ^,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  for  the  use 
of  whom  he  carried  constantly  in  the  camp  a 


ilMWiamii  hand-miUs,  for  griiidiiig  6qv,  y/rfifH^i^ 
women.  Being  on  good  temsr  wit)i  ^  ^dqg  :gf 
Abywnia,  he  did  him,  along  wijth  ]9en)^id^  jtb^ 
^9guhir  favour  of  jewing  theip  apait  i^f  hja  <«r« 
ntoiy.  He  ^ppeaia,  however,  to  hw(t  ffmi  a  VRiy 
eyaggerated  desen^ption  of  its  wcn^.  He  a^||e|;;jt- 
ed,  thafb  the  aoil  coipsiataijl^generaUy  of  two  fv^  pf 
gfA^  and  one  of  earth;  and,  pointing  *9  #  fcjfty 
mountain,  which  had  a  gli[tteriQg  9ppepMice,  :l^e 
.inuied  them  that  all  thatvfas  gold. 

BfNmudez  now  returned  by  Qgjwi  an^  Pw* 
|iaa  tp  Dobarwa,  and  $oon  after  left  Attyssii^fu 

Although  no  fruit  was  thus  drawn  (rjoifj^  ,t\^  ifL* 
hours  of  Bermudef^  yet  the  Portyguese  ^noparch 
waa  not  diq^oaed  to  remit  his  efforts  for  the  con:<r^- 
wm  of  Ethi^^piia.  An  Abys^ntaapriei^,  ^^  ^fi- 
ter,  having  repaired  to  Rome,  asserted,  ^thf^t  f^e 
failure  of  Bermudez  had  arisen  entirely  from  ])is 
own  absurd  and  brutal  conduct,  •and  ^at  if  :a  ;qpfm 
of  sen^e  and  c^q^ty  were  aent  oa^  he  woi^d 
aopn  o£feqt  the  cimveirSton  of  Abyssinia*  Itsaafps 
to  have  .been  imagined,  though  probfibly  qip  1^17 
aleilder  graunda,  that  this  person  had  sonie  fl^;)]p- 
ijtjf  fram  the  emperor  to  recjuest  suqh  a  ^f^^s^iffp. 
The  P^^,^and  the  kii^  of  Portugal,  detei;injiied 
not  to  i-eject  this  supposed  oj^orbHii^.  Niigp^a 
tiamita  was  invest^  with  the  d^i^  of  pat);^^^, 
imd  aent  tp  exercise  that  offi<;e  jn  ^^a){H|ifu    j^e 


wuit  m  usual  by  the  way  of  Goa ;  but  learning 
tint  die  tevigatien  of  the  Red  Sea  wag  rendered 
vety  dangerous  by  the  Turkish  fleets,  he  deemed  it 
inMEpedieiifl  to  hazard  his  own  Tvluable  person,  and 
sent  ftkwiid  a  seoondary  charooter  called  One- 
do,  with  some  priests  of  inferior  rank.  Oriedo  ar- 
rived in  perfect  safety  at  Arkedco,  whence  he  pro* 
ceeidsd  to  Dobarwu,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
fats  couMrywen  there  resident.  He  then  set  out 
ftt  the  court,  but  was  long  detained  on  tiie  read  by 
the  nmHitude  of  his  countrymen,  who  erewded 
to  him  for  the  purpose  df  confessicnl.  At  lengdi 
be  arrived  at  the  cBrrag^  of  the  enqperor  Claudius  ^ 
where  he  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception.  A 
body  of  the  most  distinguished  courtiers  soon  wait* 
ed  an  him,  announcing  the  emperor's  wish  to  grant 
hka  an  audience^  He  was  received  accordingly 
wiA  great  poihp  and  courtesy,  and  though,  on  the 
reading  of  the  letter,  which  announeed  the  object 
of  the  embassy,  the  emperor's  countenance  sufier» 
ed  some  change,  he  soon  recovered  perfect  ccnnpo* 
sure.  The  missionary,  however,  having  obtained 
»|nrivate  audience,  repreiifented  to  him  the  enor# 
moos  errors  under  which  he  laboured,  and  called 
up<m  hHR  to  consider  the  obligation  under  wfaidi 
he  and  his  kingdom  lay,  to  psiy  their  whole  spi* 
litual  obe£ence  to  l!he  successor  of  St  Peter^ 
T%ie  kh^  Implied,  that  he  was  exceedingly  wel) 
inclined 'to  the  PiMrtuguese  i  thfrf;  he  would  gnuqi 
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them  lands  and  settlaaente  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  wishes  ;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  exercise  and  teach  their  religion ;  but  as  to 
compelling  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Romish 
faith,  that  it  would  cause  a  great  disturbance  ; 
that  they  had  been  always  accustomed  to  pay  their 
submission  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  that 
they  were  quiet  and  content  with  their  Abuna; 
and  that  such  a  change  would  require  at  least 
serious  consmltation  with  his  friends  and  principal 
officers.— Oviedo,  though  highly  indignant  at  thia 
perfidy y  as  he  terms  it,  yet,  as  some  faint  hope  was 
still  held  out,  resolved  to  temporize.  He  wrote  a 
long  letter,  however,  pointing  out  to  the  king  the 
enormous  crime  which  he  committed,  in  paying  the 
smallest  regard,  upon  such  a  question,  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  any  friends  or  counsellors,  however  inti* 
mate.  No  result  being  drawn  from  this  letter,  O* 
viedo  next  proposed,  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  in  presence  of  his  majesty,  between  himself 
and  some  of  the  Abyssinian  doctors  ;  which  was 
readily  agreed  to.  The  missionary  being  favoured 
by  supernatural  aid,  victoriously  refuted,  in  his  opi- 
nion, all  the  arguments  urged  by  those  person- 
ages. Unfortunately,  their  impression  was  quite 
opposite,  and  they  loudly  exclaimedi  that  they 
had  gained  a  compete  victory  over  him.  The 
king  also  stated^  as  the  general  impression  pro* 
duced  in  his  mind  by  the  conference>  that  he  aod 
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bis  people  lay  under  no  obligation  whaftever  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Oviedo  seeing 
thu8>  that  by  persuasion  he  could  entertain  no  hope 
of  making  a  single  convert  among  prince  or  people, 
detennined,  as  he  states,  to  employ  Jbrce.  How  he 
could  hope,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
stood,  to  wield  such  an  instrument  with  success, 
seems  somewhat  incomprehensiUe.  However,  on 
the  2d  of  February  15599  he  issued  a  rescript,  a 
copy  of  which  is  given  by  Tellez.  It  begins  by 
announcing  that  the  whole  nation  of  Abyssinia, 
^h  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  church  of  Rome,  which  they 
were  bound  to  obey ;  that  they  practised  circum<^ 
cision )  that  they  used  baptism  oftener  than  once ; 
that  they  scrupled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hog  and 
the  hare ;  and  that  they  deemed  it  unlawful  to 
go  to  church  for  a  certain  time  after  having  had 
communication  with  their  wives.  In  consider* 
adon  of  these  enormities,  he  delivers  them  over 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  to  be  punished  m 
person  andgOodSf  in  public  and  private,  by  every 
means  which  the  faithful  could  devise  j  unless  in 
cases  where  the  rules  of  the  church  would  allow 
mercy  to  be  extended  to  them.--*Mliat  steps  the 
missioDfflies  took  to  enforce  this  curious  rescript,  is 
not  recorded.  It  only  appears  that,  very  soon  aflei^ 
a  most  furious  persecution  arose,^  from  which  they 
very  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.     Unfortuii 
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eIy,dbtmkliU8ti«ie,ilieempemr  Gbudiwdiciil; 
wiusm,  uniefls  in  the  perfidy  above  m&atixme^  ikey 
admit  to  have  been  their  steady  frirad,  and.  a  lawk 
accomplished  prince.  He  was  sueceeded  by  his 
son  Manes»  who  assumed  the  name  of  Adamas  Se* 
gned»  which  he  conceived  honourable;*  fi^an  tbe 
illustrious  ancestors  by  whom  it  had  been  horae. 
He  little  suspected  that  he  was  thus  deiuieatiiig 
the  darkest  features  in  his  own  dtMuraefeer*  ^- 
ilanmSf  sigmfying  adamant^  expressed  his  orudtj 
and  hardness  of  heart ;  while  Segued,  being  esaBy 
convertible  into  die  Portuguese  cego  (blind)  ^Aj 
iUuatrated  his  utter  insensibility  to  the  aqrstmos 
of  the  Cathotic  faith.  Every  aetioR  of  1m  futo» 
life  confirmed  the  missionaries  in  the  soundness  c( 
this  interpretation.  His  first  step  was  to  reeal  the 
permissidh  which  had  been  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Abyssinia,  even  those  the  most  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  Portuguese,  to  profess  the  Rwdish 
religion.  He  next  sent  for  Oviedo*  and^  in  (dho 
course  of  conversation,  burst  into  so  violent  a  rag^ 
jthat  he  drew  his  sword  and  ran  towards  the  xwh 
ttonary,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  cuttuig  c^ 
his  head.  Tbe  syeord  miraculously  droned  fima 
his  hand ;  but  he  assured  the  faUier,  that  vnlefw  a 
total  change  took  place  in  his  course  of  conduct, 
his  life  would  soon  be  the  forfeit*  Ovi^ido  was 
soon  after  banished  to  a  remote  and  desolate  monn^ 
^in,  where>it  is  said,  he  must  have  pensbed,  but 
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for  tbe  charity  of  a  benevolent  lady.  DuriQg  th,e 
whole  reign  of  Adamas,  the  pen^ci^tion  against 
him  never  e^^rieaced  any  renai$sion.  The  Pope, 
moved  by  jthe  doleful  accounts  which  h^  cootin^aUy 
transD)itted  of  his  sufferings,  wrote,  proposing  that 
he  should  leave  Abyssinia,  and  undertake  some  leas 
turbulent  mission.  Oviedo  declined  this  offer ; 
but  solicited  without  intermission  1500  Portu- 
guese troops,  with  which  he  undertook  to  convert 
not  only  Abyssinia,  but  all  the  neighbouring  king-* 
donis.  But  though  the  king  of  Portugal  shewed 
some  disposition  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  his  zeal 
was  never  sufficiently  ardent  to  carry  it  finally  into 
efeet.    Dviedo  died  at  Fremona  in  1577* 

The  next  person  who  took  a  lead  in  the  affiurs 
(|f  the  Portuguese  in  Ethiopia  was  Pero  Payz,  who, 
along  with  Antonio  de  Montserrat,  set  out  from 
Goa  in  February  1589*  In  passing  through  the 
Red  Sea,  he  was  token  captive  by  the  Turks,  and 
detained  in  captivity  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
diat  tiine  he  was  ransomed,  and  proceeded  into  A- 
bysaiQia.  After  being  well  received  by  his  coun- 
trymen at  Fremona,  he  went  forward  to  visit  the 
emperor.  Payz  appears  to  have  been  a  man  supe- 
rior m  every  respect  to  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
atuation.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  carry  every 
thing  by  main  fi>rce,  and  overbearing  insolence,  he 
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Herein,  says  the  vmter,  ^'  eensisk  all  tibe  m^jesUc 
<*  pabces*  the  regal  halls,  the  raperb  ^tnicturea,  the 
.'^  columns  of  porphyry,  the  Coiinthian  domes 
**  whicfa  were  feigned  to  exist  in  tins  Ethiopiat 
*'  whose  proudest  edifice  more  resembled  the  hurn- 
<<  hie  abode  in  which  Evander  received  the  Trcgaa 
<<  Chief/^  He  admits,  howeirer,  that  the  Abyssi« 
nian  monarchs  may  be  excused  fnr  not  butldiii^ 
what,  from  the  continual  state  of  monremei^  ia 
<which  they  are  kept,  it  would  he  impossible  fior 
them  to  enjoy. 

Payz,  during  his  residence,  was  invited  to  dine 
^  the  imperial  table,  of  which  he  has  left  a  descrip* 
tion  much  more  detailed  than  any  that  has  appear^ 
ed  prior  to  Bruce. 

The  ceremony  began  by  the  pages  placing  in 
Ae  antichamber  two  tables,  a  smaller  one  for  Ae 
emperor,  and  a  larger  for  the  fiitherg.  Between 
(the^  tdUes  a  curtain  was  drawn,  as  it  was  deemed 
an  inviolable  custom  in  Ethiopia,  that  no  one,  ex« 
cq)t  die  pages  in  ^attendance,  should  see  the  empe- 
ror eat.  Ten  women  then  entered,  bearing  seve- 
tnlifau^  baskets,  with  coverings  of  straw  or  junk, 
^resembling  hats  with  very  broad  brims,  so  as  to 
^fcead'  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets.  Within  theae 
4ia8kets  were  twenty,  thirty,  or  more,  very  broad 
4md  thin  cakes  of  wheat  or  t^.  After  these  came 
jitber  women  Jbearing  earthen  porringers  with  soups 
j9£  various  kinds.    The  table  oonsbted  of  «  round 
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pbnk  of  five  or  six  palms  in  diameter,  which  was 
laid  on  the  floor  above  the  cai^ts.  On  this  were 
placed  the  cakes,  so  as  wholly  to  cover  the  whole, 
and  supply  the  place  of  table-cloths.  Herein,  says 
the  writer,  consists  all  the  apparatus,  and  regal  pomp 
of  the  table  of  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia ;  at  which 
there  is  neither  plate,  nor  knife,  nor  fork,  nor  spoon, 
nor  vin^ar-cruet,  salt«celler,  pepper-bo3(,  nor  dish 
for  holding  sugar,  nor  indeed  any  other  article  than 
has  now  been  named.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark» 
that  the  cakes,  after  having  served  the  purpose  both 
of  table-cloth  and  plates,  serve  next  as  food ;  so 
that  the  accident  which  once  happened  to  the  Tro- 
jans in  Italy,  of  eating  their  own  tables,  was  nothing 
more  than  is  every  day  seen  ii^  Ethiopia. 

Now,  however,  arrived  the  favourite  dish,  raw 
flesh,  which  was  placed  upon  the  cakes.  Then  his 
imperial  majesty  drew  out  a  species  of  hanger, 
which  be  earned  with  him,  and  began  to  ci|t  the 
fledi  into  pieces.  The  pages  took  these  pieeej^,  andt 
having  crumbled  down  a  person  of  the  cakes,  fotm* 
ed  the  whole  into  mouthfuls  so  enormous,  (hftt  j^ 
appeared  quite  impossible  the  mouth  shovdd  <3on« 
tain  them.  They  not  only  thrust  them  in,  how- 
ever, iMt  continued  to  stuff  them  o^  after  m^h 
tfaer  without  intermission,  as  if  they  had  been  stiwf^ 
flag  a  goose  £h:  a  feast.  During  this  time  no  men- 
i^mk  was  made  of  wine.  The  Abyssiniains  neither 
iofsk  aor  speak  in  jl^  time  of  meals }  but  as  socn 
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as  the  table  is  removed,  the  cups  areintroduoed^ 
and  a  gay  conversation  begins,  which  is  continued 
till  they  are  thoroughly  emptied.  The  Abyssiniana 
then  rose,  and  went  off  abruptly,  without  noticing 
their  guests  or  inviting  them  to  remain*  Our  mis* 
sionary  was  not  much  edified  at  this  last  part  of  hia 
treatment.  He  rose  and  departed  ;  but  judged  it 
advisable  rather  to  shew  himself  grateful  for  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  emperor's  table^ 
than  dissatisfied  with  any  want  of  courtesy  which 
might  appear  at  the  close  of  the  festival* 

Another  interesting  fragmei^t  of  Payz,  preserved 
by  Kircher,  relates  to  his  examination  o^he  sour- 
ces of  the  river,  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Portuguese  and  Abyssiniaiis,  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  head  of  the  Nile*  As  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  the  first* 
and  probably,  Bruce  excepted,  the  only  European 
visitor  of  these  '^  coy  fountains,^'  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  in  full  the  passage  where  he  describes  them, 

*<  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  situated  in  the  ele« 
vated  part  of  a  valley,  which  resembles  a  large  plaiii» 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  ridges  of  hills. 
While  I  resided  in  this  kingdom  with  the  emperor 
and  his  army,  I  ascended  this  place  on  the  21st 
April  1618,  and  took  a  diligent  survey  of  every 
part  of  it.  •  I  saw  two  round  fountains,  both  about 
four  palms  in  diameter*  Great  was  my  pleasure^ 
in  beholding  what  Cyrus,  king  of  the  F^r&daQs^ 
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Cambyses^  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  renown- 
ed Julius  Caesar,  sought  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  to 
reach.  The  water  is  very  clear,  light,  and  agree- 
able to  the  taste ;  yet  these  two  fountains  have  no 
outlet  in  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  plain,  but 
only  at  the  foot.  In  trying  their  depth,  we  thrust 
into  the  first  a  lance,  which,  going  down  eleven 
palms,  seemed  then,  as  it  were,  to  strike  against  the 
roots  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  entangled  together. 
The  second  fountain  is  about  a  stone's  cast  east 
firom  the  first ;  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  which 
we  put  down  a  lance  of  twelve  palms,  but  found 
no  bottom  ;  then,  by  joining  two  lances  together^ 
we  made  a  depth  of  twenty  palms,  but  still  found 
none.  The  inhabitants  say  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain is  fiill  of  water,  which  they  prove  by  this,  that 
all  the  plain  about  the  fountain  is  tremulous 
and  bubUing,— a  sure  proof  of  water  beneath ; 
and  that,  for  the  same  cause,  the  water  does  not 
run  over  the  sources,  but  throws  itself  out  with 
greater  force  lower  down.  The  inhabitants,  aixd 
the  emperor  himself,  affirmed,  that*  though  the 
ground  had  trembled  little  thi^  year,  on  account  of 
the  great  dryiiess,  y^t  that,  in  commoii  seasons^ 
it  shook  and  bubbled  to  such  a  degree  as  scarcely 
to  be  approached  without  danger,  About  a  league 
west  from  the  source  is  a  village,  called  Guix, 
(Geesh),  inhabited  by  heathens,  who  sacrifice  many 
^0W9t     They  come  to  the  source  on  a  pertain  day 
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«f  tlie'  fekt;  wifh  a  safcHfltfer,'  itrllrtii  ihey  afcdoimt 
a  prieist,  yvhb  satnfic^  a  ebw  at  the  fdufitairi  ; 
and>  haviilg  cut  off  the  head;  throws  it  into  the  abyss 
with  a  variet jr  df  ceremonies,  which  idake  him  pass 
for  a  great  saint  diiiong  these  |)eopIe/' 

Payz  then  relates  the  early  bourse  of  the  Nile, 
— ^the  tributaries  which  it  receives^ — ^its  crossing 
the  Dembea,  with  a  visible  separation  of  waters,-^ 
the  tremetidous  cataract  of  Alata, — and  then  the 
semicircular  course  rdhnd  Begemdbr,  Shoa,  Am- 
harsi,  and  Damot,  till  it  approaches  Withih  it  day's 
journey  of  its  sources;  The  regions  vtrhieli  it  next 
watered  were  barbarous  and  almost  unknown,  sothat 
by  an  Abyssinian  prince,  who  had  lately  marched 
an  army  into  them,  they  were  called  the  "  New 
**  IVorld.'*  Passing  then  **  through  innumerable  re- 
''  giohs,  iEmd  over  stupendous  precipices,'^  it  enters 
E^t. 

Amid  the  pro^roua  state  intiy  which  Payz  bad 
brought  the  Pbrtuguese  alhirs  in  Abyssinia,  con- 
siderable difficulty  occurred  in  communicating 
with  the  government  in  Europe.  The  province  of 
T^ff^^9  hy  which  alone  they  could  reach  MassuHh, 
Was  in  a  stiU;e  of  rebellion ;  and,  supposing  that  dan* 
get  ^mrmottnted,  the  Red  Sea  was  entirely  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks, — ^the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  There  seemed  no  hiofe^  there- 
fore^ of  the  object  being  accomplished!  unless  by 
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^iietriltifag  along  the  sotttheth  froiitier  of  Abjrs^i- 
niAi  t6  the  Indian  ocean,  and  thcftace  (n^odeeding  to 
Godi  I'his  route,  however,  beiiig  also  attended  with 
the  ihosfe  itnminent  dangers  and  difftculties,  it  Was  • 
determined  to  choose  by  lot  the  pet^ofl  who  Was  to 
ttiidertake  it.  The  lot  fell  upon  Antdhio  Fer- 
nandez, a  person  of  sufficient  vigour  and  etit^t*- 
ptiJaCf  who  chbse  for  his  companion  an  Abys^itiiati 
torti^rt,  called  Fecur  Egzie.  They  began  by  cros- 
sing the  Nile,  at  a  point  where  there  Was  neithei: 
biidge  nor  boat,  but  merely  a  loose  and  i)l*co!i- 
stUicted  raft.  They  came  then  into  the  cdutitry 
of  the  Gongas,  and  of  the  people  of  Bizamo,  called 
here  Giffires.  These  people,  heathen,  and  almost 
knfi^es,  were  under  a  species  of  subjection  to  Abys* 
iami  jet  it  was  only  by  the  combined  application 
tf  thre^  and  presents  that  a  passage  coUld  be  ef- 
fected  tfarotagh  their  territory.  They  passed  the 
Mal^  s£bet  Mine  difficulty  in  finding  the  ford,  atii 
anrived  soon  ift  the  territory  of  Narea.  Tfds  king- 
diMn  eonsists  of  a  large  plain,  surrounded  by  mouo- 
tdta.  It  is  fertile,  abounding  in  com  and  cattle  i 
ittd  gdid,  though  not  produced  in  the  country  it* 
Ifelf,  Is  brought  abundantly  from  the  south  ani 
ViFkst.  Thift  appears  to  be  the  highest  land  ift 
kys  patt  of  Africa ;  as  the  rivers  here  sepantte, 
Md#iBg  some  to  the  north,  and  fallii^  into  thb 
Mile,  while  others,  of  which  the  printipal  is  th6 
Zebee,  flow  southwards  to  the  Indian  Ocm*  Hft 
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Benero  (meh  is  the  title  assumed  by  the  sovereign 
of  Narea)  being  subject  to  Abyssinia,  the  travellers 
were  received  with  every  species  of  outward  cour- 
tesy ;  but  that  prince  is  believed  to  have  viewed 
their  mission  with  great  jealousy.  He  understood 
it  to  be  sent  with  the  view  of  bringing  Portuguese 
troops  into  Abyssinia,  the  consequence  of  which 
might  be,  that  the  whole  country  might  be  8ub« 
jected  to  foreigners,  and  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  called  therefore  a  council 
of  his  ndi>les,  to  contrive,  if  possible,  some  method 
of  arresting  their  progress,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, it  was  determined,  that,  instead  of  pointing 
out  the  proper  road  to  the  sea  coast,  they  should 
be  directed  to  one  so  remote  and  circuitous,  as  to 
make  it  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
reach  their  destination.  With  this  view,  they  were 
advised  to  go  by  Gingiro  and  Cambat  to  Cape 
Guardafui ;  and  as  the  ambassador  of  Gingiro  hap* 
pened  to  be  then  at  Narea,  he  undertook  to  be« 
come  their  guide.  Their  dangers  began  imme* 
diately.  They  first  entered  a  country  entirely 
possessed  by  the  Galla,  and  through  which  parties 
ojf  those  savages  were  continually  scouring.  To 
avoid  them,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  only  under 
night,  and  to  hide  themselves  during  the  day  in 
the  forests  and  bushes.  In  this  manner  they  tra- 
veiled  for  four  or  five  days,  when,  descending  n 
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very  flteep  mountain,  they  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Zebee,  a  river  which  appeared  to  them  to  roll 
a  gieater  mass  of  waters  than  the  Nile*  It  was 
here  sunk  to  a  vast  depth  beneath  perpendicuhr 
rocks,  between  which  it  rolled  with  prodigious  ra- 
pidity. To  the  Portuguesci  as  they  cast  their 
«yes  into  the  abyss,  and  heard  the  awful  roarings 
of  the  flood  beneath,  it  appeared  as  if  they  were 
looking  down  into  the  infernal  regions.  But  all 
their  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  frightful  gulf  was  to  be  passed.  The 
sde  bridge  consisted  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  so 
long  that  it  reached  across  irom  rock  to  rock.  The 
moment  this  bridge  felt  the  smallest  weight  above 
it,  it  began  immediately  to  quiver  and  creak,  like 
a  green  twig.  The  travellers  started  ^'  with  hor« 
''  ror  backward ;''  but  the  Galla,  a  worse  fear, 
urged  them  behind.  At  length,  after  much  tre- 
pidation, the  boldest  of  the  party  put  his  foot  on 
this  frail  support,  and  treading  lightly,  reached  the 
opposite  bank.  The  rest  then  passed  one  by  one ; 
leaving  two  to  guard  the  cattle,  with  instructions^ 
if  the  Galla  should  come,  to  save  themselves  in« 
stantly,  and  abandon  their  chaige.  Those  dread- 
ful enemies,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  a  ford 
was  afterwards  found  in  a  neighbouring  valley, 
over  which  the  cattle  were  driven.  This  danger 
past,  they  were  not  long  of  arriving  at  the  capital 
of  Ginguro.    Their  amyd  was  immediately  an- 
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fleepl^  employed  in  operations  of  witchcnft,  wfaidl 
fonns  here  the  uHlin  engine  of  state  policy,  that  he 
eould  not  receive  thein  into  his  presence  for  eight 
days*  They  were  tl^  sent  for^  and  found  the 
kii^  stated  on  a  8caffi>ld,  twenty-five  palms  high> 
and  which  was  ascended  by  steps  in  front.  His 
oourtiers  stood  on  foot  npon  the  ground,  to  whoin, 
iiays  the  writer,  he  issued  his  orders  from  this  lofty 
height,  like  a  thundering  Jupiter.  As  soon  as  tho 
letter  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia  was  shewn  to  bim^ 
be  came  down  from  the  scaffold,  received  it  on 
foot,  and  inquired  for  the  health  of  the  emperor, 
after  which  he  reascended,  add  conversed  for  some 
time  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  This 
interpreter,  whenever  the  king  qwke,  kissed  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  and  then  stooping,  kissed  the 
ground,  and  when  he  had  received  Fernandez's 
ttswer,  went  through  the  same  salutations  before 
delivering  it  to  the  kii^«  That  prince  made  many 
inqmries  about  the  health  of  the  kii^  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  said  that  the  object  of  the  letters  was  to  re- 
quest htm  to  use  them  well,  and  to  supfdiy  them 
with  whatever  they  wanted,  which  he  promoed  to 
do« 

Gingiro  is  considered  by  Bruce  as  the  entrance 
into  the  dominions  of  Ab  Devil  in  Africa ;  and,  in 
ftct,  it  appears  to  be  the  first  stute,  in  this  igaartnr, 
wbeft  tbe  #fMm  ^  mi^  md  fetkherie^  ao  wide- 
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ly  ^iffiued  over  that  eontmenti  begins  ftiUjT  to  pi!«« 
vaiL  T%e  mode  of  election  to  the  crown  is  so  ex* 
cepdingly  barbarous,  that  I  know  not  wheth^  tff 
give  full  credit  to  it,  thongh  it  seems  confirB)^d  Iqr 
Piuce.  l^e  Grown  is  hereditary  in  one  family ; 
buty  among  the  sons  of  the  deoease4f  the  election 
ia  B^de  in  the  following  manp0r :  As  soon  as  thf 
a0vereign  dies,  these  princes  run  out,  like  wi^ 
beasts,  to  hide  thaaselyes  in  th^  bushes  and  thicfc- 
fits.  Presently,  all  the  persons  attached  to  thf 
pDurt  set  ibrth  in  chase  of  their  future  sovereigfif 
The  flight  of  a  bird  of  prey  is  the  signal  by  whiol| 
jthey  are  guided  to  him.  The  fidelity  of  the  oineg^i 
is  confirmed  by  the  finding  him  surrounded  witi^ 
lions,  pantheis,  and  other  wild  blasts.  He  him- 
aelf,  counterfeiting  their  nature,  re8is(;s  and  attadks 
those  who  come  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereignty  { 
taking  care,  however,  to  allow  himself  to  be  oyer- 
come  in  due  time.  His  accession  is  celebrated  by 
the  de^th  of  two  persons  of  distinctiim,  with  whpsf 
Uood  the  threshold  of  his  door  is  besmeared. 

The  travellers  left  Gingiro,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  journey,  came  agam  to  the  banks  c( 
the  terrible  Zebee.  Here  they  fell  into  *'  new 
<<  agamies/'  for  while  the  stream  rolled  still  with 
tempestuous  rapidity,  there  was  not  even  a  plank 
which  eould  assist  them  in  crossing.  Jheir  conduc- 
t<»ii,  however,  lighted  upon  a  contrivance,  which 
Fernandez  porticulaiiy  describes,  that,  as  he  sayi^ 
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the  mathematicians  and  engineers  of  Europe  inay 
see,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  power 
of  invention,  but  have  rivals  among  the  Gingiros, 
from  whom  such  refinementscould  be  little  expected* 

They  killed  a  cow,  and  formed  the  hide  into  a 
kind  of  large  bladder,  into  which  they  put  some  of 
their  clothes,  partly  with  the  view  of  conveying 
them  over,  and  partly  to  serve  as  ballast.  The 
bladder  was  then  strongly  inflated,  and  to  each  ex« 
tremity  was  attached  a  piece  of  wood,  like  a  com- 
mon walking  cane  ;  to  each  end  of  which  was  fast- 
ened one  of  the  party,  so  that  four,  altogether, 
were  at  one  time  attached  to  it.  The  instrument 
formed  a  species  of  balance ;  it  was  necessary  that 
the  two  sides  should  be  made  perfectly  equal,  and, 
particularly,  that  the  passengers  should  remain  im- 
moveable, and  should  not  stir  or  bend  their  body 
in  any  direction,  otherwise  the  equipoise  was  lost, 
and  the  machine  overturned.  An  able  swimmer, 
before,  performed  the  office  of  a  prow,  and  drew 
the  machine  on  by  a  rope  attached  to  it,  while  two 
behind,  acting  as  a  stem,  endeavoured  to  direct 
its  movements.  Thus  they  at  length  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  though  carried  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  stream  far  below  the  point  from  which  they 
had  set  out.  On  landing,  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  returned  fervent  thanks  to  heaven  for  having 
delivered  them  out  of  this  balance. 

Having  overcome  these  formidable  natural  ob- 
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sudes,  the  Portuguese  now  made  their  way,  with 
cUfficulty,  through  the  kingdom  of  Cambat.  They 
then  reached  Alaba>  a  Moorish  territory,  the  go- 
Temor  of  which  judged  th«m  persons  who  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.  There  chanced  to  be  at  hand 
an  Abyssinian  schismatic,  who  assured  him,  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  bring  from  India  a  body 
of  Portuguese  troops,  with  a  view  to  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Mahometan  faith.  He  considered 
himself,  therefore,  as  acting  a  very  lenient  part 
when  he  spared  their  lives,  and  merely  gave  them 
instructions  to  return  as  they  came.  The  travel- 
lers, accordingly,  thought  themselves  too  happy  in 
again  reaching  Abyssinia  alive,  without  any  farther 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mission.* 

Jerome  Lobo  set  sail  from  Lisbon  in  March, 
and  arrived  at  Goa  on  the  l6th  of  December  16^. 
Soon  after  his  landing,  intelligence  arrived  from 
Abyssinia  of  the  conversion  of  Sultan  Segued, 
with  many  of  his  subjects,  and  that  a  larger  supply 
of  missionaries  was  alone  necessary  to  improve  these 
prosperous  beginnings.  Eight,  therefore,  of  whom 
Lobo  was  one,  were' chosen  for  this  important  mis- 
sion* Great  difference  of  opinion  arose,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  that 
kii^dom.  Four  went  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  after 
being  detained  for  some  time  in  custody  by  the 

•  Tellez  Ethiopiaa  alta,  IV.  S~10. 
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Turj^s^  neych/sd  their  destinatipp.  7f^o  ffent  by 
Zeila,  where^  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  k^ing^ 
a  ^alous  Mahometan^  they  were  firs^  throi¥n  intp 
a  dungwp,  9nd  afterwards  their  hqad^  ^ere  struck 
off.  L^ho  ^nd  his  companions  determioed»  upon 
some  vj9gue  information,  to  seek  a  course  hy  the 
way  of  Melinda*  Such  a  course  could  only  be 
suggested  by  the  most  erroneous  views  of  African 
geography.  Our  author,  however,  ^fter  a  voyage 
of  eleven  days,  landed  at  Pat6^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
QuilUmanci.  At  this  place  be  could  learn  uothing 
of  Abyssinia,  but  was  assured  that  the  country  be- 
hind was  occupied  by  the  GalleSj  the  most  dread- 
ful savages  in  natm*e^  who  laid  waste  wherever  they 
went,  and  were  the  terror  of  Africa*  This  dismal 
intelligence  did  not  deter  him  from  attempting  to 
explore  the  country.  He  set  out  for  Lubo,  a  large 
capital,  about  forty  miles  distant  along  the  coast, 
and  where  he  arrived  after  enormous  difficulties 
and  hardships*  In  the  nei^bourhood  of  this 
place  were  encamped  a  large  body  of  Galles, 
whom  ^mr.  traveller  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  All  the  accounts  before  heard  of  their 
^vage  habits  were  here  confirmed.  They  ex- 
pose  all  the  children  bom  when  they  are  in  a  state 
of  war,  though  they  rear  them  in  a  settled  state. 
They  eat  raw  cow's  l^esh,  and  wear  the  entrails 
round  their  necks  sa  pmaments.  They  shewed 
utter  amazemoit  at  the  view  of  a  white  man ;  and 
pulled  off  the  shoes  and  stockings,  to  ascertain  that 
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tKe  whole  was  of  the  same  colour.  Being  enraged 
by  the  rash  speech  of  a  Portuguese,  they  brandish- 
ed their  swords,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  whole 
party ;  but  a  seasonable  display  of  the  power  of 
fire  arms  soon  reduced  them  to  mildness  and  sub- 
mission* 

Lebo  found  it  necessary,  with  a  view  to  his  ob- 
ject of  inquiring  the  road  to  Abyssinia,  to  wait 
vpim  their  king.  He  found  that  monarch  in  a 
straw  hut,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  courtiers  surrounded  him,  all  bearing 
staffi,  that  were  long  or  short  in  proportion  to 
their  rank.  As  Lobo  entered,  these  staffs  were 
instantly  employed  in  beating  him  back  to  the  door ; 
md  on  his  inquiring  the  motive  of  such  uncoufte- 
oos  usage,  he  was  assured,  that  this  was  the  invari- 
able mode  in  which  the  Galles  received  a  stranger, 
Aereby  proving  at  once  their  respect  for  him, 
and  their  own  prowess.  Our  traveller  then  thought 
fit  to  take  it  in  good  part,  though  he  inwardly  griev- 
ed that  he  should  have  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  men,  who  testified  their  hospitality  by  such 
tokens.  He  contrived,  however,  to  draw  from  them 
an  oath,  made  in  their  most  sacred  manner,  by  pla- 
cing their  hands  over  the  head  of  a  sheep  smeared 
with  butter,  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him. 
Inquiring  then  the  route  to  Abyssinia,  he  was  as- 
sured that  that  country  lay  at  an  immense  distance, 
and  that  nine  barbarous  nations  intervened,  amon^ 

YOU  u.  s> 
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whom  his  life  would  not  for  a  moment  be  in  safety^ 
He  gave  up,  therefore,  all  idea  of  proceeding  in 
this  direction.  Before  leaving  the  coast,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  required  blood- 
letting, and  thus  afforded  him  a  specimen  of  Moor- 
ish surgery.  The  operator  laid  bare  his  side,  to 
which  he  fastened  three  large  horns ;  then  draw- 
ing out  a  species  of  rusty  poinard^  made  successive 
wounds  with  it,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Uood 
had  flowed.  Our  traveller  recovered  from  that 
moment ;  but  whether  from  the  natural  effiefct  of 
the  operation,  or  from  the  violent  agitation  of  fear 
into  which  it  threw  him,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  the  way  of  Dun- 
cali,  a  small  kingdom  on  the  south-east  of  Abyssi- 
nia, not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  Here 
Lobo  was  led,  in  a  few  days,  though  by  a  some- 
what difficult  track,  to  the  residence  of  the  king» 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Abyssinian  mo- 
narch to  give  him  a  good  reception. .  The  mission- 
aries  found  him  in  his  capital,  being  a  village  of 
six  tents  and  twenty  cabins.  His  residence,  which 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  consisted 
of  a  single  apartment ;  on  one  side  of  whkh 
dwelt  the  monarch,  and  on  the  other  his  horse, 
which,  in  this  country,  is  considered  as  always  en- 
titled to  the  same  roof  with  its  master.  He  pro- 
fessed the  most  friendly  dispositiolit  tmd 
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them  that  they  miglit  consider  this  country  as  their 
own.  When  they  drew  forth  their  present,  how- 
ever, he  scornfully  rejected  it,  as  inadequate  to  his 
dignity ;  though,  on  declaring  that  it  was  utterly 
imposdble  to  give  more,  he  was  fain,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  to  accept  it.  From  that  time  they  ex- 
perienced much  ill-treatment  from  the  inhabitants ; 
and  provisions  were  even  withheld ;  all  which  they 
easily  traced  to  the  king's  anxiety  to  extract 
from  them  gifts  to  the  utmost  possible  amount. 
They  judged  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a 
warm  remonstrance,  and  to  threaten  making  a  re- 
port of  this  treatment  to  the  emperor.  This  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  ;-~they  obtained  provi- 
sions, and  were  enabled  to  proceed  on  their  jour- 
ney. The  track  lay,  for  a  great  distance,  through 
an  arid  and  des(date  plain,  where  I^bo  considers  it 
as  solely  owing  to  a  miraculous  interposition  that 
they  did  not  perish,  either  by  thirst  or  the  bites  of 
serpents.  An  opening  in  the  mountains  then 
brdi^t  them  to  a  delightful  and  refreshing  spot, 
whence  they  found  cooling  breezes,  clear  streams, 
and  forests  blooming  with  perpetual  verdure. 
This,  however,  proved  only  the  approach  to  an- 
iOther  dreary  track  through  the  great  plain,  whence 
Abyssinia  is  supplied  with  salt.  Our  author  gives 
a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  its  formation,  as 
derived  from  the  water  flowing  down  from  the 
mopntainsi  and  congealing  into  that  mineral.    This 
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route  also  was  very  desolate,  but  he  became  soon  in- 
sensible to  hardship,  "fear  having  entirely  en- 
"  grossed  his  mind/'  It  was  constantly  beset, 
he  understood,  by  the  Galla,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  numerous  caravans  which  carried 
salt  from  this  plain  into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia. 
Accordingly,  they  were  soon  frozen  with  horror, 
by  seeing  on  the  road  the  dead  bodies  of  a  caravan 
recently  massacred.  Another  troop,  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  was  in  search  of  themselves^ 
whom  they  missed  by  little  more  than  an  hour. 
Happily  they  escaped  all  these  perils,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Fremona,  the  principal  Catholic  monastery 
in  Abyssinia,  where  every  thing  was  done  to  make 
them  forget  the  hardships  through  which  they  had 
passed. 

As  soon  as  the  missionaries  were  recruited  front 

'  their  fatigues,  they  began  to  enter  upon  their  spi- 
ritual functions.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  village 
situated  upon  a  mountain,  from  the  chief  of  whieh 
the  known  fiivour  of  the  emperor  secured  them  a 

^  hospitable  reception.  But  scarcely  were  they  seat- 
ed, when  the  whole  neighbourhood  began  to  echo 
with  shrieks  and  lamentations,  like  those  of  per- 
sons involved  in  the  most  dreadful  calamity.  Oa 
inquiry,  they  learned  that  their  arrival  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this  pitiable  affliction.  The  inhabitants 
firmly  believed,  it  seems,  that  they  were  the  emis- 
saries of  the  devil,  and  would  certainly  entrap  a 
few  of  their  countrymen^  whose  fate  they  were 
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thus  deploring.     Tliey  were  firmly  assured  also, 
^hat  the  course  of  the  missionaries  was  speedily  to 
be  followed  by  clouds  of  grashoppers  (locusts),  the 
scourge  of  the  country,  and  the  sure  precursors  of 
famine.     There  happened  this  year  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar inroad  of  these  terrible  insects,  which  led  the 
people  easily  to  credit  the  report  j  never  reflecting, 
says  Lobo,  "  that  the  country  was  tormented  by  lo- 
**  custs,  before  there  were  Jesuits  in  Abyssinia,  or 
"  even  in  the  world."     It  was  also  a  firm  article 
of  belief,  that  the  hosts  administered  in  the  sacra- 
ment were  compounded  of  juices  strained  from  the 
blood  of  the  camel,  the  dog,  the  hare,  and  the 
swine ;  being  the  four  animals  which  are  held  in 
utter  abomination  throughout  Abyssinia.     Every 
protestation  to  the  contrary  was  in  vain  ;  whenever 
this  symbol  of  religion  appeared,  precipitate  flight 
was  the  consequence.    The  Jesuits  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  lady  of  the  village, 
hoping,  through  her  means,  to  procure  some  favour 
with  the  people,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fair 
sex  seem  to  have  been  always  their  enemies.  They 
paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages  ^ 
but  their  arrival  awakened  always  the  same  doleful 
concert ;  and,  as  grief  turned  sometimes  into  rage» 
their  lives,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  governors, 
might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.     They  soon  therefore 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  return  to  their  head- 
quarters at  Fremona.  Lobo  seems  to  have  expected 
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and  wished  to  have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
court ;  instead  of  which  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  monasteries  in  the  province  of 
Tigre.  This  charge  was  rendered  peculiarly  pain- 
ful by  the  famine  which  the  inroad  of  the  locusts^^ 
so  unjustly  imputed  to  himself,  had  Occasioned. 
The  monastery  was  besieged  by  unhappy  persons, " 
whom  want  had  driven  from  their  habitations,  and 
whose  meagre  forms,  and  pale  aspect,  indicated  the 
excess  of  their  misery.  The  utmost  exertions  of 
charity  were  insufficient  to  prevent  many  from  pe- 
rishing with  hunger. 

About  this  time,  a  civil  dissension  arose,  in  which 
the  missionaries  were  very  nearly  involved.  The 
viceroy  of  Tigre  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  ;  but  that  lady,  instead  of  paying  any  re- 
gard to  her  conjugal  duties,  abandoned  herself  to 
every  species  of  dissoluteness.  The  viceroy,  it 
seems,  "  was  more  nice  in  that  matter,  than  peo- 
*•  pie  of  rank  in  this  coudtry  generally  are.*'  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  father  thought  the  nicety 
somewhat  superfluous  ;  though  he,  admits,  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  degree  of  patience  to  en- 
dure such  injuries.  "  The  viceroy's  virtue,^^  saya 
he,  '^  was  not  proof  against  this  temptation ;  be 
*'  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,'*  and  made  bitter 
complaints  to  the  emperor  of  the  scandalous  con- 
duct of  his  daughter.  That  monarch,  it  appears* 
treated  the  affair  very  lightly,  which  more  and 
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more  exaspef ated  the  viceroy,  till  be  at  length  de- 
t^tnined  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  In  this 
crisis,  he  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  Abyssinian 
priests,  who  readily  promised  to  espouse  his  cause^ 
provided  he  wonM  assist  them  in  putting  to  death 
idl  the  Romish  mtssiottaries.  The  viceroy,  though 
on  a  pretty  intimate  footing  with  Lobo,  listened 
only  to  tlie  dictates  of  policy,  and  promised  every 
thi!^  to  the  priests*  He  used  various  stratagems 
and  allttrements  to  allure  the  father  into  his  power; 
and  tlie  latter  had  even  set  out  to  visit  him  ;  but 
learning  fully  the  course  which  the  prince  was 
pursuing,  be  turned  back  and  regained  Fremona. 
The  weroy  now  raised  openly  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, but  was  soon  after  defeated  by  the  impe- 
yia?  army,  and  put  to  death. 

Lobo  was  no^^**  oi'dered,  l^  his  superiors,  into 
the  kingdom  of  Damot,  en  the  south-western  fron- 
tier  of  Abyssinia.  Ofe  his  way  he  crossed  the 
Nile  (Bahr-el-Aarek),  about  two  days*  journey 
from  its  source.  There  was  neither  boat  nor 
^bridge,  and  the  multitude  of  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  to  swim. 
The  only  way  of  passing  is  on  floats,  gmded  by  long 
poles  J  and  even  these  are  dangerous,  as  the  above 
raentiemed  amphibia  often  cause  them  to  overset. , 
Lobo  seems  to  have  folt  an  extraordinary  emotion 
at  the  view  of  this  celebrated  stream,  and  to  have 
been  hogbly  efeted  with  the  idea  of  being  so  near 
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that  fountain  head,  which  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  antiquity  had  in  vain  laboured  to  approach.  He 
thus  describes  the  source,  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  actually  visited  it : 
"  This  spring,  or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two 
<*  holes,  each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone's-cast 
<<  distant  from  each  other ;  the  one  is  but  about 
<*  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  at  least  we  could 
'<  not  get  our  plummet  farther,  perfai^  because  it 
*'  was  stopped  by  roots,  for  the  whole  place  is  full 
''  of  trees  ;  of  the  other,  which  is  somewhat  less^ 
**  with  a  line  of  ten  feet  we  could  find  no  bottom^ 
*'  and  were  assured  by  the  inhabitants,  that  none 
'*  ever  had  been  found.'*  He  describes  also  a  lit- 
tle hill  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  high 
priest  annually  assembled  the  idolatrous  Agows, 
and  sacrificed  a  cow,  the  head  of  which  is  throwa 
into  one  of  the  fountains,  after  which  a  general 
sacrifice  and  festival  takes  place.  The  stream  is 
at  first  so  narrow,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  dried 
up  during  the  hot  season ;  but  being  swelled  by 
several  accessions,  it  reaches,  at  three  days'  journey 
from  its  source,  to  such  a  breadth,  that  a  mu^Let 
shot  will  scarcely  reach  across.  Our  author  next 
describes  its  crossing  the  lake  of  Dembea,  without, 
mixing  its  waters  ;  its  precipitation  down  the  ca- 
taract of  Alata,  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wa- 
^'  ter-falls  in  the  world,  where  he  was  charmed 
^  with  a  thousand  delightful  raiidwws ;"  its  vast 
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Semicircular  sweep  round  Gojam  and  Damot,  till 
it  returns  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  its 
qpring  ;  and  its  final  course  through  unknown  re- 
gions to  the  west.  He  was  ignorant  of  its  farther 
course,  till  it  arriyed  on  the  j^lains  of  Egypt. 

The  author  represents  the  part  of  the  province 
of  Damot,  in  which  he  now  resided,  as  the  most 
charming  spot  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  ur  is 
healthful  and  temperate,  the  mountains  shaded 
with  cedars  and  other  trees,  which  afford  refresh- 
ment and  coolness,  without  any  thing  uncouth  or 
savage.  They  sow  and  reap  at  all  seasons,  the 
ground  is  always  producing,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try resembles  a  pleasure-garden.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  regret,  that,  after  several  years  resi- 
dence, he  was  recalled  to  Tigre. 

The  concluding  part  of  Lobo's  residence  was  al- 
together disastrous.  Sultan  Segued  falling  into  a 
state  of  dotage,  great  part  of  the  power  devolved 
upon  his  son,  who,  though  outwardly  a  Catholic, 
cherished  a  secret  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith. 
Under  shelter  of  his  connivance,  the  great  men  df 
Abyssinia  gave  full  scope  tp  that  deadly  antipathy, 
which  they  had  always  cherished  against  the  Ro- 
mish missionaries.  Lobo  was  assured  that .  the 
viceroy  of  Tigre  had  formed  a  plan  to  deliver  them 
as  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  To 
avoid  this  fate,  they  fled,  and  put  themselves  into 
ih»  hwds  of  9k  chief  who  was  then  in  rebelUon^ 
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against  Abyssinia.  This  ^peMon  received  them  at 
first  with  all  imaginable  kindness ;  but,  to  their  ut- 
ter coDfitemation,  they  soon  found  themselves  in* 
solved  in  the  fate  which  they  had  iSed  to  avrnd, 
and  were  sold  to  the  basha  of  Suakem.  Tlieir  ap- 
prehensions, on  approaching  this  destination,  were 
very  considerable  ;  as  the  basha  was  known  to  be  a 
rooted  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  and  to  have  declar- 
ed, that  he  would  die  content,  provided  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  killing  them  all  with  hia  own  hand. 
On  their  arrival,  accordingly,  he  for  some  time 
talked  of  nothing  but  impi^ng  and  flaying  ative. 
On  finding,  however,  diat  a  lib^ial  ransom  might 
be  obtained,  his  views  changed,  and  he  directed 
his  rigour,  solely  to  the  oli^ect  of  extorting  the  ut- 
most possible  sum.  A  high  ransom  being  accord- 
ingly paid,  they  were  at  length  set  at  liberty,  and 
sailed  for  Diu. 

Lebo  gives  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  the 
Abyssinian  veligion.  There  does  not  from  thence 
af^ar  much  room  for  such  extreme  zeal  to  convert 
lliem  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  they  appear  merely 
to  carry  a  little  farther  some  of  its  supei^tions* 
-Their  reverence  for  the  Holy  Virgin  surpasses  eren. 
that  of  the  Romish  church,  and  it  is  their  pride, 
that  no  natioA  on  earth,  except  themselves,  enter- 
tains an  adequate  sense  of  the  dignity  of  that  sab- 
ered personage.  Their  fasts  are  much  stricter,  aa 
they  ikiclude  milk  and  butter,  and  the  country  a& 
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fording  no  fish,  they  are  reduced  to  roots  and  pulse. 
The  country  is  so  full  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sing  in  one  without 
being  heard  by  another.  This  singings  indeed,  is 
extremely  audible,  for,  be»des  straining  their  voices 
to  the  highest  pitch,  they  fidl  to  leaping,  dancing, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  so  that  it  seems  rather  a 
riotous  meeting  than  a  religious  assembly.  The 
father  having  reproached  them  with  this  tumultu- 
ous species  of  worship,  they  defended  it  by  quoting 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Clap  your  hands,  all 
**  ye  nations." 

In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  Abyssinians,  Lobo 
entirely  confirms  their  passion  for  raw  flesh.  *'  When 
^*  they  feast  a  friend,  they  kill  an  ox,  and  set  im- 
"  mediatdy  a  quarter  of  him  raw  upon  the  table 
"  (for  their  most  elegant  treat  is  raw  meat  newly 
^*  killed)  with  pepper  and  salt ;  the  gall  of  the  ox 
'*  serves  them  for  oil  and  vinegar."  By  those  who 
wished  to  entertain  well  our  missionary,  this  treat 
was  liberally  oiered  to  him  ;  and  he  could  not  de-^ 
cline  it* with  grace,  unless  by  saying  that  it  was  too 
good  for  him.  Beer  and  mead  are  their  favourite 
ligaord,  and  are  used  to  excess ;  **  nor  can  there 
^<  be  a  greater  (^ence  against  good  manners,  than 
**  to  let  the  guests  go  away  sober,"  The  common 
people  are  very  poc^rly  apparelled;  but  the  rich 
use  splendid  dresses.  They  love  Inright  and  glaring 
colours,  and  wear  commonly  floUu  cov«ed  vritk  gold^ 
and  jsilver  embroidery. 
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In  167s,  there  was  published  in  London,  by 
the  printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  "  Short  Re- 
"  lation  of  the  river  Nile,  by  an  eye  witness, 
"  translated  out  of  the  Portuguese  by  Sir  Peter 
**  Wyche."  This  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  an  extract  from  Lobo's  manuscript,  and  bears 
some  marks  of  it ;  but  it  differs  from  the  account 
found  in  his  travels.  In  this  relation,  the  twa 
springs  are  compared  to  two  eyes,  and  said  to  be 
each  about  the  size  of  a  coach  wheel.  They  "  rise 
*<  in  a  little  field  covered  with  green  and  thick 
'*  wood.  Travellers,  and  especially  horsemen,  are 
*'  easily  convinced,  that  this  ground  stands  in  the 
*<  water,  from  its  trembling  and  hollow  sound. 
<'  This  field  is  lost  in  a  lake,  where  'tis  under  water. 
"  This  plain  is  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  over- 
<*  looking  many  spacious  valleys,  and  from  this 
**  height  insensibly  descends.  From  the  middle  of 
<<  this  descent  is  seen,  near  a  trench  entangled  with 
**  shrubs,  the  bigger  of  these  springs,  whose  bottom 
<^  is  not  to  be  reached  with  af  lance  of  five  and 
<^  twenty  palms,  which,  by  the  way,  meets  with 
«  (as  is  guessed)  the  roots  of  the  neighbouring 
**  shrubs,  so  hindering  further  passage  ;  the  other 
<<  spring  is  to  be  &thomed  at  sixteen  palms.''  At 
little  more  than  two  days'  journey  from  its  head» 
the  Nile  iM  said  to  become  so  deep,  that  vessels  may 
gul  in  it.  Immediately  afi;er  it  is  so  contracted 
between  rocks  that  it  may  be  stepped  over.    After 
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treating  at  length  of  the  grandeur  and  importance 
of  the  Nile,  he  concludes  :  "  This  secret,  with  di- 
•*  vers  others  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  their 
•*  discovery,  was  reserved  for  the  indefatigable  in- 
**  dustry  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  seen  with 
*•  their  eyes,  what  many  have  desired,  but  could 
*•  not  obtain/' 

In  1655,  an  Italian  gentleman,  Sig.  Giacomo 
Baratti,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  east,  and  ar<^ 
rived  at  Cairo.  He  met  here  with  the  Abuna, 
who  was  about  to  depart^  in  order  to  exercise  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  in  Abyssinia.  The  advan- 
tage of  travelling  with  a  person  of  such  distinction, 
appeared  to  Baratti  a  sufficient  motive  to  give  this 
direction  to  his  wandering  inclinations.  They  set 
out  for  Suez,  intending  to  sail  down  the  Red  Sea» 
but  the  dread  of  the  Turkish  pirates  induced  them 
,  to  take  the  very  tedious  and  difficult  route  by  land. 
It  was  rendered  easier,  however,  by  their  joining 
the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  The  route  lay 
chiefly  over  craggy  mountains,  where  they  saw  on- 
ly wild  beasts,  entirely  different  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope. They  met  a  few  straggling  tents  of  Ara- 
bians, distinguished  for  nothing  but  **  poverty  and 
**  misery/*  Their  food  was  roots,  or  such  wild 
beasts  as  they  could  kill ;  their  clothing  merely  the 
large  leaves  of  a  particular  species  of  tree  which 
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grows  in  the  forests.  These,  being  fastened  to  < 
string  tied  about  their  waists,  hang  down  <<  like 
*^  pendants/^  so  as  barely  to  answer  the  call  of  de- 
cency. He  remarks,  however,  that  they  thus  re- 
semble European  nobility,  in  having  every  day  a 
change  of  apparel.  On  coming  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Bamagasso,  they  found  a  race  of  people,  wh<H 
though  calling  themselves  Christians,  scarcely  dif- 
fered from  the  heathens,  unless  in  name.  Their 
houses  were  fitter  for  wild  beasts  than  men,  the 
walls  being  chiefly  of  mud,  the  roof  of  cane  and 
reeds,  and  the  whole  fabric  supported  by  a  wooden 
pillar,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hut.  In  passing 
through  Tigre,  they  found  the  country  dreadfully 
laid  waste  by  a  Turkish  invasion.  They  came  then 
to  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  where  the  Abuna 
was  received  with  great  pomp,  and  our  traveller  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  kissing  the  sovereign's  gar- 
ment. 

Baratti's  intimacy  with  the  Abyssinian  clergy, 
consequent  upon  his  connection  with  the  Abuna, 
procured  to  him  a  view  of  the  (diace  where  the 
princes  are  confined.  It  was  shewn  to  him  by  the 
bishop  of  Amhara.  It  is  a  strong  castle^  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  containing  gardens  and 
walks,  beautifully  watered  by  artificial  fountains^ 
which  maintain  a  perpetual  verdure.  The  place 
appeared  to  him  as  delicious  as  any  he  had  ever 
b^eld.    The  princes  cannot  quit  it  unless  in  com* 
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pany  with  their  governors ;  aad  they  can  in  no 
case  leave  the  jnountain,  which  is  approachable  on- 
ly I^  a  narrow  pass,  carefully  guai-ded*  He  saw 
the  library,  composed  of  ten  thousand  manuscript 
volumes,  some  of  which  he  was  told  were  the  most 
ancient  books  in  the  world,  being  written  by  the 
Egyptian  sages  in  the  time  of  Moses«  Some  ap# 
peared  to  him  to  be  made  of  the  J^gjfptian  papy* 
ru8.  Twenty-three  persons  were  constantly  em- 
ployed  in  transcribing  such  manuscripts  as  seemed 
to  be  falling  into  decay. 

The  author  gives  a  very  favourable  view  of  the 
Abysunian  clergy,  who,  both  in  belief  and  prac- 
tice, appear  much  superior  to  the  Romish  priests^ 
who  were  so  zealous  for  their  conversion*  Their 
monks  do  not  devote  themselves  to  idleness  and 
beggary,  like  those  of  Europe;  they  employ  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  moderate  labour,  visiting 
the  sick  and  other  charitable  offices,  and  spend  the 
evening  in  conversation  and  innocent  amusements. 
They  live  together  in  the  greatest  harmony;  so 
that  our  author  conceives,  if  there  is  a  paradise 
upon  earthy  it  is  among  these  monks  and  friars  of 
Ethiopia.  In  addition  to  their  old  creed,  they  have 
drawn  up  a  new  one  to  guard  against  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  They  declare,  that,  though 
the  Virgin  Mary  be  worthy  of  the  highest  rei^ 
lence^  she  if  neither  to  be  worshipped  nor  prayed 
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to ;  that  the  cross  is  a  mere  badge  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  possesses  no  virtue  in  itself;  that,  though 
St  Peter  was  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  his  succes- 
sors at  Rome  enjoy  no  authority  over  the  rest  of 
the  church  -,  that  the  apostles  and  martyrs  are  to 
be  reverenced  along  with  the  angels,  but  not 
to  be  prayed  to,  nor  their  merits  imputed  to  us ; 
and  that  priests  may  be  lawfully  married,  provided 
it  be  to  one  wife  only.  From  these  specimens,  we 
may  judge  hqw  far  the  religion  of  Abyssinia  would 
have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

In  1698,  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  being  ex« 
tremely  indisposed,  sent  a  message,  accompanied 
with  liberal  promises,  to  Poncet,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician  at  Cairo,  requesting  that  he  would  come  and 
afford  him  the  benefit  of  his  medical  advice.  Poncet 
accepted  the  invitation;  and  the  opportunity  being 
judged  favourable  for  making  a  new  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  Catholic  religion,  Xavier  de  Brevedent, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  went  along  with  him.  On  the 
Sd  October,  they  set  out  from  Siout  with  the  Sen- 
naar  caravan.  Poncet  felt  an  extraordinary  emo- 
tion at  entering  this  desert  of  moving  sand,  where 
the  slightest  breeze  raised  a  cloud  that  darkened 
the  air.  The  danger  is  here  imminent,  of  separat- 
ing even  for  the  smallest  space  from  the  rest  of  the 
caravan,  as  in  this  case  it  is  scarcely  possible  ever 
to  rejoin  it,  or  to  avoid  being  lost  in  these  immense 
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deserts.  In  four  days  they  arrived  at  Helaoua, 
^EUwah,)  called  commonly  the  Greater  Oasis.  The 
name  signifies  the  country  of  sweets,  and  it  seemed 
entirely  to  answer  the  api  ellation.  Gardens  watered 
with  rivulets,  and*  the  perpetual  verdure  of  palm 
trees,  formed  the  most  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
country  they  had  left.  All  the  fields  were  over- 
spread  with  senna ;  but  that  shrub,  so  highly  prized 
in  Europe,  is  never  used  in  this  country.  They 
now  entered  on  another  desert,  much  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  than  the  one  they  liad  first 
traversed.  Here  they  could  not  discover  a  single 
fpring  or  rivulet ;  neither  birds,  beasts,  grass,  nor 
even  the  smallest  insect ;  nothing  but  mountains, 
dead  bodies  and  bones  of  camels,  objects  which 
struck  our  traveller  with  inexpressible  horror.  After 
passingChabba,(Sheb,)a  region  abounding  in  alum, 
they  came  so  Selyme,  where  they  found  excellent 
water,  and  supplied  themselves  with  a  stock  of  that 
necessary  for  five  days.  They  did  not,  however,  see 
a  human  habitation,  till  they  arrived  at  Machoo, 
(Moscho,)  a  large  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Nile,  where  that  river  forms  several  fertile  islands. 
Their  route  now  lay  along  its  shores,  through  a 
fertile  and  agreeable  valley,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, extend  above  a  league  in  breadth,  and  bor- 
dered immediately  on  the  most  frightful  deserts. 
Even  this  limited  fertility  is  not  the  gift  of  nature, 
for,  as  the  banks  are  high,  no  inundation  takes 
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place ;  but  the  water  is  raised  by  mackmes  dramu 
by  oxen  into  vast  reservoirs,  "vrfienoe  it  is  distri- 
buted over  the  district. 

On  the  Idth  November^  Poncet  arrived  at  Don- 
gola,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  the  only  mo- 
dem traveller  who  has  visited  this  ancient  capital 
of  Nubia.  His  description  of  it  is  not  very  splen* 
did.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  dry  sandy 
hill,  and  the  streets  are  almost  choaked  witii 
sand,  which  the  floods  bring  down  fnmi  the 
mountains  behind.  The  houses  are  low  and  ill 
built,  the  streets  half  deserted.  The  castle, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  spacious^ 
but  poorly  fortified,  though  it  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Arabs  in  check.  They  dined  several  times 
with  the  king,  who  was  dressed  in  green  velvet, 
and  had  a  numerous  guard,  armed  with  long 
swords  and  pikes.  Persons  of  rank  here  go  bare- 
headed,  their  hair  being  disposed  in  tresses,  and 
their  whole  attire  consisting  in  a  rude  vest  without 
sleeves.  Their  horses  are  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
the  riders  very  skilful.  They  profess  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  but  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  they  continually  repeat. 
Their  usual  course  of  life  is  irregular  and  disso- 
lute in  the  extreme.  Father  Brevedent  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  on  reflecting  that  they  wf  re  once 
Christians,  and  fell  away,  merely  from  the  want  of 
missionaries  to  instruct  them. 
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On  the  6th  January  1699,  the  party  left  Don- 
gola,  and  arrived  at  Korti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
river,  above  this  place,  are  in  a  lawless  state,  and 
plunder  all  the  caravans  that  pass  by;  travellers 
are  therefore  obliged  to  take  their  course  through 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  This  desert,  however,  is 
leas  frightful  than  those  of  Libya,  herbs  and  trees 
being  found  in  it.  After  some  days,  they  arrived 
at  Derrara,  (Derri,)  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and 
some  time  after,  at  Guerri,  (Gerri,)  they  crossed 
that  river.  The  goods  and  passengers  were  con- 
veyed in  boats,  but  the  cattle  were  fastened  with 
ropes,  and  obliged  to  swim  over.  After  travelling 
through  some  fine  forests  of  acacias,  tliey  arrived 
at  the  city  of  Sennaar,  the  situation  of  which  ap- 
peared to  them  enchanting.  Poncet  describes 
it  as  large,  containing  100,000  souls.  The. 
houses  are  poorly  built,  though  the  flat  roofs  form 
agreeable  terraces.  The  kmg's  palace  is  surround- 
ed with  a  lofty  brick  wall,  but  the  edifices  which 
compose  it  are  not  arranged  with  any  degree  of 
order  or  taste.  The  apartments,  however,  are 
richly  adorned  with  carpets.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  the  king  the  day  after  their  arrival.  Af- 
ter paasing  through  a  spacious  court,  paved  with  a 
kind  of  delft  ware,  they  found  the  monarch  seated  ^ 
cross  le^ed  on  a  very  neat  sofa,  surrounded  by 
about  twenty  old  men.      He  himself  was  only 
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nineteen,  well  made,  of  a  majestic  stature,  and, 
tliougfa  black,  had  neither  the  thick  lips  nor  flat 
nose  usually  found  in  the  negro  race.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  silken  ves{  embroidered  with 
gold,  having  over  it  a  kind  of  scarf  made  of  very 
fine  cotton.  Before  entering,  they  were  obliged 
to  pull  oflF  their  shoes  ;  and  on  being  ushered  info 
the  presence,  did  homage,  by  falling  on  their  knees, 
and  kissing  the  ground  thrice.  The  king  shewed 
great  pleasure  at  the  view  of  the  glasses,  curiosities, 
&c.  which  were  offered  as  presents,  and  put  many 
questions,  which  shewed  an  intelligent  and  inqui- 
sitive turn  of  mind.  The  chief  amusement  of  this 
monarch,  was  to  make  an  excursion  twice  a  week 
into  the  country,  with  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
courtiers  and  attendants.  Most  of  his  time  there 
was  spent  in  seeing  his  nobles  fire  at  a  mark.  On 
other  days,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
-public  business,  particularly  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  is  performed  in  the  summary 
manner  usual  over  all  the  east.  On  the  death  of 
a  king  of  Sennaar,  the  great  coulkcil  assembles,  and 
having  fixed  upon  the  heir,  immediately  takes 
^measures  for  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death. 
One  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch,  however, 
had  escaped  this  barbarous  precaution,  and  was 
now  in  Abyssinia. 

Poncet  was  much  struck  with  the  cheapness  of 
all  commodities  at  Sennaar.  A. camel  cost  onLy 
seven  or  eight  livres,  an  ox  two  and  a  half,  a  sheep 
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fi^fteenpence,  and  a  hea  a  penny*  The  market 
was  held  daily  in  an  open  square,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  There  w;is  also  a  slave  market  in  the 
square  before  the  palace.  An  extensive  tr^de  was 
carried  on  by  way  of  Saquem,  (Suakem,)  on  the 
Red  Sea.  The  exports  were  ivory,  tamarinds,  ci- 
vet, gold  dust,  &c. :  the  imports  very  various,  chief- 
ly  spices,  hardware,  toys,  particularly  a  species  of 
black  beads  made  at  Venice. 

Our  traveller,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
spent  three  months  at  Sennaar,  during  which  time 
hfi  was  treated  with  the  greatest  honours.  It  then 
appeared  time  to  proceed  on  his  destination.  He 
was  delayed  .nineteen  days  at  Geasim,  (Giesim.) 
Here  the  plain  terminating,  and  the  country  rising 
into  mountains,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  all  th^jr 
camels,  as  unfit  for  travelling  a  rough  and  uneven 
ground.  After  p^^sing  for  some  days  through  vast 
groves  of  tamarind  trees,  they  arrived  at  Serka,  the 
frontier  town  of  Abyssinia.  The  route  lay  now 
over  mountains,  cultivated  to  the  summit,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  trees  unknown  to  Europe.  On 
the  road.  Father  Brevedent  died,  an  event  deeply 
lamented  by  Poncet,  who,  besides  various  othet 
eminent  qualities,  ascribes  to  hiii^  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  power  of  working  miracles.  On 
the  21st  July  he  arrived  at  Gondar,  and  the  very 
next  day  received  a  private  visit  from  the  emperor, 
whom  he  continued  to  see  almost  daily  ^  but  it  was 
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not  till  the  10th  of  August  that  he  was  able  to  at* 
tend  a  public  audience.  He  found  the  emperor 
seated  on  his  throne ;  it  was  a  kind  of  sofa,  the 
feet  of.^which  were  of  solid  gold,  and  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  and  cushions  riehly  ornamented  with 
gold.  It  was  placed  in  an  alcove  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  under  a  dome  glittering  with  gold  and 
blue.  His  head  was  bare,  with  a  large  emerald 
above  the  forehead,  llie  rest  of  his  dress  consist* 
ed  of  a  vest  and  sash,  both  richly  embroidered  with 
gold. 

Poncet  made  three  low  bows  to  the  emperor,  and 
kissed  his  hand.  The  usual  previous  ceremony  of 
a  triple  prostration,  and  kissing  the  feet,  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  his  case,  out  of  very  peculiar  favour. 
'Hie  never-failing  ceremony  of  presents  passed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner ;  the  doctor  was  then  made 
to  sit  down,  and  a  magnificent  collation  served  up. 

The  emperor  immediately  placed  himself  under 
the  course  of  medicine  prescribed  by  our  traveller, 
the  effect  of  which  was  so  happy,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  perfectly  cured  ;  a  result  which  added 
greatly  to  the  favour  which  he  had  previously  en- 
joyed. That  monarch,  being  extremely  devout,  de- 
termined now  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  our  traveller  was  in- 
vited to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was  celebrated 
with  a  profuse  display  of  woridly  pomp.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
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|p«laee»  through  whom  the  empei'or  marched  in  his 
most  splendid  attire,  preceded  by  the  sound  of  fifes, 
k^le-dniBis,  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  other  instni* 
meBts.  His  crown,  adorned  with  a  cross  of  jewels, 
was  carried  before  him,  and  his  led  horses,  covered 
fdth  immensely  rich  trappings,  dosed  the  procesi- 
inon.  On  the  entrance  into  the  church,  two  can- 
nons were  fired,  and  two  more,  when  the  saera- 
meot  was  administered.  The  emperor  dined  that 
day  in  public.  Our  tmvell^r's  account  of  the 
dishes  coincides  precisely  with  that  of  Lobo,  with 
the  addition,  that  every  thing  which  the  monarch 
eats  is  previously  tasted.  A  little  brandy,  follow- 
ed by  mead,  were  the  only  liquors  used  by  hios*  •>> 
PoBoet  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  wine,  con- 
sideni^  the  ii4mirable  grapes  which  the  country 
pt)duced.  He  was  told,  however,  that  the  heat 
prevented  wine  from  keeping ;  and,  on  tasting  the 
mead,  he  found  it  delicious,  though  not  very  salu- 
tary to  the  stomqch. 

Gondar  is  three  or  four  lefigues  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  hundred  churches.  It  exhibits  no- 
thing, hoiyever,  of  the  splendour  of  an  European 
city*  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
there  ^re  no  shops.  The  trade,  which  is  exten- 
sive, is  carried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the 
goods  are  daily  exposed  on  mats.  The  current 
specie  consists  of  gold  and  salt. 

Foncet  was  prevented  by  accident  from  visiting 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  but  gives  an  account  of 
them  from  report,  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Lobo. 
His  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  country  also 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  other 
travellers.  Finding  his  health  injured  by  the  cli- 
mate, he  determined,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  emperor,  to  return  to  Egypt.  He 
went  by  the  common  track  through  Tigte,  so  that 
little  of  novelty  occurs  in  the  remainder  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  embarked  at  Messua  (Massuah)  on  the 
«8th  October  1699. 

After  the  time  of  Poncet,  a  long  period  elapsed 
without  any  journey  deserving  of  notice  being  un- 
dertaken into  Abyssinia.  That  country  became 
almost  forgotten  in  Europe,  when  it  was  again 
brought  into  view  by  the  exertions  of  one  individual. 
This  new  traveller  embarked  in  the  dangerous  enr 
terprise,  without  any  motives  of  fanaticism  or  am- 
bition, but  solely  to  promote  his  own  reputation 
and  the  interests  of  science.  His  journey  formed 
the  first  in  a  series  made  with  this  enlightened 
and  liberal  view,  into  the  interior  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent. After  his  consulship  at  Algiers,  Mr  Bruce 
seems  to  have  determined  upon  undertaking  some 
important  expedition,  though  he  he^tated  for  some 
time  as  to  the  direction.  At  length  he  fixed  upon 
Abyssinia.  His  imagination  was  peculiarly  fired 
by  the  idea  of  penetrating  to  the  sources  of  the 
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Kile,  which  appeared  to  him  yet  undiscovered* 
though  they  had  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers,  and  even  conquerors^ 
On  this  subject,  he  laboured  under  some  errors. 
The  obgect  at  best  was  a  very  secondary  one  to  that 
which  he  really  accomplished,  of  exploring  the  phy- 
ttcal  and  moral  character  of  a  region  so  vast,  and 
presenting  so  many  interesting  features.  Mr  Bruoe 
was  aware,  that  the  journey  was  dangerous.  He 
fortified  himself,  therefore,  by  a  firman  from  the 
Porte,  and  by  letters  from  the  sherifie  of  Mecca, 
and  his  minister,  Metical  Aga.  He  was  warned 
that  all  these  would  but  imperfectly  protect  him 
against  the  Naybe  of  Arkeeko,  a  stupid  and  blood<* 
thirsty  wretch,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  coun* 
try,  had  rendered  himself  nearly  independent,  and 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  rob  and  murder  every 
stranger.  Our  traveller,  however,  was  not  to  be 
easily  intimidated.  He  had  been  preceded  by  his 
guide,  Mahomet  Ghiberti,  who  spread  the  report 
that  a  great  prince,  son  or  brother  to  a  king,  was 
soon  to  ai'rive  at  Massuah,  This  boasted  extrac- 
tion did  not  prevent  the  Naybe  from  proposing  in 
council,  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  ef- 
fects seized  upon.  His  nephew  Achmet,  howevei^ 
strongly  ol]gected  to  such  a  measiu*e,  not  on  the 
gioond  of  honour,  which  would  have  made  little  im- 
pression in  such  a  quarter,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
danger  of  committing  tjiis  outrage  upon  so  mighty 
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a  prince)  at  the  veiy  time  when  an  English  vessel  was 
lying  off  thp  harbour  of  Jidda.  The  Naybe  there- 
upon half  consented  to  spare  this  victim. 

Mr  Bruce  arrived  at  Massuah  on  the  SQth  of 
September,  and  immediately  waited  on  Achmet, 
whom  he  found  sitting  in  the  ^narket-place  dressecl 
in  a  large  white  muslin  frock,  similar  to  those  worn 
in  Europe  by  children ;  an  attire  neither  suited  to 
his  figure  nor  character,  but  which  forme4  his  AiU 
dress.  Mr  Bruce  saw  him  afterwards  at  hia  hone 
in  undress,  when  he  wore  <mly  a  pair  of  cdico 
drawers.  He  questioned  him  strictly  if  he  really 
was  of  that  exalted  rank,  reported  by  Mahomet 
Ghiberti.  Our  tvaveller  frankly  told  him  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  which  did  not  cause  any  coolness 
in  Achmet's  friendship.  On  the  SI  st,  the  Naybe 
arrived  at  Massuah,  and  Mr  Bruce  was  introduced. 
He  found  him  sitting  in  a  large  wooden  elbow  chair, 
at  the  end  of  two  files  of  naked  attendants,  and  with 
no  other  dress  than  a  cotton  shirt  so  dirty,  that  all 
hope  seemed  over  of  its  ever  again  being  clean.  The 
letters  were  presented,  to  which  he  paid  very  little 
attention,  but  merely  laid  them  beside  him,  sayings 
that  it  would  require  a  month  to  read  them  all. 
On  receiving  the  presents,  a  gleam  of  sfitis&c-r 
tion  appeared,  which  he  did  not,  however,  deign 
to  express.  Mr  Bruce  retired,  aa  the  whol^ 
very  little  content  with  this  interview.  He  soon 
after  received  an  immense  list  of  presents,  that 
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jfnre  to  be  given  to  the  chief  in  his  various  charac* 
ten ;  as  Naybe  of  Arkeeko»  as  a  Turkish  Aga,  and 
as  having  abstained  from  searching  the  baggage. 
Mr  Bruce,  emboldened  by  Achmet's  protection^ 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  any  thing  in  any  of 
these  capacities.  He  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  a  violent  altercation  ensued ;  though,  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  Naybe,  leambg  that  he  had  letters  to 
Michael  Suhul,  governor  of  Tigre,  growled  a  species 
of  consent  to  £is  departure.  He  afterwards,  how- 
ever,  again  attempted,  by  the  most  violent  threats, 
to  extract  presents  and  sums  of  money,  and  at- 
tempts were  even  made  by  his  emissaries  to  break 
into  the  house  in  the  night  time  i  but  Bruce  being 
supported  not  only  by  Achmet,  but  by  the  sardar 
of  the  Janissaries,  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  departure. 

Our  traveller  now  ascended  the  vast  chain  of 
mountains,  over  which  the  road  into  the  interior  of 
Abyssinia  is  conducted.  The  pass  of  Taranta  was 
piuticularly  formidable,  it  being  extremely  di£ScuIt 
to  convey  over  the  quadrant  and  other  astronomi- 
cal instruments.  Mr  Brace  does  not  agree,  how- 
ever, with  those  who  represent  the  mountains  of 
Tigre  as  loftier  than  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  A 
mountain,  near  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  appeared  to 
him  higher  than  Lamalmon,  and  the  St  Bernard 
than  Taranta.  The  most  striking  circumstance  con- 
sists in  their  £orm%  some  being  flat,  thin,  and  square 
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like  a  hearthstone ;  some  resembliogpyramids^othenp 
obelisks  or  prisms;  some  even,  he  asserts,  bein^^ 
like  pyramids  pitched  on  their  points.  The  party 
then  arrived  at  Dixan,  a  considerable  town,  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  the  Naybe's  territory  and 
that  of  Abyssinia.  A  little  beyond,  he  came  up  to 
the  Bahamagash.  The  first  sight  of  this  prince  im- 
pressed him  with  little  reverence,  as  he  and  his 
seven  followers  had  an  appearance  equally  beggarly. 
'He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  person  of  greater  coii- 
sequence  than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  sup- 
posed. After  spending  two  days  with  him,  Mr 
Bruce  went  on  and  arrived  at  Adowa,  the  capital 
of  Tigre.  Frpm  thence  he  went  to  see  the  mo- 
nastery of  Fremona,  which  had  always  been  the 
chief  establishment  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  pierced  for  musquetry.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  by  much  the  most  defensible  place 
he  saw  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  have  more  the  air  of  a 
castle  than  a  convent. 

Mr  Bruce  next  visited  the  ruins  of  Axum,  which 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  under  Mr  Salt's 
travels.  After  leaving  that  place,  he  overtook  three 
soldiers  driving  a  cow,  which  they  suddenly  stopt» 
and  threw  down  upon  the  ground.  Mr  Bruce  sup* 
posed  they  were  about  to  kill  the  animal ;  but  was 
much  surprised,  when,  having  cut .  out  two  beef 
steaks  from  the  buttock,  they  applied  Boam  clay  t» 
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the  wound,  and  again  drove  her  before  them.  TTiis 
appeared  to  him  the  most  soldier-like  and  commo- 
dious mode  of  carrying  provisions  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  not  yet  aware,  that  food  in  this  live 
state»  was  the  common  and  favourite  banquet  of 
the  country. 

•  Brace  now  passed  thrcmgh  the  province  of  Sire, 
and  crossed  the  Tacazze,  the  banks  of  which  ap* 
pesared  to  him  very  beautiful,  from  the  number  o£ 
fine  trees  with  which  they  were  covered.  Before 
reaching  Gondar,  he  had  still  to  cross  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Lamalmon.  He  did  not,  however,  ex- 
perience any  inconvenience  in  the  passage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  cool  air  proved  a  restorative  both  to 
his  spirits  and  appetite.  On  its  top  is  a  large 
plain,  where  com  is  produced  abundantly.  In  de- 
scending, he  came  in  sight  of  Gondar,  in  which 
the  king's  palace  only  was  visible  ;  the  rest  was  so 
inyolved  in  trees,  that  it  appeared  merely  like  a 
dark  grove. 

Abyssinia  was  at  this  time  convulsed  by  violent 
civil  war.  Ras  Michael,  the  governor  of  Tigre, 
had  assassinated  the  late  king  Joas,  and  had  placed 
J0U  the  thnone  Tecla  Haimanout,  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
.who  acted  entirely  under  his  direction.  To  conso- 
lidate this  usurped  power,  he  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure an  alliance  with  the  queea  dowager  or  Itegfae, 
.by  marrying .  her  daughter  Ozoro  Esther,  and  he 
courted  Powussen  and  Gusho,  the  governors  of 
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Amhara  and  B^emder,  who  were  in  the  qoe^i't 
interest.  All  these  persons  merely  temporued 
with  Michael,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  overthrowing  his  power.  Besides  this  internal 
source  of  dissension,  Fasil,  the  chief  of  the  Galla, 
had  seized  the  fertile  southern  provinces  of  Damot, 
Gojam,  Maitsha,  and  Agoumidre,  and,  with  a  view 
to  extend  his  footing  in  Abyssinia,  had  declared 
Jiis  determination  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  late 
king. 

When  Mr  Bruce  arrived  at  Gondar,  the  prin* 
oipal   persons    to    whom    he   was    recommended 
happened  to  be  absent.     An  accident,  however, 
soon  introduced  him  at  court.  Two  young  princes, 
the  grandchildren  of  the  Iteghe,  were  seized  with 
the  small-pox ;  and  Mr  Bruce,  who,  during  bis  stay 
at  Tripoli,  had  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of 
medicine,  which  rendered  him  much  superior  to 
the  Abyssinian  physicians,  was  sent  for  to  attend 
them.     Their  mother,  Ozoro  Esther,  was  then  as- 
siduously nursing  them ;    a  circumstance  which 
threw  her  and  Mr  Bruce  constantly  tc^tfaer.  Our 
traveller,  besides  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
children,  was  calculated,  both  by  person  and  man- 
ners, to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex  ; 
so  that,  with  these  opportunities,  he  seen  made  great 
progress  in  the  good  graces  of  the  princess,  who^ 
from  that  time,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
render  his  residence  in  Abyssinia  agreeable. 
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Mr  Bruce  saw  Ras  Michael,  for  the  first 
time,,  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Galla.  He  appeared  lean,  dd,  with  sore 
eyes,  and  had  merely  a  dirty  cloth  wrapt  ahout  his 
person.  On  our  trayeller  being  introduced,  he 
gave  the  usual  salutation,  but  iock  no  farther  no* 
lice  of  him.  Afterwards,  when  Mahomet  6hi- 
berti  requested  protection  for  him,  Michael  pro- 
tested the  extreme  difficulty  he  found  in  protect- 
ing himself,  and  his  consequent  total  inability  to 
protect  any  other  person.  When,  however,  he  was 
told  that  Yagoube  (the  name  borne  by  Mr  Bruce) 
excelled  all  the  Abyssinians  in  riding  and  shoot- 
ing ;  and  when  his  skill  in  the  latter  exercise  was 
proved  by  his  piercing  a  shield  with  a  candle, 
Michaers  neglect  ceased,  and  he  appointed  him  to 
an  office  near  his  person.  Mr  Bruce  was  now  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  scenes  of  coarse  and  bru- 
tal festivity,  with  which  Gondar  was  then  filled. 
Michael  was  marrying  one  of  his  grand-daughters 
to  Powussen,  governor  of  Begemder.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  cattle  were  slaughtered  every  day,  and  the 
meat  distributed  raw  through  the  town ;  while  hy- 
dromel  was  drunk  in  immense  quantities.  Mr  Bruce 
was  obliged  to  dine  every  day  with  the  king,  and 
to  drink  copiously  of  that  favourite  liquor,  to  the 
great  injury  of  his  health.  In  the  evening,  he  re- 
paired to  parties  given  by  married  ladies,  who 
ate,  drank,  and  smoked  Uke  the  men ;  and  whose 
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whole  conduct  was,  if  possible,  still  less  under  the 
guidance  of  order  and  decorum.  Our  traveller's 
health  was  soon  so  much  injured  by  this  course  of 
life,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  for  some  time  to  a 
house  in  the  country. 

These  festive  scenes  were  the  forerunner  of  an 
entire  change  of  affairs.  Gusho  and  Powussen,  the 
friends  of  the  Iteghe,  and  of  the  late  king,  form- 
ed,  in  conjupction  with  Fasil,  chief  of  the  Galla, 
a  plan  to  surround  and  cut  off  Michael.  The  lat- 
ter gained  intelligence  of  their  design,  but  could 
escape  its  effects  only  by  retiring  into  Tigre.  The 
confederate  chiefs  then  marched  upon  Gondar^ 
where  they  set  up  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Socinios 
as  king,  and  themselves  exercised  the  whole  power 
pf  the  •  state.  Mr  Bruce  now  retired  to  the 
Jteghe's  country  house  at  Koscam,  where  he  was  in 
safety,  tliough  he  still  continued  attached  to  Mi- 
chael. During  an  interval  of  amity  between  that 
prince  and  Fasil,  Mr  Bruce  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  Galla  chief,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  village  of  Geesh,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  sources  of  the  Nile  which  lie 
in  its  vicinity.  This  having  been  always  the  grand 
object  of  our  traveller's  ambition,  he  determinedf 
in  its  pursuit,  to  brave  the  imminent  dangers  aris- 
ing from  the  barbarous  people  by  whom  this  dis- 
Jtrict  was  now  occupied.  He  departed  accordingly^ 
without  regard  to  the  earnest  advice  of  his  Abys- 
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sinidn  friends,  or  to  the  fears  with  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  him. 

He  visited  first  the  great  cataract  of  Aiata; 
down  which  the  Nile  falls,  after  passing  through 
the  lake  of  Dembea.  He  describes  it  as  the  most 
magnificent  sight  he  ever  beheld.  The  whde 
river  fell  down  in  one  sheet  from  the  height  of 
about  forty  feet,  with  a  force  and  noise  which 
made  our  traveller  dizzy*  A  thick  haze  covered 
the  fall,  and  spread  over  the  course  of  the  stream 
both  above  and  below.  The  water  seemed  re- 
ceived into  a  deep  and  capacious  basin,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tortured  into  twenty  different  eddies^ 
Mr  Bruce  declares,  that,  while  in  view  of  this  stu- 
pendous scene,  his  mind  was  in  a  sort  of  tempo- 
rary alienation  ^-^it  seemed  as  if  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  once  more  broken  up,  and  this 
mighty  element  was  again  to  overwhelm  the  world 
in  destruction.  No  length  of  life,  he  says,  can 
ever  efface  from  his  memory  the  impression  of  so 
maignificent  a  spectacle. 

Bruce  had  not  yet  seen  Fasil,  but  at  Bamba 
had  an  interview  with  that  personage.  He  was 
sitting,  wnqpped  in  a  lion's  skin,  with  another,  as  a 
carpet,  under  his  feet,  and  a  piece  of  dirty  cotton 
cloth  wrapt  round  his  head.  After  the  common 
salutation,  he  said  no  more,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  take  no  notice  of  our  traveller ;  but  the  latter 
pressing  upon  him  his  object  of  visiting  Gcjam  and 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  Fasil,  without  absolutdy 
refusing  his  request,  allowed  deariy  to  tran^ire 
the  utter  contempt  in  which  he  held  him  as  a 
Erank  and  white  man.  Mr  Bruce  on  this  ooca* 
Aaa  burst  into  a  violent  rage,  and  threw  out  the  bit* 
terest  taunts  at  this  barbarous  chieftain.  His  wrath 
80  afptated  his  whole  frame,  as  to  cause  a  violent 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  occasioned  him  to  becar^ 
ried  home  to  his  lodgings.  On  beginning  to  cooU 
he  was  much  discomposed  on  considering  the  ef- 
fects which  FasiPs  resentment  might  produce ;  and 
particularly,  in  thinking  that  all  prospect  of  visit- 
ing the  Nile  must  certainly  be  over.  He  iras 
much  surprised  to  learn,  that  Fasil,  without  dis« 
composing  himself,  had  given  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  forwarding  him  to  the  spot  which  he  wish- 
ed to  visits  This  intelligence,  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly at  first  credit,  was  next  morning  fully  confirmed  ; 
and,  by  a  display  of  his  powers  in  riding  and  shoot* 
ing,  he  removed  the  contempt  with  whicli  the  Gal- 
la  chief  had  at  first  viewed  him,  and  they  parted  on 
good  terms.  He  was  accommodated  with  two  ne- 
cessary companions  ;  one  of  which  was  Woldo,  an 
inferior  chief,  whose  cbai-acter  was  marked  by  all 
the  savage  eccentricities  of  his  nation ;  the  other 
was  Fasil's  horse,  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
riding,  but  of  driving  before  him.  This  horse, 
it  seems,  was  viewed  with  such  profound  re- 
spect by  every  Galla,  that,  preceded  by  him>  they 
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were  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  Fasil  himself 
bad  accompanied  them.  They  soon  accordingly 
met  a  chief,  with  a  party  under  his  command^  who 
aearcely  spoke  to  Bruce,  but  addressed  the  horse 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  veneration,  and  held  with 
him  a  conyersation  of  some  length,  in  which  he 
lamented  his  fate  in  being  delivered  to  a  white 
man,  who  could  never  entertain  an  adequate  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  him.  Our  traveller,  there- 
fore^  proceeded  in  full  ccmfidence  with  Woldo  and 
die  horse,  though  he  found  great  difficulty  in  re* 
straining  the  rapacious  diq>osttion  of  the  former. 
At  length  he  reached  the  district  of  Sacala,  a  green 
and  fertile  r^on,  in  which  these  long  sought  for 
ibontains  were  to  be  found.  His  emotions  were 
Grst  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  arriving  ^  a 
portion  of  the  infant  stream,  so  narrow  that  it 
could  be  stepped  over,  which  he  did  in  triumph 
fifty  or  sixty  times.  Then,  at  his  eager  desire,  he 
was  led  by  his  guide  to  the  principal  fountain.  He 
now  bursts  into  raptures  similar  to  those  of  Fays» 
at  having  arrived  at  an  object  which  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
had  so^ht  in  vain  to  explore.  These  ecstasies 
were  very  suddenly  interrupted  by  gloomy  reflec- 
tions on  his  situation,  and  on  the  dangers  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  He  soon  recovered  his  cheer- 
fulness, however,  and  spent  some  days  in  examin- 
ing the  appearance  of  aU  the  places  around.     He 
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tiien  left  Geesh,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Welled 
Amlac,  an  intimate  friend  of  Fasil,  with  whom  the 
wife  of  that  chief  was  residing,  and  where  he  was 
received  with  ample  and  very  peculiar  marks  of 
barbarous  hospitality.  Meantime  Michael,  having 
assembled  a  large  army  in  Tigre,  marched  upon 
Gondar,  which  the  confederates  being  unable  to 
maintain  against  him,  retreated  and  left  him  again 
in  possession  of  that  capital.  This  was  a  revolu* 
tion  entirely  acceptable  to  Mr  Bruce,  who  had  al« 
ways  continued  attached  to  Michael.  He  was  mis* 
taken,  however,  in  supposing  that  his  residence  at 
Gondilr  would  now  be  agreeable.  Michael  came 
breathing  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  taken  part 
against  him  in  his  recent  reverse;  and  his  own 
austere  character  heightening  the  ferocious  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  drove  him  and  his  adherents  into 
the  most  furious  extremities.  The  streets  of  Gon* 
dar  streamed  with  blood ;  and  the  dead  bodies  be- 
ing left  unburied,  were  devoured  by  the  hyenas^ 
who  came  down  in  large  herds  from  the  neighbour- 
11^  mountains.  Mr  Bruce  could  not  stir  abroad 
without  meeting  spectacles  which  frose  his  semes 
with  horror ;  while  his  sensibifity  to  them,  being 
considered  as  a  proof  of  eflfeminacy,  tended  to  lower 
his  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Abyssinians.  Mean- 
time, new  revolutions  were  abroad.  The  confede- 
rates had  again  i*einforced  their  army,  and  were  in 
a  condition  to  resume  the  (rffensive.     Michael 
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marched  to  meet  them,  and  a  great  battle  took 
place  at  Serbraxos,  in  which,  though  he  claimed 
the  victory,  he  sustained  so  immense,  a  loss  of  of- 
ficers €cnd  men,  as  made  him  soon  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  enemy. 
He  retreated  upon  Gx>ndar  ;  and  retreat,  to  an  un- 
disciplined army,    is  the  sure  forerunner  of  dis- 
persion*    The  confederates  marched  to  the  capi- 
tal, which  they  quickly  subdued,  and  reduced  Mi- 
chael to  the  state  of  a  prisoner.     Mr  Bruce  now 
felt  bis  stay  more  than  ever,  irksome  ;  he  therefore 
solicited,  and  at  length  obtained,  permission  to  depart. 
Our  traveller  had  determined  to  return  home- 
wards by  the  route  of  Sennaar  and  Nubia.     This 
introduced  a  new  region  to  his  view  ;  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  dangers  which  were  very  formi- 
dable.    The  first  which  he  encountered  were  at 
Teawa,  the  residence  of  Fedule,  Shekh  of  Atbara. 
Hat  chief  had  transmitted  the  most  ample  pro- 
mises of  favour  and  protection,  but  with  the  de- 
termination   of  following    an    entirely    opposite 
course.     Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  party,  he 
sent  a  peremptory  demand  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.    This  being  refused,  he  immediately  with- 
held   every    accommodation    for    their  joumeyt 
and  soon  after  evinced  his  intention  of  attack* 
ing  them  by  open  force.     Mr  Bruce,  with  his 
little  band,   was  for  some  time  kept  in  a  stake 
of  siege  y  but  their  resolution,  and  superior  skill 
in  fire  arms,  enabled  them  to  set  the  chief  at  de- 
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fiance.  Fedaile  having  then,  by  fair  promises^  in- 
duced  our  traveller  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  own 
house,  attempted  to  assassinate  him ;  but  the  in- 
trepidity and  bodily  vigour  of  Mr  Bruce  rescued 
him  from  this  danger.  Next  day,  a  MouUah,  or  holy 
man,  arriving  from  his  friend  the  shekh  of  Beyla, 
Fedaile  durst  not  make  any  farther  attempts  against 
him.  Mr  Bruce,  therefore,  set  out,  and  passing 
through  Beyla,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Basboch,  and 
arrived  at  Sennaar.  The  government  of  that  king- 
dom was  in  a  condition,  to  which  such  barbarous 
states  are  extremely  liable.  The  hereditary  mo- 
narch retained  the  pomp  and  shadow  of  sovereign- 
ty ;  while  the  real  power  resided  in  the  commander 
of  the  army,  who  was  called  Shekh  Adelan.  It 
was  to  the  latter  that  our  traveller  was  first  intro- 
duced. He  received  him  in  a  very  blunt  and  sol- 
dier-like manner,  bordering  on  roughness;  but 
finding  that  he  replied  in  his  own  style,  and  that  he 
understood  horses,  which  were  his  own  favourite 
passion,  he  soon  became  his  friend,  and  engaged  to 
protect  him.  Mr  Bruce  did  not  succeed  ao  well 
with  the  king,  and  during  his* stay,  several  plots 
were  formed  against  him,  from  which,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself.  His  most  criti- 
cal situation  was  when  he  was  sent  to  act  as  physi- 
cian to  the  king's  wives,  whom  he  found,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  assembled  in  one  room.  These 
ladies,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  the  more  tho-« 
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rongUy  of  their  situation,  immediately  b^^  by 
unveiliiig,  without  reserve,  all  the  charms  which  na- 
ture had  bestowed  upon  them.  These  appeared  to 
our  traveller  so  exceedingly  small^as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  exciting  a  single  idea»  which  could  give 
oflfence  to  the  royal  husband  ;  yet  he  did  not  the 
less  tremble  for  the  consequence,  should  he  be  dis* 
covered  by  that  monarch  in  such  a  situation. 

Sennaar  is  a  very  populous  town,  and  the  houses, 
though  only  of  clay,  are  well  built,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country.  Since  Poncet  visited  it,  some 
have  been  built  of  two  stories.  It  is  raised  barely 
to  such  a  height  above  the  river,  as  to  prevent  the 
danger  oi  being  overflowed.  The  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict immediately  adjoining  is  fat  and  rich  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  produces  vegetable  food 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  but  no  domestic  ani- 
mals can  live  upon  it.  These  can  only  be  reared 
upcm  the  sands,  which  begin  at  two  miles  distance 
from  the  river.  It  is  there,  accordingly,  that  Shekh 
Addan  keeps  his  cavalry,  while  the  king,  confined 
to  the  city,  cannot  maintain  a  single  horse.  The 
kingdom  is  hereditary,  and  descends  to  the  eldest 
son ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  are  put 
to  death.  What  is  more  singular,  the  grandees 
claim  a  right  of  putting  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  whenever  it  seem^  to  them  expedient. 
There  is  an  officer  regularly  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  put  this  sentence  into  execution }  and  who^ 
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in  the  meantime,  fills  the  place  of  master  of  the 
household,  and  is  closely  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  king  ;  nor  is  there  said  to  exist  any  grudge  be- 
tween the  two^dividuals  on  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary relation  in  which  they  stand. 

After  leaving  Sennaar,  Mr  Bruce  came  in  a  few 
days  to  Halifoon,  near  which  the  Bahr  el  Abiad 
falls  into  the  Bahr  el  Azergue.  The  last  c^  these 
nvers  he  uniformly  considers  as  the  Nile,  though 
he  observes,  that  the  Abiad  rolls  three  times  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  is  constantly  full,  while 
the  other  is  a  very  great  stream  only  in  the  nuny 
season.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Chendi,  where 
he  found  extensive  ruins,  which  he  conjectures 
might  be  those  of  the  ancieut  Meroe.  Soon  after 
the  party  lost  sight  of  the  Nile,  which  here  takes  a 
great  bend  to  the  west.  They  entered  then  upon 
the  desert  of  Nubia,  where,  for  five  hundred  miles, 
they  travelled  without  meeting  a  human  habitation. 
Only  a  few  watering  places  interrupted  the  expanse 
of  naked  rock  and  burning  sand.  The  travellers 
had  nearly  sunk  under  this  journey,  especially  as, 
towards  the  close  of  it,  the  camels  lay  down,  and 
were  unable  to  proceed.  They  made,  however,  « 
last  efibrt,  by  which  they  at  length  came  in  sight 
of  the  Nile  near  Syene,  which  proved  the  termina- 
tion of  their  sufferings. 

After  following  Mr  Bruce  through  this  train  of 
i^venture,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  some 
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notice  of  tiiose  very  warm  discus^oBS  that  have 
tfisen  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative. 
There  exists  in  all  common  readers  an  unwillingness 
to  believe  whatever  passes  the  limits  of  their  ordi* 
nary  observations.    The  strange  and  uncouth  man- 
ners described  by  our  traveller,  the  bloody  feasts  of 
the  Abyssinians,  the  savage  wildness  of  the  Galla, 
aj^eaied  to  such  persons  altogether  incredible.     So 
short  is  the  memory  of  the  reading  public,  as  to 
make  it  be  wholly  forgotten,  that  all  former  travellers 
m  Abyssinia,  who  were  numerous,  had  uniformly 
described  the  very  same  things.  That  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  such  readers  was  rash,  seems  now 
pretty  generally  admitted.  Good  materials  of  judg- 
ing upon  the  question  have  been  furnished  by  Mr 
fiUt,  whose  cool  good  sense,  and  strict  veracity, 
make  him  form  an  excellent  check  to  the  rapid  ima- 
gination sjidetourderie  (^  his  precursor.     The  fol« 
lowing  are  the  chief  points  of  discrepancy : 

Mr  Salt,  in  his  first  narrative,  denies  the  cutting  of 
flesh  from  the  living  animal ;  but  in  the  second,  he 
very  candidly  admits,  that  the  observations  of  a  fel- 
low traveller  proved  this  savage  practice  to  exist, 
and  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  that  of 
cutting  the  shtdada.  But  Mr  Salt  still  disputes 
the  statement  of  Bruce,  that  the  animal  is  alive 
when  the  brinde^  or  raw  flesh,  is  cut  out.  As  he 
admits,  however,  that  it  is  brought  as  close  as  pos- 
siUe  to  the  place ;  that  the  moment  the  mortal 
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Mow  i8  struokj  the  slices  b^an  to  be  cut,  and  are 
brought  to  tsble  still  warm»  with  the  fibres  quiver- 
ing ;  the  difference  between  the  two  travellers  is 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  comfNiss.  A  very  slight 
want  of  precise  observation  might  lead  Mr  Bruce 
to  overlook  the  distinction ;  not  to  mention  the 
possibility  that,  in  this  case,  a^  in  the  other,  Mr 
Salt's  scepticism  might  arise  from  his  shorter  op- 
portunities of  observation.  Mr  Salt  confirms  the 
irr^ular  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  ladies,  but  not 
those  open  indecencies,  which  are  described  by 
Bruce.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  present 
Basi,  according  to  Mr  Salt's  statements^  entertains 
views  upon  this  subject  quite  uncommon  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  exacts  a  degree  of  outward  decorum,  to 
which  the  court  had  never  before  been  accustomed, 
Mr  Bruce,  on  the  contrary,  saw  it  in  a  state  of  pecu- 
liar licence,  so  that  an  actual  variation  in  the  state 
of  manners  at  these  different  periods  is  eicceedingly 
probable*  The  other  contradictions  are  trifling, 
and,  except  the  jeu  d^ esprit  about  the  eclipse  at 
Teawa,  rest  on  rather  defective  evidence* 

The  charges  connected  with  Mr  Bruce  hav- 
ing referred  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Nile 
to  the  river  of  Abyssinia,  instead  of  the  lai{;er 
stream  oS  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  appear  to  have  still 
less  foundation.  When  that  traveller  left  Europe,  all 
modem  geographers  and  travellers,  without  a  single 
..excepticoi,  had  considered  the  Abyssinian  riv«r  t^ 
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lie  the  Nile.  To  arrire  at  its  source,  which  he 
supposed  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European, 
had  become,  in  preference  to  all  others,  the  object 
of  Mr  Bruce's  ambition.  It  was  his  thought  by 
day,  and  his  dream  by  night.  Through  immense 
hardships,  and  at  the  hazard  of  life,  he  accomplish- 
ed the  ftvourite  object.  After  all  this,  it  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  wonder,  scarcely  even  of  blame,  if 
his  mind  was  not  very  open  to  the  nice  train  of  an* 
vestigation,  by  which  D' Anville  had  proved,  that 
the  river  visited  by  him  had  no  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Nile.  This,  however,  was  an  opinion, 
not  a  fact,  fmd  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  Mr 
Bruce  should  have  a  pretty  strong  bias  upon  one  side. 
It  would  appear  by  a  notice  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  that 
the  historian  and  geographer,  neither  of  whom  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  tolerating  opposite  opinions,  met 
at  Paris,  and  that  a  violent  collision  took  place.  Se- 
veral passages  in  Mr  Brace's  writings  bear  traces 
of  the  profound  indignation  which  he  felt  at  this 
supposed  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  fiime.  It  is  re* 
maikable,  that  he  never  makes  the  most  distant  al- 
lusion to  the  existence  of  any  opinion  different  from 
his  own  ;  which  doubtless  implies  a  certain  d^ree 
of  disingenuity.  Yet  the  fact,  that  the  Abiad,  at 
the  point  of  junction,  is  three  times  larger  than  the 
Azergue,  is  expressly  stated  in  the  printed  text  of 
2iis  Travels,  and  it  is  one  for  which,  so  fiur  as  I 
JinoWy  we  ale  exclusively  indebted  to  hun.    Theiei 
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is  no  fl»all  glory,  I  think,  in  recording  this  faet, 
knowing  it,  as  he  did,  to  militate  so  strongly  i^aunst 
his  own  most  fondly  cherished  hypothesis. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mortification  which 
Mr  Bruce  had  to  encounter  in  returning  to  Eu- 
rope. The  passage  in  Kircher,  already  noticed,  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  where  Payz  reports  the  visit 
made  by  himself  to  those  sources ;  so  that,  even  if 
they  were  the  real  fountains  of  the  Nile,  Mr  Bruce 
was  not  the  first  European  by  whom  they  had  been 
explored.  This  charge  he  openly  meets,  and  cn- 
deav6urs  at  great  length  to  prove,  that  the  narnu 
tive  of  Payz  could  not  apply  to  the  spot  which  he 
pret^ded  to  visit.  These  ai^uments  do  not  seem 
well  founded ;  but  Bruce  nowhere  misr^resents 
facts  in  order  to  support  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, bis  opponents  have  contested  these  argu- 
ments chiefly  by  a  comparison  of  his  description 
with  that  of  Payz.  Hartman  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
print  the  two  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to 
shew  their  correspondence.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
dealing  rather  hardly  with  Bruce  to  accuse  him 
of  positive  falsehood,  merely  for  forming  erro- 
neous opinions ;  when,  instead  of  disguising  the 
truth  in  order  to  support  these  opinions,  he  fur- 
nishes himself  the  facts  by  which  they  have  been 
refuted. 

A  heavy  charge  yet  remains.  Tliere  are  two 
joomeys  which  Mr  Bruce  professes  to  have  made ; 
one  from  Badjoura  up  the  Nile  to  Syene ;  the 
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otlier  from  Loheia,  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ; 
both  of  which,  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect, 
never  were  performed.  There  is  no  menti<m  of 
them  in  his  own  journey ;  none  in  those  of  his  com- 
l^hiion  Balugani ;  none  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wood, 
where  he  gives  a  general  summary  of  his  early  tra- 
vels.  There  are  also  astronomical  observations  taken 
at  Loheia,  on  a  day  when,  according  to  the  Tra« 
veh,  he  ought  to  have  been  absent  on  the  voyage 
to  Babelmandel.  The  combination  of  all  these 
circumstances  certainly  gives  the  affiiir  a  very  un« 
javourable  aspect.  Yet  I  know  not  if  it  be  so 
wholly  impossible,  as  even  his  editor  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  really  performed  these  journeys. 
Should  we  suppose  Balugani  to  have  remained  be« 
hind,  and  to  have  made  the  observations,  some  of 
the  difficulties  would  be  solved.  The  circurastan^ 
ces  which  might  induce  us  to  catch  at  any  possibi« 
lity,  is  the  want  of  all  conceivable  motive  for  these 
gross  and  scandalous  fictions.  Had  the  feigned 
excursions  been  made  into  some  yet  unknown  re^ 
gion  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  no  other  tra« 
veller  had  penetrated,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  voy- 
ages made  quite  in  the  common  and  beaten  track, 
in  the  performance  of  which  there  was  neither 
glory  nor  difficulty.  The  one  up  the  Nile,  in  parti- 
cular, carries  him  over  the  very  same  ground  which 
he  afterwards  really  traversed  in  his  return  from 
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Abyssinia;  so  that  it  made  no  addition  to  the 
sphere  of  his  travels.  These  considerations  can- 
not»  indeed,  weigh  against  positive  proof;  but  they 
may  make  us  require  a  higher  degree  of  evidence, 
and  more  strictly  scrutinize  any  deficiencies,  if  th^ 
really  exist.  It  can  only  be  added,  that  if,  fn>m 
some  absurd  and  inconceivable  caprice,  Mr  Bruce 
has  really  feigned  these  voyages,  he  has  at  least  not 
made  them  the  vehicle  of  any  erroneous  informa- 
tion as  to  the  countries  or  their  inhabitants.  This 
was  indeed  precluded  by  his  choosinga  theatre,  where 
he  was  checked  by  other  travellers  of  good  autho* 
rity.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  at  all  events  used 
the  best  materials  that  were  to  be  had  at  the  time ; 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  places  are  good,  whether 
he  visited  them  or  not.  I  am  far  from  insinuatiiig 
that  such  forgeries  are  not  highly  culpable,  under 
any  modification  ;  but  they  certainly  hold  a  very 
different  place  from  those  of  Psalmanazar  or  Dam- 
bei^r,  who,  having  chosen  for  their  theme  r^ions 
where  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  one  else» 
had  ever  travelled,  described  countries  and  scenes 
which  never  existed. 

Lord  Valentia  having  occasion,  in  1805,  to  be 
in  the  Red  Sea,  Mr  Salt,  a  very  well  informed  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  attached  to  his  suite,  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  journey  into  Abyssinia,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Bruce,  had  remained  entirely  un- 
explored by  Europeans.     Mr  Salt  was  sent  also  on 
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a  missioii  in  1809,  and  afl»  oil  both  occasions,  he 
went  nearly  over  the  same  ground,  we  shall  in- 
corporate together  the  information  which  he  col- 
lected during  these  different  excursions. 

Mr  Salt  first  landed  at  the  port  of  Massuah. 
Here  the  usual  conflict  began  with  the  Nayib, 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  presents  to  be  given,  in 
return  for  protection  granted.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars, though  very  inadequate  to  the  original  de- 
mand, were  at  length  reluctantly  accepted.  Ex- 
cept this  extreme  anxiety  to  extract  as  much  as 
possible,  the  party  had  no  particular  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Nayib.  Mr  Salt  spent  two  days 
at  Arkeeko,  of  whose  inhabitants  he  draws  a  most 
un&vourable  picture.  They  seem  to  unite  the 
worst  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  society.  Even 
those  of  Massuah,  who  are  &r  from  ranking  high 
in  the  scale  of  morality,  view  with  abhorrence  the 
people  of  Arkeeko.  After  dark,  while  they  were 
retiring  to  bed,  the  Nayib  came  to  warn  them  of 
the  absolute  necessity  that  the  door  should  be  care- 
fully fastened ;  and  the  centinel  who  guarded  it 
put  on  his  hat  and  shoes,  lest  they  should  be  suAen 
irom  him  in  the  night  time.  Mr  Salt  felt  there- 
fore considerable  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  com- 
mence his  journey.  It  lay  for  some  time  over  that 
chain  of  lofty  and  barren  mountains  which  separates 
the  province  of  Tigr6  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  track  was  through  the  pass 
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of  Taranta^  which  Mr  Salt  did  not  find  quite  w 
formidaUe  as  Mr  Brace's  narrative  hod  led  him  ta 
expect.  Dixan  is  a  considerable  town ;  the  houses 
are  flat  roofed,  and  without  chimneys,  having  mere-^ 
ly  two  pots  of  earthen  ware  set  up  as  vents.  The 
people  here  are  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  they  are 
idle,  ignorant,  and  dirty.  All  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture are  devolved  upon  the  females,  who  are  ob* 
liged  to  go  out  to  the  fields  with  their  children  on 
their  backs.  Their  music  was  found  by  Mr  Salt 
t^  be  quite  intolerable.  There  are  no  schools  for 
instruction  in  reading ;  not  one  in  twenty  possesses 
that  qualification  ;  so  that  the  small  number  who 
do»  consider  themselves  fully  entitled  to  rank  aa 
priests.  The  commodities  for  which  there  was 
most  demand  in  the  market  of  Dixan,  were  white 
cloths,  tobacco,  pepper,  looking-glasses,  and  spi- 
rits. 

Mr  Salt  Was  introduced  to  the  Bahamagash,  and 
tolerably  received  by  him.  He  was  a  tall  elderly 
man,  with  a  mild  countenance*  He  had  a  single 
garment  round  his  body,  and  an  ensign  was  borne 
before  him,  consisting  of  a  peeled  staff  six  feet 
long.  His  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  six  or 
seven  villages.  He  was  chief  priest  as  well  as  first 
magistrate,  and  read  prayers  morning  and  evening 
to  a  numerous  assembly. 

Passing  through  Abha,  Agouma,  and  some  other 
villages,  Mr  Salt  arrived  at  Genater,  where  he  was^ 


invited  kf  thfiiikit^tQ  9  Vf^^n^  eo^rUmimilti' 
Here^  for  t^  fo«t  ^mfi,  \^m^^  hAs4^  fi^ip 

MM,  vh9»  iHth  tbeiir  lApg  j^^iy^h  coo^diffg  ^ 
{RM^  lof  raf?  Aii«]»,  frgm  w^«^  ^  bloQd  wasiiri^ 

diM  4ftt  tebind  ^  hal|iljU'f^fy^  cwt^i^^  wd  a|e«iog 
pjRQbably  thiit  t^lr  ymU»  4^4  ff<^  much  relkh  hv 
iictual  iitiiat)^>  ii}yU|s4  hiin  tp  se«|t  bwself  along 
.with  them..  Mr  Sn^t  foiuvi  this  ch^iige  very  fgre^- 
fU»»  a^  the  l$4y  Qf  th?  hfme  wiis  yjOi^ig,  pretty, 
and  even  gentle  w  hei*  piiwiers^i 

Levdng  Genater,  ou^  traveUer  came  to  Ahuha- 
attbba,  a  l^rge  chwch  epti^f  ly  cut  i^ut  pf  the  solid 
rock ;  Om  of  the  rooms  was  fiily  £eet  by  thirty  j 
snotber  bad  a  dome  fojify  fee^  bigb.  The  walls 
Wjarepary€^»  adorned  with  cr^es,  Ethiopic  inscrip- 
tionst  and  paiptjpg^  which  represented  Christy  the 
Apost)es»  Wjd  St  George.  Th^y  then  arrived  at 
Antalo»  which  is  now  the  residence  q(  Bm  WeUelia 
Selasae«  tbe  yiceroy  oi  Tigre.  Ant^Io  is  a  tow;a  of 
aboNta  t^oiMiod  hou^s,  dU  e^c;cept  the  king's  resi- 
dmoe,  »ere  hovels  of  m^i  and  straw.  jEts  situa- 
tion is  not  sgreoable  i  but  Itfi  yiciwty  to  the  irop- 
ti^9  in  the  preaent  disturbed  state  of  the  kiogdoin, 
bas  made  it  be  chosen  a^  tb^  giost  conveiMent  s^t 
x)f  goverowent.  Mr  Stalt  ww  pftQu  intpodyced  to 
the  BMf  wbojn  he  found  a  )^&e  fM  m^^  with  an 

yOiL,  If.  o 
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tnimated  and  intelligent  countenance.  He  was  in- 
vited to  breakfast,  where  brinde  was  copiously  serv- 
ed up.  Our  traveller  declining  this  food,  was  suppli- 
ed with  curry,  and  with  round  balls  made  of  wild 
cellery,  curds,  and  ghee.  The  Ras,  in  sign  of  pe- 
culiar favour,  fed  him  with  his  own  hand,  thrust- 
ing the  balls  into  his  mouth  in  the  same  manner 
as  boys  among  us  feed  their  magpies.  In  the  outer 
hall,  meanwhile,  the  attendants  were  scrambling 
violently  with  drawn  knives  for  the  pieces  of  brinde. 
Welleta  Selasse,  in  Mr  Bruce's  time,  was  a  young 
man  about  four  or  five  and  twenty;  he  was  <^ 
some  consequence  at  court,  and  is  enumerated  by 
that  traveller  among  his  friends.  The  first  im- 
portant place  to  which  he  was  appointed,  was  that 
of  protector  of  the  salt  caravans.  Having  quarrelled 
with  Ras  Michael,  he  was  obliged,  on  that  cbiePs 
return  to  power,  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  where  he  maintained  a  predatory  war- 
fare. At  this  time  he  challenged  any  two  chiefs 
of  the  army  to  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  and  two 
of  distinguished  bravery  having  pi*esented  them- 
selves, he  killed  them  both  with  his  own  hand. 
This  exploit,  which  was  rendered  more  conspicu- 
ous by  his  slender  and  delicate  form,  raised  him  to 
high  consideration  throughout  all  Abyssinia.  On  the 
death  of  the  **  old  lion,"  as  Ras  Michael  was  call- 
ed, he  openly  contended  for  the  government  of  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Tacazze,  of  which  a  succes- 
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Sion  (rf*  victories  rendered  him  completely  master. 
It  was  considered  now  a  regular  system  that  the 
governor  of  T1gr6  should  supply  a  king  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  Welleta  Selasse  readily  undertook  that 
office.  It  was  necessary  to  select  one  who  should 
be  of  some  personal  talent  and  consideration,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  entirety  subservient  to  himself.  The 
latter  object  being  more  carefully  attended  to  than 
the  former,  the  Ras  found  his  kings  unable  to  sup- 
port  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  raised  them.  Af- 
ter successive  trials,  he  found  it  prudent  to  make  a 
compromise  with  Guxo,  governor  of  Begemder, 
his  rival  in  king-making ;  and  a  joint  one  was  ap- 
pointed between  them,  a  species  of  neutral  sub* 
stance,  which  interrupted  neither  in  the  uncon^ 
trolled  exercise  of  their  respective  authorities. 
Even  this  arrangement,  however,  could  not  long 
preserve  harmony  between  these  rival  chieft ;  and, 
when  Mr  Salt  was  last  in  Abyssinia,  they  were 
again  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  each 
other. 

All  Mr  Bruce's  great  friends,  Ayto  Aylo,  Ayto 
Confu,  Ozoro  Esther,  and  Tecla  Mariam,  were 
dead.  The  family  of  the  last,  however,  was  living 
in  splendour  at  Gondar. 

From  Antalo,  Mr  Salt  set  out  on  an  excursion 
to  Axum.  In  his  way  he  passed  through  Adowa, 
a  large  town,  and  the  capital  of  Tigr6.  It  contains 
80  extensive  manufactory  of  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
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wbkik  supply  nearly  the  wbole  of  Abywai^  and 
eren  circulate  as  money.  All  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  iuterior  of  Abyssinia  is 
oarried  on  through  this  town.  The  inh^itaots 
are  said  to  be  more  civilised  and  polished  than 
those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  empire*  Its  situa* 
tion  is  uneommonly  pleasant)  and  commands  a  magi^ 
nifioent  view  over  the  vast  range  of  the  mountain* 
ofTigri. 

Mr  Salt  proceeded  ne^^t  to  Ai^um,  the  celebr>* 
ted  capital  of  ancient  Abyssinia,  whose  former  granr 
dmir  is  still  attested  by  magnifiqent  ruins.  The 
great  obdisk,  which  remains  entire,  is  fully  sixty 
leet  high,  and  appeved  to  Mr  Salt  to  surpass  in 
degmce  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  of  Grecian,  Ro- 
man, or  Egyptian  arohitecturet  The  order  being 
dacidadly  Greciw,  it  could  not  probably  be  prior 
to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies*  Many  other  obelisks, 
one  of  them  laiger  than  that  now  described,  are 
lying  broken  on  the  ground*  The  church  is  mo* 
dem,  but  superior  to  any  in  Tigre,  exqept  that  at 
CheliQut*  Mr  Salt  was  particularly  ciureful  in  ex- 
aauning  the  inscriptions,  both  here  and  on  the 
obelisk,  and  was  enabled  by  tbem  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  Abyssi- 
nia. 

Our  traveller  now  returned  to  Antalo.  In  pass- 
ing again  through  Adowa»  he  was  entertained  wit^ 
javiah  hospitality  by  a  princess  of  l^gh  rwki  caU«d 
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Oiord  Tuiui.  Maiit,  the  liquor  of  the  Cd«ht^, 
wm  cofknutf  circulated,  the  lady  encburaging  Mr 
Salt  both  by  iilyitation  and  exaiilt>le4  The  second 
mtenriew  wari  so  long  protracted^  that  our  travel- 
let*  oonld  oondude  it  only  by  administerilig  to  hk 
interpreter  so  copious  a  libation^  ad  to  render  him 
uAfit  for  disdhai^ng  his  functions  any  longer. 

Mr  Salt  arrived  at  Antalo  in  time  to  be  present 
at  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  of  Tigre^  which 
were  just  returned  from  a  campaign  against  the 
Gb118«  The  chiefs,  with  their  men,  came  succes*- 
ately  for  this  purpose  into  a  large  circular  enelo* 
snre.  The  commanders  were  commonly  in  rich 
iieUBBf  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver ;  the 
men  wore  only  skins^  commonly  of  sheep^  alid  had 
a  fillet  of  skin  rouhd  their  head^  wHh  the  hair 
standing  up.  After  going  seven  dr  eight  times 
round  the  enclosure^  they  rode  up  to  the  king^  and, 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  threW  down  those  shame- 
ful and  barbarous  trophies,  by  Whi^h  the  Abysiii* 
mans  sre  accustomed  to  prove  the  number  of  ene- 
mitt  whom  they  have  slain.  The  meanest  soldier 
had  an  eqiial  right  to  iftak^  this  dispky  as  the 
highest  chieftain.  Their  horsemanship  was  admt- 
luble,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  Only  1500 
had  mafcchlocks ;  the  rest  were  armed  with  spears 
only. 

The  review  was  followed  by  ia  exhibition  equal- 
ly cfaafacteristic  r^^ht  brinde  feast  in  alt  its  glory* 
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Mr  Salt  describes,  as  usual,  the  table  covered  witb 
cakes  of  teff,  serving  at  once  as  table-cloth  and 
food.  Near  the  Ras  are  laid  a  number  of  wheaten 
rolls,  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  favourites* 
By  breaking  them,  he  gives  the  signal  to  begin  the 
feast ;  female  slaves  then  take  the  teff,  dip  it  into 
the  dishes  of  curry,  a  row  of  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  serve  it  to  such  of  the 
guests  as  the  Ras  has  not  chosen  to  supply  from 
his  own  store.  Next  come  balls,  composed  of  tefi^ 
greens,  and  curds.  Meantime,  the  grand  opera? 
tion,  that  of  killing  the  cattle,  is  carrying  on  in  the 
court  adjoining.  The  animal  is  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  its  head  separated  from  the  body  by 
a  Jambea  knife,  an  invocation  being  at  the  same 
time  pronounced  over  it.  The  skin  is  immedi- 
ately stripped  from  off  one  side  i  and,  while  the 
fibres  are  yet  quivering,  laj^e  pieces  are  cut  out, 
and  carried  into  the  dining-room.  The  chiefs 
then,  with  their  large  crooked  knives,  cut  them  in- 
to steaks,  and  then  into  long  stripes,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  having  wrapt  up  in  teff,  they 
thrust  it  into  each  other's  mouths.  Should  a  chief 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  piece  presented  to  him,  he 
hands  it  to  an  inferior,  who,  perhaps,  transfers  it 
to  another,  and  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it 
reaches  one  whose  situation  obliges  him  to  remain 
content  with  it.  The  table  is  occupied  by  succes* 
^ve  parties  of  a  descending  scale  of  rank ;  aqd 
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i^hen  the  last  cakes  are  to  be  shared,  a  violent 
scramble  usually  arises. 

Mr  Salt,  in  his  second  journey,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Gondar,  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  for  which  the  most  splendid  of  his  pre- 
sents were  to  be  reserved.  The  Ras,  however,  on 
this  plan  being  mentioned,  first  advised  against, 
and  at  length  positively  interdicted  it.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  expressed  his  own  perfect  readiness  to 
receive  all  the  presents  destined  for  that  monarch. 
Although  this  arrangement  did  not  accord  with 
Mr  Salt's  wishes  and.  intentions,  yet  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood,  appeared  to  leave  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  yield.  He,  therefore,  delivered  the 
presents,  and  set  out  for  Massuah. 


CHAPTER  11. 

EGYPT. 

General  Vim  of  Egypt. — AltxandHa^^-^tdwet  Egypt. — 
I^thVMts  tf  Stiet.—Feit^.—  Upper  Egypt.— The  Sets  Caad. 
—TkeO(Ues.^Reeent  0h$etvdti9hs  6y  DenoH^—Hamilion. 
'^Legh. 

TtiOiSL  the  tstto^  isthmus  trf  Sai^z,  cbn^Mlig  of 
}s^etL  saild,  sj[$i*inkl6d  &t  ititertdl^  ov^i^  a  low  tocky 
f»S6,  eipimas  the  fertilft  valley  of  Egypt.  WJti 
{he  iiahie  6t  Egypt  are  ftsi^iated  ^  maily  ](iroiid 
ideaS  of  l^mote  antiquity,  and  fcdos^  gtindetit, 
that  no  inconsiderable  effort  iiSi  teqidred  to  discern 
the  features  of  identity  in  the  relations  of  modem 

*  I'his  chapter  is  written  by  Dr  Leyden,  and  appears  now 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  intended  by  him  to  form  part  of 
a  larger  work  on  Africa,  the  completion  of  which  waf  pre- 
vented by  his  departure  for  India.  It  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  exhibit  the  adventures 
and  successive  discoveries  of  travellers,  but  condenses  into 
one  view  all  the  infonnatiou  which  can  be  collected  from 
them.  This  difference  did  not  appear  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  from  the  public  so  interesting  a  piece  of 
descriptive  geography,  especially  as  the  narrow  track, 
within  which  travellers  in  this  country  are  confined,  renders 
their  story  usually  little  eventful,  and  confines  the  interest  of 
their  works  to  the  description  of  the  superb  monuments  by 
which  Egypt  is  adorned. 


oMemmdm  ot  warns  loa 

hdtattims  bf  Gf#eeo€F  md  HotD6«  Sinde  th6  dajltf 
of  Hei-oddttt^j  till  tbtt  piriod  when  the  philoso^ 
fibers  of  Fttetiet,  tinder  the  auspices  of  a  greit 
and  daring  military  efaief^  fiurteyed  its  plains  and 
^andy  wastes,  Egypt  haft  beett  described  bj  tk%t* 
mtittyvdi  hist<tfians  and  tf^velkM  with  every  divert 
Inty  of  dolouring  alid  Myld^  If  the  portrait^  thenu 
fixre,  i^  dissitxkilar  td  the  Oi^igitial,  it  is  not  beeause 
the  liAes  are  feebljr  ittarked^  but  bedause  the  diver^ 
aity  of  tints  obscures  the  delineation.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  general  idea  of  this  singuki*  eonntry^  **  a 
**  stfanger  in  tke  j^Iac^  of  its  situation,"  we  must 
l^p^eselit  to  outselves  an  immehse  vidley^  six  hnn^ 
dred  nliles  long,  descending  ffom  the  heights  of 
Sy^lie,  between  two  gi^y  tidges  of  sandy  moun^ 
tains,  that  frequently  approaeh  within  five  miles  of 
each  other,  till  towai^s  the  sea  it  terminates  in  a 
vast  plain,  the  e^teiit  of  Which  is  above  three  hun^ 
dred  miles.  Through  this  valley  flows  the  majes- 
tic  Nile  ;^'-mow  calm  and  tranquil^  it  retires  whhin 
its  ancient  banks ;  now  reddened  with  the  sands  of 
Ethiopia,  it  overflows  the  jdain,  and  sweeps  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  From  this  periodical  inunr 
dation,  thfe  country  assumes  in  succession  the  i^r 
peairancto  of  ah  ocean  of  fresh  watef^  of  a  miry 
moi^ss,  of  a  greet!  level  plain,  and  of  a  patted  de- 
sfett  of  sand  and  dust.  Along  the  Mediterranean, 
the  shore  is  flat  and  low,  nor  is  it  till  the  mariner 
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has  approached  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast, 
that  the  palm  trees  of  Egypt^  and  the  sand-hills  on 
which  they  grow,  seem  to  emerge  from  the  waters. 
Advancing  from  the  shore,  a  vast  plain,  naked  and 
unbounded,  opens  to  the  view,  under  a  horizon 
flat  and  unvaried,  where  the  eye,  searching  in  vain 
for  an  interesting  object,  wanders  among  the  slen- 
der date  trees,  and  thinly  scattered  palms,  or  rests 
on  groups  of  huts  composed  of  brick  and  mud. 
Such  is  the  vast  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  country  bounded  by  Cairo,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Li- 
byan desert.  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Sahid,  com- 
mences at  Cairo,  and  extends  to  the  cataracts  of 
Syene,  between  two  chains  of  mountains  which 
run  from  north  to  south.  The  western  range, 
which  separates  Egypt  from  Libya,  terminates  near 
Alexandria,  and  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  sand 
piled  on  a  base  of  calcareous  stone.  The  eastern 
range,  which  verges  towards  the  Red  Sea,  is  more 
elevated  and  rocky,  though,  from  its  naked  and 
barren  aspect,  it  may  be  properly  denominated  a 
desert.  The  basis  of  Egypt,  from  Syene^  to  the 
Mediterranean,  is  a  continued  bed  of  a  whitish, 
sofl,  calcareous  stone,  containing  such  shells  as 
are  found  in  the  contiguous  seas  ;  and  of  the  same 
stone  the  mountains  are  composed.  Beyond  these 
mountainous  ridges,  arid  deserts  expand  on  every 
side  ;  l^ut  though  the  fierce  and  wandering  tribes 
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whicbinliabit  them  have  oftenbeen  subject  to  Egypt^ 
tbeir  territories  at  an  eariy  period  formed  no  part 
of  its  proper  domain.  An  ancient  quarrel  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Libya,  concerning  their  boun# 
daries,  was  refened  to  the  decision  of  the  oracle 
of  Ammon,  which  restricted  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tories  to  the  region  inundated  by  the  Nile.  The 
authority  of  the  iHticle,  however,  has  passed  away, 
and  as  the  Libyan  tribes  Have  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance, the  name  of  Egypt  may  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  those  sterile  districts  which  on 
the  east  stretch  along  the  Red  Sea  as  high  as 
the  latitude  of  Syene,  which  extend  towards  Nu- 
lla on  the  south,  and  Cyrene  on  the  west,  and 
acknowledge  a  very  precarious  subjection  to  any 
power. 

i^ypt  lies  between  the  48th  and  53d  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  the  24th  and  S3d  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  bare  and  unsheltered  sur- 
face of  the  country,  and  its  small  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  combining  with  its  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  render  it  much 
warmer  than  many  countries  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  hot  season  continues  from  March  to 
November ;  and  during  this  period,  while  the 
sun  remains  above  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere  is 
inflamed,  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  sparkling,  and 
the  heat  is  rendered  supportable  only  by  the  pro- 
fuse perspiration  which  it  excites.     In  summer  the 
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medium  best  at  Cairo  is  from  OCT  to  §3^,  and 
in  winter  from  ^8^  to  60^ ;  the  diflference  between 
tbi  greatest  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  seldom  eJE* 
oeeding  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer^ 
On  some  occasions,  howerer,  it  has  been  known  to 
rise  to  IIS^ )  but  such  an  uncommon  heat  is  ge- 
nerally of  short  conthiuance,  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  Sahid.  *  At  simset  the  winds  fidl, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  becomes  cooler,  and  the 
iuperabundant  humidity,  which  the  heat  exhaled, 
but  could  not  elevate  in  the  atmosphere,  is  agaiA 
deposited  in  the  form  of  dew.  As  the  evening  de- 
scends, a  thin  mist  veils  the  horizon,  Imd  broods 
over  the  watery  grounds,  but  in  the  darkiiess  it  be- 
comes scarcely^perceptible,  and  in  the  momitig, 
when  the  sun  rises,  quickly  disperses  in  flaky  clouds. 
Nor  are  the  clouds  always  dispelled  by  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays )  for  the  atmosphere  sometinies 
appears  loaded,  and  exhibits  all  the  meteorolbgical 
symptoms  which  indicate  rain  in  other  climates. 


*  The  mean  heat  at  Cairo,  during  die  different  months,  is 
thus  given,  according  to  Reaumur's  thermometer^  by  Cotte, 
an  accurate  meteorologist:  Number  ofobservations  in  the  day, 
thtee*  January  11^  O'— February  lo°  9'-^March  14*  5'— 
Aftll  ie«  5'— May  20^  5'— June  S2«  7'— July  2S»  7'— Au- 
gust 34.°  2'— September  2V  6'--October  l^^  4'— Novem- 
ber 17®  4'— December  12°  5' Mei\n  heat  of  the  year 

17®  9'*— Journal  de  Physique,  July  17,91  • 
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witltfuit  any  alteration  of  weather  enaiing.     Tlio 
phenomena  of  the  winds,  so  variaUe  in  our  clu 
mate*  are  in  Egypt  regidarly  periodical.     In  point 
both  of  duration  and  strength,  the  northerly  wind 
predominates*     As  it  blows  about  nine  months  in 
the  yeart  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  trunlu 
themsehrefi,  when  unsheltered,  assume  its  direction* 
It  oondnues  with  little  intermission  from  the  end 
of  May  till  the  end  of  September.    About  the  eoi 
of  Sept^robor,  when  the  sun  repasses  the  line,  the 
wind  returns  to  the  east,  where  it  fluctuates  till 
NoTomher,  when  the  northerly  winds  again  pnsp 
viil.     About  the   end  of  February,    the  winds 
assupie  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuate  e^^oeedr 
in^  till  the  close  of  April,  when  the  east  wind 
heffBB  to  predominate.     The  southeriy  winds  ane 
the  most  inconstant,  as  well  a^  pernicious;  trar 
▼ersing  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  uninterrupted  by 
rivulets,  lakes,  or  forests,  they  arrive  in  Egypt 
firau^t  with  all  the  noxious  exhaladims  of  the 
desert.     At  their  approach,   the  serepe   sky  be- 
comes dfLfk  and  heavy;   the  sun  loses  its  spleur 
dour,  and  appears  of  a  dim  violet  hue ;  a  light 
warm  breei^   is  perceived,    which  gradually  in- 
creases in  heat,  till  it  almost  dpuils   that  of  an 
oven.     Though  no  vapour  darkens  the  air,  it  be«- 
comes  so  grey  and  thick  with  the  floating  clouds 
of  impalpable  san4»  that  it  is  sometimes  necessa- 
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ly  to  light  candles  at  noon-day.  ^  Erery  green 
leaf  is  soon  shmelied,  and  evety  thing  formed  of 
wood  is  warped  and  cracked.  The  effect  of 
these  winds  on  animated  bodies  is  equally  pernio 
cious,  and  when  they  blow  in  sudden  squalls,  they 
sometimes  occa^on  immediate  death.  Respiration 
becomes  quick  and  difficult,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  closed,  and  a  feverish  habit  is  induced  by  sup- 
pressed perspiration.  The  ardent  heat  pervades 
every  substance,  and  the  element  of  water,  divest* 
ed  of  its  coolness,  is  rendered  incapable  of  mitigate 
ing  the  intolerable  sensation  excited.  Dead  si- 
lence reigns  in  the  streets  ;  the  inhabitants^  by  ocm- 
fining  themselves  to  their  houses,  vainly  attempt  to 
elude  the  showers  of  fine  penetrating  dust,  which» 
according  to  the  Oriental  expression,  will  enter  an 
egg  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  These  are  the 
hot  winds  of  the  desert,  termed  by  the  Arabs  si-^ 
moomt  and  by  the  Turks  samieL  .  They  are  fre- 
quently denominated  the  winds  ofjifty  dajfs^  be- 
cause they  prevail  chiefly  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide, or  during  the  fifty  days  at  the  period  of 
the  equinox.  When  they  continue  longer  than 
three  days,  their  heat  becomes  insupportable,  and 
peculiarly  injurioUs  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit.f 


*  Antes'  Observations  on  Egypt,  p.  94. 

t  Volne/s  Trayels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Vol.  I*  p.  62. 
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These  winds,  in  sprii^  so  destructive  hy  their  heat, 
are  in  winter,  from  the  banning  of  December  to 
the  end  of  January,  distinguished  only  by  their  in- 
tense and  penetrating  cold.  While  the  sun  is  in 
the  southern  tropic,  his  rays  fall  more  obliquely  on 
the  desert,  and  the  current  of  air  which  descends 
en  Egypt  is  tempered  by  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  Sudden  or  violent  squalls  are  unfre- 
quent  on  the  eoast,  from  the  regularity  of  the  tem- 
perature, which  prevents  any  rapid  r^efaction  or 
condensation.  The  northerly  and  westerly  winds, 
denominated  by  the  Arabs  the  fathers  of  rain^ 
notwithstanding  the  humidity  with  which  they  are 
impregnated,  seldom  or  never  produce  copious  rains 
in  Egypt.  When  this  phenomenon  occurs,  it -con- 
tinues only  a  few  minutes,  and  even  then  the  rain 
seems  to  be  obstructed  in  its  descent.  In  the 
Delta  it  occurs  only  in  winter,  and  above  Cairo  it 
is  considered  as  a  species  of  miracle.  The  pheno- 
mena of  thunder  and  lightning  are  still  more  un- 
common than  rain,  and  so  far  divested  of  their  ter- 
rific qualities,  that  the  Egyptians  are  unable  to  as- 
sociate with  them  the  idea  of  destructive  force,  or 
to  comprehend  how  they  are  ever  productive  of  in- 
jury. Slight  showers  of  hail,  descending  from  the 
hills  of  Syria,  and  passing  along  the  plains  of  Pa- 
lestine, sometimes  reach  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
The  production  of  ice  is  so  extremely  uncommon, 
that  once,  when  it  appeared  in  Lower  Egypt,  the 
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(o(  Al^amidria.  and  bi^Qiight  it  for  sde  to  the  Ea- 
KQpeiMi  in^rch«ot9f 

Thwgh  tlie  clouds  which  flometiiiii»9  flmt  or^ 
the  J^Fel  plftin  of  Egypt  i^ey^r  diepoBit  »  qmmtitj 
q£  vm  fivffioimt  to  £ertili«e  the  qpU,  yet,  m  a  di£- 
fi^-^At  form*  ^1^  prodiiee  a  Jn^turimt  vnni^tion. 
Gliding  over  th«  fl«t  eountiy,  firom  the  surface  .of 
i^hieh  they  are  repelled  hf  the  ciArnsot  pf  rarefied 
lur,  they  Are  Mciwjul^tecL  by  the  weistoriy  wmds  ob 
ik»  h)%  mountews  of  Abysmi^  where^  ineAigi^- 
nted  and  eood^a^edt  they  foiw  the  tropip^}  rains^ 
mif  desoeAding  with  the  Nile,  imimd»te  the  phw 
^  ^lE^ypt^'  Upoa  thM  peiwdical  inuiidiitJoQ  di?** 
pend4  qot  Ql^ly  the  acmuai  fertili^atign  of  the  soi}» 
hut  the  fkjskd  mi  politic(|{  existence  of  the  gombt 
try.  Were  it  not  for  this  r^uUr  supply  of  wnter, 
only  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  land  w\M  h^  culti- 
vated f  mi  the  failure  of  this  source  of  fertility 
would  quickly  convert  the  rich  v^ley  of  ^B^pt  in" 
to  a  desert,  marked  only  by  its  more  horrid  deso- 
letion.  From  the  waters  of  the  NilCf  the  a^il  not 
only  ioibihes  the  quantity  of  moisture  necessary  for 
vegetation*  but  is  richly  mwun^d  by  the  sediment 
which  they  deposit.  Hence  the  veneration  of  the 
Egyptians  for  the  sacred  river,  "  which  is  blest  in 
^  the  morning,  and  favoured  of  Heaven  at  nigfa^, 
'*  whidli  rises  and  falls  according  to  tibe  course  of 
'*  the  sun  and  moon  ;^'  hence  thair  extravagant 
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pfWM»  of  Jtg  beutity,  atid  their  eiitbuiiMii,  wUoh 
in  6v«iy  «ge  hM  d^nerated  into  a  specter  of  reli- 
gkm»  adoralkmr  An  European,  however,  will  nol 
comfMre  the  thiclc  and  muddy  witters  of  the  Nile 
to  thef  limpid  streatns  of  hid  natite  country ;  nor 
wili  he  who  has  seen  the  majestic  rivers  of  the  E«it 
be  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  greateat 
stream  in  Northern  Africa.  When  the  inunda- 
tion subrides^  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  riYer  df 
Egypt  is  about  2000  feet,  and  its  motion  exceeds 
tiot  three  miles  in  the  hour.  ^  The  inundatioti  com- 
mences about  the  1 7th  of  June  ;  the  waters,  whieh 
gradoally  rise,  oversow  their  banks  in  the  middle 
of  August ;  they  attmn  their  utmost  height  in  Sep* 
temher,  and  froili  the  end  of  that  month  gradually 
subside  to  the  following  soldtice.  'The  GOmnveiiee- 
rnent  of  the  inundation  is  extremely  regular,  but 
the  period  of  its  duration  is  more  caprieioirs,  and 
the  waters  sometimes  subside  before  the  ground  be 
thoroughly  soaked. 

After  the  annual  inundation,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  pure  blaok  moold  of 
different  degrees  of  density,  proportional  to  the  co- 
lumn ofwater  by  whieh  it  is  deposited.  ThismoiiMt 
or  rather  slime,  is  of  an  adhesive  and  unctuous 


*  Brown's  Travels  in  Africa,  &c.  p.  65. 
VOJU..H.  H 
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quiility,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  soflfets 
contraction  in  the  fire.  By  de«ccation  in,  theair, 
its  colour  is  gradually  changed  from  black  to  a  yel- 
lowish brown.  When  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, it;  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  alumine  or  pure 
day,  with  a  otnall  quantity  of  silex  ;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  these  ingredients  vary  according  to  the 
place,  where  the  slime  is  collected-  *  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  NUe,  it  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  siliceous  sand,  which  being  most 
ponderous,  is  so(mest  deposited.  This  mud  is  so 
tenacious,  that  a  considerable  intermixture  of  sand 
mcreases  its  fertility ;  and  hence  the  soil  derives 
some  advantage  from  the  rapid  winds  of  the  south, 
which  convey  the  sand  in  immense  clouds  frcnn  the 
desert  to  mingle  with  the  slime  of  the  Nile. 

As  the  waters  of  the  river  recede,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  commences.  If  it  has  imbibed 
the  requisite  moisture,  the  process  of  agriculture  is 
neither  difficult  nor  tedious.  The  seed  is  scatter- 
ed over  the  soft  mould,  and  vegetation  proceeds 
with  »treme  rapidity.  To  the  activity  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  air,  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
saline  partidep,  contributes  in  an*  eminent  degree; 


*  According  to  Renault's  AnaljsiB,  the  slime  of  the  Nile, 
in  100  parts,  contains  11  of  water,  9  of  carbon,  6  of  oxyd  of 
iron,  4  ef  silex,  4  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  18  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  48  of  alumine. — Memoirs  on  Egypt f  p.  S9l/ 
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if  tiie  ground  has  bora  only  paitudly  inundated, 
rooonrse  is  had  ta  the  process  of  irngabion^  by 
mbkh  many  spedes  of  vogetal»ies  may  be  raised, 
eroL  intfae  dry  season.  Winter,  or  the  cold  sea« 
BOQy  extends  from^  the  end  of  Nofember  to-  the  end 
of  January*  Spring  eommences  about  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  when  the  fruit  trees  begin  to 
tiosBom,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  gradually 
vnum&t.  The-  period  of  summer  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June  to  the  end  of  September ;  during  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time  the  heat  cralinues  re* 
gnlar,  the  fields  are  parched  iike  a  desert,  and  no 
green  leaf  is  seen  which  is  not  produced  by  artifi- 
^sial  irrigadon^  Autumn,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  donluuation  of  summer,  commences  about  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  intense  heat  b^ins 
to  decrease,^  the*  leaves  fall,  and  the  Nile  retires  to 
its  channel ;  and  it  continues  to  the  end  of  No^ 
vember,  when  the  country  resembles  a  beautiful 
•meadow,  diversified  with  lively  colours. 

^ch  are  the  principal  phenomena  which  cha- 
xacteriae  the  climate  of  Egypt,  a  country  in  the 
v^yntmo^here  of  whieh  aature  seems  to  havte 
adopted' new  and  singular  ammgements.  In  this 
country,  distinguished  by  an  imcommon  regularity 
ef  the  seascms,  and  of  all  the  changes  which  a  cli- 
mate presents,  these  atmospherical  phenomena  wer^ 
first  investigated  with  philosophical  accuracy.  But 
though  the  observations  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
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of  Thebes  luad  Memphis^  engrai^d  on  iimatiuie 
masses  of  granile,  have  defied  the  ravages  of  time^ 
and  the  slill  more  destructiTe  band  of  man>  we  can 
only  view  the  characters  with  regret^  and  lameif^ 
that  a  wise  and  learned  nation  Hday  perish  befoie 
tke  monuments  of  their  exiataiee  pass  away. 

The  general  configuration  of  Egypt  ia  that  of  a 
plain^  inclining  so  gently,  that  it  barely  permits  the 
waters  of  the  Nile^  in  traversing  it»  to  obey  the  laws 
^  g^vity.  In  the  cultivated  diatnets,^  the  level  is 
nearly  uniform  $  and  though  the  partial  elevatiim 
of  particular  placea  exceeds  the  greatest  hei^t  «f 
the  inundatieo^  yet  these  are  seMom  beyond  the 
reach  of  artificial  inrigatimi*  These  fH^  ele!«»- 
tion#  of  the  soil  are  generally  produmd  hy  the  k- 
reguiarities  of  tlmt.  immense  stratum  of  oaleareew 
atone  which  extends  from  Syen^  to  the  Med&tei> 
ranean.  Thia  species  of  stone  im  Lower  ^gyfit 
reaches  from  Alexandria  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sues.  The  mountains  on  the  eaat  of 
Cairo  are  chiefly  composed  of  honaontd  strata  of 
freestone,  and  indurated  argiilaeeous  earthy  con- 
tatning  venous  foasilsk  as  petrified  aheUa,  agates, 
and  crystallised  masses  of  gypsum  and  pcouterous 
apar.  *  In  the  parallel  of  die  Thefaud,  the  low 
ranges  of  hills,  which,  mm  between,  the  Nile  aiail 
the  Red  Sea,  are  diiefly  composed,  of  marble^  poir- 

■      ■■•  ■       ■  ■ .  rf.  ..  t 

^'«  MAgasia.  £acyt%^  Vo}.XXXIf. 
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phyryi  and  granite.  Tlie  direction  of  the  rocks  of 
granite  is  commonly  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
immense  blocks,  of  vhich  they  fare  ciHnposed,  some- 
times approach  towards  regular  stratification.  The 
granite  is  red,  and  marked  with  dusky  spots.  The 
amrface  exposed  to  the  air  granulates  into  a  species 
of  brownish  sand,  by  the  appearance  of  which,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  porphyry,  into  which 
k  often  graduates.  Porphyry,  of  both  the  red  and 
green  spedes,  is  found  in  immense  masses,  but  its 
rocks  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  granite.  It 
•ften  graduates  into  the  green  unvariegated  mar- 
ble, wludi  is  hard  and  brittle,  where  it  meets  the 
porphyry.  The  green  marble,  according  to  Bruce,  * 
is  often  intermixed  with  veins  of  a  yellowish  and 
bluish  cobured  marble,  and  with  jasper  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds.  The  jasper  is  green,  pellucid,  and 
doiidy,  but  inferior  in  hardness  to  rock-crystal. 
This  mineral,  termed  sibergety  and  bilur^  by  th^ 
Mtive  Bedouins,  and  zumrud  by  the  Moors,  seenui 
to  be  the  same  which  was  denominated  smaragdua 
by  the  Gredb  and  Latins.  The  verde  antico,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  marked  with  irregular  wbite^ 
n  fbund  in  tiie  hills  of  green  matble  which  lie  near- 
est the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  pebUe,  a  stone  of 
ihe  sSiceons  order,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 

•  Bruce's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  1S7. 
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briHiancy  of  the  colcMirs  witK  which  it  is  streaked, 
is  commonly  found  in  a  basis  of  calcareous  stone. 

The  external  soil,  or  vegetable  mould  of  Egypt, 
exhibits  no  similarity  to  the  soil  in  any  of  the  ccm^ 
tiguous  countries.  Herodotus  remarked,  that  the 
soil  of  Egypt  was  fat,  black,  and  crumbling,  though 
the  earth  of  Libya  was  red  and  sandy,  and  the 
mould  of  Syria  a  strong  clay  intermixed  with  stones* 
Such  is  the  physical  structure  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile,  as  if  fatigued  with  the  boundless  solitude  of 
the  Nubian  deserts,  seems  to  have  selected  a  se^ 
questered  valley,  more  savage'than  the  rest,  to  adonr 
it  with  the  richest  gifbs  of  nature.  The  rich  bladk 
clay  of  Abyssinia  being  transpoited  thither  by  the 
river,  a  fertile  island  arose  in  the  midst  of  deserts^ 
and  the  sediment  accumulating  in  a  narrow  gulf 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  last  created  an  impene-i' 
trable  morass,  covered  with  canes  and  reeds.  This 
is  the  Egyptian  Delta,  concerning  the  origin  oF 
which  so  many  disputes  have  been  agitated,  and 
which,  as  it  involves  a  difficult  geologic^  proMeni; 
will  probably  continue  a  subject  of  discussion  for 
many  centuries. 

Besides  the  obvious  division  of  Egypt  into  th^ 
Upper  and  Lower  Districts,  there  is  another  of 
great  antiquity,  to  which  there  are  numerous  re- 
ferences in  ancient  authors;  that  of  the  Delta, 
Heptanomis,  and  Thebaid.  According  to  this 
division,  the  Delta  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Me* 
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ditammettn;   the  Thebaid  the  nairow  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  while  the  interaiediate  region  Waft 
daKMninated  Heptaoomis,  tke  ptwhtce  qf  the 
seven  cmHms^  or»  according  to  Dionysius  Perie- 
getea,  Heptapolis,  the  province  qf  the  seven  cities. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Egypt  formed  a  Roman 
pronnce,  the  district  of   Arcadia    corresponded 
nearly  to  the  ancient  Heptanomis ;  and  about  the 
conclnaion  of  the  foaith  century,  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  Lower  Egypt,  between  Arabia  and  the 
Fhatmetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as  high  as  Helio- 
pelis,  was  erected  into  a  new  province,  under  the 
name  6i  Augustamnica*     In  modem  times,  the 
Arabic  division  of  Sahid  corresponds  to  the  an- 
cient ThdMad,  Yostani  to  the  Heptanomis,  and 
Bahri,  or  the  maritime  province,  to  the  Delta. 
The  latter  province  is  denominated  Rif  by  Abul- 
feda,  Errif  by  Leo,  and  Rifa  by  the  early  voyagers 
of  Europe,  who  frequented  the  Red  Sea ;  which 
fcenns  hanre  the  same  signification  ais  Bahri.    Bahri 
is  again  divided  into  three  districts,  Bahird,  the 
Bechria  of  Leo,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  of 
Rosetta  to  the  west  of  Tolometa,  the  Cyrenian 
Pfcolemais,  a  part  of  which  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Muggrebin,  the  western  country  ;  Sharkid, 
oar  Sharkln^  the  eastern  district,  which  comprehends 
the  ancient  Augustamnica,  and  the  barren  region 
on  the  Red  Sea,  termed  Saracene  by  Leo ;  and 
Gaibie»  which  lies  between  the  Nile  of  Rosetta 


flnd  that  of  Dinietti.  Aa  the  aaeieiit 
^  ^^Sypt^  ^''to  omie^  or  cantons  is  involftd  in 
great  obscurity,  perhaps  the  opinion  of  St  C]vil» 
that  ewry  Egyptian  tovm,  miik  its  mYirana  and 
4qiendaDeies»  onginally  composed  a  nome,  may  be 
adsptad  as  tb«  most  pPobaUo.  The  names  of  the 
aities  of  £gypt»  of  its  lakes*  and  of  ihe  hrandiM 
of  the  Nfle,  have  been  so  fmquently  altered  aaiii 
corrupted  by  the  diflRBi^nt  nations  \vho  heme  oon^ 
^pieied  the  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  m^ 
cognise  any  certain  t»oes  of  their  ancient  denn* 
minations.  The  cities  which  flourishad  dvrinf 
the  difl^ient  periods  of  £gyptitti  f^ory,  dmmg 
the  PersiiiD,  Greciant  R<Mnan,  Christian,  and  Sam- 
can  dynastiesj  have  not  only  been  erected  on  tike 
ruins  of  more  anciwt  edifices*  but  in  the  Tuiiish 
and  Mameluk  periods,  their  sites  have  bean  par* 
tially  changed,  cities  eelebnted  in  hisbory  aie 
buried  in  their  own  ruins,  and  the  tmvellar  seaiches 
jfor  them  in  vain  within  the  eiacuit  of  their  anaiant 
walls.  The  ptroper  sea^H)a8t  of  Egypt,  reaching 
along  the  Mediterranean  from  the  JHinthine  bay  to 
the  l^^e  Sirbonis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Casius, 
cmipiehends  an  extent  of  aoi  G.  miles,*  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Plinthine  bay  is  the  position  of  T^paoi- 
ris,  Mie  tower  of  the  Arabs,  or  Abusir ;  the  Nicir 
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B^^M^Stsahovttspfaieed  a  lifcde  tathfe  etstward^ 
aaidkefeire«ait8|potttion  and  Alexandria  was  the  site 
QfiimCherwaem^9wrv9^o£ft^wy.  Mareia^tib 
AbavMrn  of  Ft^iewy,  placed  by  Herodataaoa  t]w 
eonfiBet  #f  £gypt  and  Libya,  coinetdea  witb  tbenm* 
Asm  MariaitC  on  tiie  sorth  of  tbo  bike  Mweotia. 
The  lake  Marartis,  probably  at  int  an  arm  of  the 
•aa*  MOttfMed,  i&  the  time  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
AoleiDy,  an  extent  of  60  miles  in  cifcuit,  and  ez^ 
Iwriod  townvda  tbe  sonth-eaat  more  than  SO  miles* 
ita  banks  wans  onee  covand  with  p^ubus  tovvns 
andnlia^Bs;  it  eomiminicated  by  different  canals 
«itk  the  Clanopic  Itfanch  of  the  Nile,  and  in  its 
vaoiBity  tias  {nviduced  the  oebbrstied  Mai-eotic 
SMiie^  hot  these  cuaals  have  been  kmg  taterrupted« 
tke  take  itsdf  has  disappeared,  and  instead  of  its 
miekxA  ¥inea,it8  ^aoe  is  only  mailed. by  some 

palms,  and  a  degree  of  veidure  slightly 
to  that  of  the  desert.    To  the  eastRvard  af 

lies  the  bay  of  Alexasodria,  about  three 
IcBgOM  in  breadth,  and  separated  into  tivo  poits 
hf  ibe  iahmd  Pharos,  iivhioh  is  now  connected  with 
the  aontinent.  The  country  between  the  Plinp 
tliiiie  b^  and  Alexandcia  has  rekpsed  mto  itsfsi- 
■ritiTO  sterility,  and  in  Tarions  places  exliibits  the 
nmB  of  ancient  cities,  partially  covered  with  aandt 
mnong  which  Taposiris,  the  Bosiri  of  Marmol,  was, 
in  the  time  of  that  author,  distinguished  by  the 
superior  grandeur  of  its  remains*     The  geogra- 
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phicd  position'  of  tke  Pfaaras,  as  deterniineit  hf 
Quenot>  is  N.  L.  31''  IS'  5^  Fi^mtlie  racroadi* 
ments  of  the  «ea  on  this  island,  the  site  of  the  mo* 
dem  tower  does  not  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
ancient  stracture,  which  was  suj^KNied  on  piikum 
of  marble,  the  successive  stories  of  whid^  rose  to 
an  elevation  of  400  feet.  The  ruins  of  this  mag- 
nificent pile,  the  origin  of  which  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  pn^ound  darkness  that  involves  the  mo- 
numents of  the  Thebaid,  and  which  was  redcened 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  may  be  seen 
when  the  sea  is  calm,  immersed  in  the  waters*^ 
The  Pharos  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  re^ 
paired,  and  its  restorers  have  often  aquied  to  the 
glory  of  the  original  founders.  In  the  year  1990, 
it  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  plaee 
luis  been  supplied  by  a  sipiare  towor,  equdly  de* 
void  of  ornament  and  el^ance.  Alexandria  ex« 
hibits  no  vestiges,  of  its  former  magnificence,  ex* 
cept  the  ruins  which  surround  it.  An  extenwve 
plain,  furrowed  with  trenches,  pierced  with  wdi8» 
and  divided  by  mouldering  walls,  is  entirely  cover* 
ed  with  ancient  columns,  mutilated  statoea  and 
capitals,  and  fragments  of  decayed  bat^bmenta^ 
which  lie  strewed  amid  modem  tombs,  and  dtaded 
by  scattered  nopals  and  palms.  These  imina,  whaoh 


*  Pocock'a  TravelF,  Vol.  I.  3, 
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prdinbly  oc<mpy  a  much  greater  spoee  thsn  the 
citj  of  Alexandria  at  any  particular  period  of  ita 
moat  flourishing  state,  are  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  greatly  anterior  to  Alexander,  as  the  hierogly'- 
phies,  with  which  they  are  covered,  demonstrate. 

The  magnificence  of  Alexandria  under  the  Gre** 
cian  dynasty,  was  worthy  of  the  &me  of  the  hero 
from  vrtiom  it  derived  its  name.  Built  in  the 
form  of  a  long  square,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Stra- 
bo,  a  mmtle  or  toga,  it  occupied  a  space  of  four 
leagues  in  circuit.  As  the  long  sides  of  the  square 
were  protected  from  the  sea  xnA  the  lake  Mareo- 
tis,  it  presented  such  a  narrow  front  on  the  sides 
accessible  by  land,  that  it  formed  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  buildings  were  grand  and 
stately,  their  arrangement  was  strictly  regular,  and 
the  great  streets,  which  intersected  each  other  at 
the  central  square  of  the  city,  were  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world.  Under  the  Arabian  dynas^ 
ty,  its  splen^ur  gradually  declined  with  its  com- 
merce, to  which  the  genius  of  fanaticism  is  always 
hostile.  Though  its  population  rapidly  diminish- 
ed, though  its  ancient  walls  were  demolished,  and 
contracted  to  half  their  original  dimensions,  it  still 
preserved  a  part  of  its  superb  edifices  and  monu- 
ments;  its  streets  were  still  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  chequer,  and  its  former  opulence  was  evinced 
by  the  slowness  of  its  decay.  At  the  period  of 
the  late  Fjcench  invasion,  the  walls  of  Alexandria 
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mate  o£  Anbio  atamcture,  fimnad  of  the  ndiis  of 
Ae  uanAcDt  city ;  thejr  exh3>ited  fragments  of  mo- 
OBinentSy  and  concreted  stony  naMes,  womstiBg 
eUefly  of  fossil  and  sparry  shells,  irregularly  unit* 
ed  by  a  common  cement.  *  FVom  the  neglect  of 
the  canals,  and  the  encroachmeirts  of  the  aand,  the 
eity  is  now  insolated  in  a  desert,  and  exhibits  fisvr 
Testiges  of  those  delightfiil  gardens  and  cidti?ated 
fields,  whidi  continued  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  conquest,  and  are  described  with  so^ 
enthusiasm  by  Abulfeda.  A  few  stunted  syca- 
moies  mark  the  oourse  of  the  canal  of  Lower 
Egypt,  but  the  eye  searches  in  vain  lor  *^the 
^  bsnlcs  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  tibe 
^  stately  date,  whose  pliant  head,  crowned  wJA 
^  pendent  clusters,  languidly  reclines  like  that  of 
^  a  beautiful  w<mmn  overcome  with  sleep/'  t  The 
sofl  becomes  sterile  and  sandy,  in  ^portion  to 
the  distance  from  the  canal ;  and  the  district  be* 
tween  Aleundria  and  Rosetta  retains  the  same 
general  character  of  barrenness,  though  interspers- 
ed at  intervals  with  villages  and  cultivated  i^ots  of 
ground.  Various  magnificent  rains  are  scattered 
o^rer  this  arid  track,  formerly  adorned  with  popu- 
lotts  cities,  whene  we  must  look  for  the  site  of  Ifieo- 
polis,  of  Zephyrimi,  and  probably  of  TVnis,  at «! 


•  Sonnbu's  Travels,  4to,  p.  77, 
f  Abulfedae  Descr.  MgypU  H  Michaelis,  p.  ft 
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earijr  ]WiM  of  kutory  tlie  only  port  in  £gypfe 
opra  to  eomiBOce.  ThMis  »  genenilj  snpposed 
U>  MiBfBide  m  iifeiiitioa  with  Canopus,  om  the  rains 
of  wliidi  18  nised  tke  tiH^fe  •£  Aboidur^  at  the 
diflanre  of  14  mika  ftt>m  Akumdm.  Tliettti^ 
ef  Canc^ua^  faarmariy  aa  fianoBs  £nr  die  diBM^lute 
mannera  of  ita  iahdiitanks  as  the  Italian  Sybaria, 
ia  markad  by  mageatic  rains,  it  seems  to  hanna 
been  ibuiMled  later  than  the  reign  of  Dams  £iy«> 
8taapes|  ibr  by  iScylax^  his  oonteoaporary,  it  m 
deacrifaed  aa  m  desert  ishmd*  It  is  sasd  to  haro  cfe'^ 
rived  its  nune  fieaar  Canopw^  an  ancient  Egyptian 
kingt  who  died  tkerer  of  a  loetfaaosne  disease..* 
He  ia  lepiesented  in  a  Uack  shioud»  with  a  emf 
clMslgr  fitted  to  his  hemk.  About  three  milM  to 
tim  east  of  Abonlmva  lagocm  of  finrii  water^  whieh 
oemBBUBkates  wish  the  Nile  only  at  the  time  of 
tfce  hmmdaliDn^  indscetes  the  tenninatien  of  the 
anoen*  Caaiepie  biandi  of  the  river.  Heradana, 
asappcors  froiit  its  mmsy  was  situated  about  half  a 
leagoe  to-  the  east  of  the  Canopie  mouth.  The 
Nie  of .  Ganopusy  when  it  varied  iiis  ori^Bal  chas^ 
Bcl,  and  ifiproaehed  neater  tins  eity,  was  seeaie^- 
tianes  teraaed  the  Heindwn  braaek.  Vei^hig 
moreKasd  more  towards  the  east,,  it  firmed  at  last 
ao  deep  a  curve^  that  a  canal  was  opraod  to  the 
ibr  which  the^  river  Mom  deserted  its  more 
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westerly  channel  of  Canopus.  From  Bolbituiimiy 
a  city  mentioned  by  Stephanas  Byxantmns,  the 
ruins  of  which  exist,  a  Kttle  above  Ros^te>  this 
artificial  channel  deriTed  the  name  c^the  Bdbitiiie 
branch  of  the  Nile.  By  Ftolrasy  it  is  denomioat-* 
ed  Tali.  Rosetta,  acc«n'ding  to  Niebuhr,  situated 
in  N.  L.  31"^  9Afy  is  of  Arabic  origin,  oblong  and 
irregular,  without  wails  or  fortress.  It  was  found* 
ed,  according  to  Elmacin,  in  870.  The  Nile  of 
Rosetta  is  about  16  miles  distant  from  the  Cano« 
pic  mouth,  and  is  threatened  with  a  similar  fiite, 
as  its  channel,  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  if 
Tory  dangerous  to  mariners,  having  searoely  six 
foot  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  position  of-  the  an- 
cient Metelis  is  about  eight  miles  above  RcNsettay 
at  the  separation  of  (he  Bdjbitiae  and  Cam^ic 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  country  in  the  yaaini^ 
ty  of  Rosetta  is  the  most  beautiful  andfevtile  in 
£gypt,  and  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of  seen* 
ery,  considering  the  uniform  aspect  of  tbe^  aoiL 
No  romantic  views,  no  suUime  mountains,  no  pic* 
turesque  declivities,  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the 
jriain ;  but  the  red  desert  on  the  west,  widi.die 
barren  hillocks  of  sand,  is  finely  contrasted  with 
the  gi'een  rice  fields,  the  tufted  sycamares,  the 
orange  groves,  and  the  yellow  flowers  <^  the  osHsia; 
Twenty  miles  above  Rosetta,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  is  situated  Fouah,  which  rivalled  Rosetta  in 
commerce,  and  was  superior  to  it  in  wealth,  so 
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1m^  as  tke  Canopic  bianch  oontmii^  navigable. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  naturalist  Bekm 
tniTdled  in  Egypt,  it  was  inferior  only  to  Cairo; 
but  it  now  yields  to  Rosetta,  both  in  sisse  and  po- 
pidatum.     On  the  western  bank  of  this  branch 
an  situated  Deirut,  Rahmany,  and  Terane. 
.  The  district  on  the  west  of  the  Cani^ie  branch 
of  the  Nile,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  is  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  Delta. 
The  soil  is  more  parched  and  sandy,  and  the  fields 
of  beautifal  vegetation,  covered  with  the  blossoms 
of:  the  bean  and  cotton  plaid;»  graduidly  mingle 
with  tiie  sands  of  the  desert.     Receding  from  the 
Nile,  tlie  tegifiiils  of  sand  and  rock,  entirely  devoid 
of  TC^getaUe,  earth,  commence,  and  the  ground 
rimbiiy  an  easy  asoent,  first  into  acclivities,  then 
into  hills,  aiul  at  last  terminates  in  mountains.     A 
stntam  of  fine  moving  sand,  in  which  animals  sink 
ae  they  pass  over  it,  first  appears,  which  consoli- 
datea^as  the  ground  ascends^  and  is  int^'spersed 
with  agates  and  pebbles  of  jasper,  till  the  sand  en- 
tirdy  Asaf^pears,  and  the  plains  of  loose  shivery 
atooea  oeeupythe  summits  of  the  hills.     In  these 
^aina  are  iwiiNis  spots  covered  with  vitrifiable  stones 
eC.a-  retiiih  grey  colour,  strongly  fixed  in  the 
gBMni,  vfith  their  sharp  points  pnjgec^ing  above 
its  surfiK^.     Between  the  interstices  of  the  stony 
strata,  and  in  the  less  elevated  situations  between 
tbe  hills,  where  the  sand  is  net  so  much  attenuated 
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M  ia  he  inc^MUe  of  reteming  tfa«  denf ,  m  km 
fllmckr  htfdjr  dmiliB,  almost  bare  of  foliage,  cre^ 
idmig  die  gnnmd,  and  pfioduce  as  many  tboins  aa 
lesres*     When  thne  sbnibt  clnster  together,  tbrf 
form  dianal  solitary  warr^is,   where  the  hatea 
feed,  and  to  which  the  antelopes,  and  zebus  or  witd 
oiMn^  vetrtat*   On  these  letel  eminenGes,  no  other 
^huits  grow,  bnt  the  shrivelled  nitraria  and  byos* 
eyaimis,  and  the  prospect  ia  diversified  only  bv  the 
projections  of  the  odcareous  rock  which  emerge  at 
nvy  distant  intervals.    Such  is  the  appeannee  <tf 
the  lefcl  bi^  elevated  plain,  of  nearly  thirty  milea 
IB  bratdth,  whidi  separates  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
Irom  that  of  die  hfcrn  of  nntmm.    The  weet  wsid^ 
^ieh  blo«(B  herai  with  great  violence,  has  dme» 
Ae  loose  sands  of  these  emhieaoea  into  the  vaiieyr 
of  the  Nile.    At  the  dbstance  of  fowr  leagues  fnm 
this  ridge,  another  chada  of  emisfcttces  nnss  pacal 
lei  to  the  first,  ibrming'  in  the  intermecbate 
a  deep  valley,  funrowed  with  mrraw  .and 
nmnes^    The  declivity  of  the  eastern  ridgie»  which 
ddseends  into  this  vaUey,  is  in  some  plaoea  afanyitr'* 
end  in  others  covtved  with  loose  sand.  The  wnfeeqr 
expaiise  of  the  lake%  the  vivid  green  colonr  of  the 
platits  which  grow  on  their  benks^  and  the  reeds 
which  wave  cm  their  snrfaoe,  am  finely  eontnatod 


•  Sooniiii's  Tiavel0»  4to,  p.  $87. 
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Willi  Ae  dusKng  white  of  the  msMet  of  natron, 
and  the  grey  dnskj  gravel  of  the  desert.  Tfaeae 
lakes  are  fiiequenMd  bj  the  cameleon,  the  antekpc^ 
and  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  among  whtok 
the  flamingo  is  remaikable  for  the  brilliaiiey  of  its 
plnmagOA 

The  natron  Iake%  whieh  am  seven  in  wmh&n 
are  aeparated  by  banks  of  sand«  In  the  dry  sad^ 
son»  thof  shrink  into  small  detiched  pands,  bul 
wh^  the  water  rises  highest^  thej  aie  nnitad  in 
one  great  lake,  which  oecupies  a  ^laeo  of  mil  ks^gnaa 
in  length)  and  f^orers  the  whole  breadth  of  the  val^ 
ley.  When  the  water  retires^  alkl  the  lakes  sept^ 
rtitoy  the  graiuid  whii^h  is  ei^ppsed  is  covered  with 
a  fealhie  SbdimMit^  whioh  hardens  in  the  sun^  oryfe^ 
tall»es»  and  forms  the  nntraiK  The  thiekaass  of 
iihe  salhie  strstwn  varies  with  the  period  of  the  m* 
mndatioPi  and  wfaera  it  is  of  short  contiiiiiMce»  the 
HatTDn  appean  only  as  a  slight  effloraseenee»  like 
Mbos  of  snow.  Hie  imter  is  sometimes  eovered 
with  thik  salino  snfastanoe  i  and  Granger  relaleii 
that^  at  the  end  of  August,  when  be  visited  these 
idtta,  the  superieitl  cntft  im  taSunently  coaa»> 
iidated  to  allow  hia  camels  to  pass  over  its  smE&ae^ 
The  inlmdatkm  of  the  saHems  of  Nitria  cone* 
aponds  with  the  subsiding  of  the  Nile^  and,  on  that 
account,  the  rise  of  their  waters  is»  by  the  modarli 
Egyptians,  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  rivir* 

vol/.  Uk  f 
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This  opinion  is  of  great  antiquity ;  for  Pliny,  wh^ 
frequently  confounds  concomitancy  and  causation, 
asserts,  that  the  Nile  inundates  the  lakes  of  Nitria, 
as  the  sea  overflows  a  lake  of  salt  water :  but  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  renders  this  solution 
improbable*     The  springs  which  supply  these  lakes 
originate  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  towards 
the  Nile ;  but  if  they  were  derived  by  filtration 
from  that  river,  the  inundation  of  the  natron  lakes 
would  correspond  to  that  of  the  Nile.     If  these 
swings,  however,  originate  in  the  desert,  their  over- 
flowing, as  Sonnini  suggests,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  local  rains,  which  fall  after  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer  solstice  is 
abated.     The  water  of  the  lakes  is  tinged  with  the 
hue  of  blood  by  the  natron,  the  incrustration  of 
which,  in  some  places,  spreads  over  the  chalky  bot- 
tom.    Around  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  the  ground 
is  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  and  the  sand 
in  some  places  is  covered,  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  water,  with  a  hardened  layer  of  natron. 
The  banks  of  the  lakes  are  hollowed  into  small 
channels,  through  which  rivuliets  descend,  and,  in 
the  rainy  season,  carry  down  to  the  lake  the  earth 
of  the  declivity,  impregnated  with  saline  substances. 
The  vegetables  which  gi'ow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  are  chiefly  the  flat  stemmed  reed,  and  the 
tamiarisk,  with  a  few  stunted  palms,  which,  in  that 
arid  soil,  run  into  barren  bushes*.    The  saline  sub« 
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Stances  with  which  the  water  of  the  lakes  is  im- 
pregnated are  the  muriate^  the  carbonate,  and  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  last  substance  is  only  found 
in  small  quantities,  but  the  others  predominate  in 
their  turns,  acccurding  to  the  nature  of  the  springs, 
and  the  quality  of  the  adjacent  soil.  In  this  im- 
mense natural  laboratory  of  soda,  the  original  sub- 
stance from  which  the  natron  is  formed,  according 
to  fierthoUet,  is  common  sea  salt.  Accoi*ding  to 
the  Arabs,  the  soil  impregnated  with  natron  ex« 
tends  to  the  distance  of  twenty  days'  journey  into 
the  desert.  The  season  of  collecting  this  substance 
is  in  the  month  of  August^  in  the  interval  between 
seed-time  and  harvest.  The  natron  trade  was  for- 
merly engrossed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton 
o£  Terane,  who  annually  collected  about  twenty^ 
five  thousand  qnmtals,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  exported  to  Venice,  France,  and  England, 

The  use  of  natron  ascends  to  a  very  high  anti^ 
quity.  Pliny,  who  prefers  the  Macedonian  to  the 
Egyptian,  on  account  of  its  superior  purity  and 
clearness  of  colour,  celebrates  its  numerous  medi- 
cal virtues,  and  relates,  that,  when  liquiiied  with 
sulphur,  it  was  formed  into  vases.  Near  one  of 
the  lakes,  the  vestiges  of  a  manufactory  of  glass 
may  still  be  traced,  by  the  fragments  of  scoria,  and 
the  ruins  of  its  furnaces.  Perhaps  a  more  favour- 
able situation  could  not  have  been  selected  for  pix>- 
curing  the  two  materials  of  glass,  soda,  and  vitri- 
fiable  sand. 
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Toi  dse  iRrert  of  Nktia^  and  dxbmdjng  ia  lili# 
«ti6  4ireclMD)  Un  tbe  wlfey  of  lifae  liiner  with- 
4Mt  If  ater,  ilemitiBated  liy  Ae  Ajnbik  JBiahtr  Be-^ 
h  Ma^  vfiiifdi  is  «otiJ6ctered  io  kave  farmed  tbe 
QUBBMUiieitiMi  between  the  hkes  iM4(Briji  «nd  Mm^ 
motis^  and  is  aeparftted  finom  ti\e  vsU^  of  NitXM 
by  a  ridge  of  calcareous  etone*  cornered  with  aaiid. 
As  iids  lalley  fonna  the  western  bamer  of  ISgjfitf 
dl  vegetation  is  choked,  a»d  tbe  aoU  ia  encuttber^ 
€d  with  banks  of  the  aand  which  it  interaoptsi  aa 
it  is  drifted  from  the  iaterior  of  Africa.  Bf  im* 
feaUng  the  prc^greas  of  this  movmg  desolirfiosg  and 
WDdering  the  incessant  afgrnsj  of  the  wind  lea* 
dbageioiia,  it  has  preserved  the  eultiyated  banks  of 
tim  Nile  from  destruction,,  and  permitted  the  jom: 
tives^  who  attribute  this  efiect  to  the  taliamanio 
)Mwer  of  the  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramida*  to  aigoy  thoit 
dreams  of  aupentitious  credulity.  In  some  placea* 
howev^,  the  pragress  of  the  aanda  is  marked  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  by  the  I»ge  end  beauttful 
aycamorea^  originally  rooted  in  the  alluriai  soil, 
which  wither  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  arid 
downs,  now  covered  ^ith  sand.  In  tbe  valley  of 
the  dry  river,  various  kinds  of  stones  are  feondit 
ii^ich  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  the  pri^ 
mitiFe  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt ;  as  silex  andl 
siliceous  stones^  gypsum,  quarts^  and  quartaolf 
crystallizations,  geodes,  jaapert  and  Egyptian  peb^ 
bias.  But  the  most  curious  pioduction  of  the  yaL- 
ley  is  the  petrified  wood  in  which  it  aboiindli* 
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Andmwm  feuad  mm^  mAm  tnm,  eightMn  {nmm 
IB  tcngtb,  »  a  staite  of  pf  trifaolioii.  In  imal^  i»# 
fltancefi^  th«  wood  is  ehatiged  into  agate}  but  fiAMlPi 
the  CTfstalUaatkm  is  nore  irap^vfec^,  tlmt  pai«  whioli 
ftmed  the  snbstaiiee  of  the  wood  eshibiCB  a^  Maly 
iratttfe,  inirestod  with  a  hard  exterqali  MMeriope. 
Here  An^eossi  Kke^se  found  the  ?«rtebm  fft  a 
kffige  fish,  which  appeared  to  be  mineraliaedl  Sfeaid 
asserts,  that  hf  this  TaUej*  he  ohserired'  entkv  »asls 
of  strips,  a&d  the  wreeka  of  vessels^  petriM^;  hai 
his  relation  is  net  coHflrmed  hy  Andreessr. 

The  HH^ittide  of  the  vdley  of  the  dry  rivev,  ihi 
dmetioB  towards  Feium,  and  the  apparent  eonneo- 
tien  willi  the  fadte  Mcms,  strongly  support  the  an- 
cient tradition,  that  the  river  Nile,  or  a  part  of  its 
watery  ibrmerty  flowed  through  these  deserts^  afc'i^ 
liie  vafleys  6^  N^ria  and  the  dky  river.  The  alhi« 
idat  soil  of  the  district  oi  Mariout,  on  the  west  of 
Atexandfta,  corroborates  this  opinion.  Beyond  the 
valley  ef  the  dry  river,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Terandt  sometimes  advance  three  days'  jour- 
nef  into  the  desert,  to  cut  a  paiticular  speoies^  of 
rushes,  winch  are  used  in  constructing  tlie  ^nest 
mats. 

The  only  buildings  in  the  desert  of  Nitria  are  a 
few  Coptic  monasteries,  the  reduse  inhabitants  of 
^ieh  are  equidly  savage  with  their  own  solitudes. 
An  enclosure  of  lofty  wa^,  of  red  hue  and  naked 
ai^ct,  ftuBis  the  es^riw  part  of  the  ^donastery, 
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within  which  a  smell  fort  is  constructed,  surrotmd- 
ed  by  a  trench,  which  is  passed  by  meanb  of  a  draw- 
bridge. Within  this  fort  is  a  cistern,  a  deposit  of 
provisions,  and  a  church,  which  the  superstitious 
monks  reckon  no  less  necessary  than  a  magazine 
for  sustaining  the  blockade  of  the  Arabs,  by  which 
they  are  occasionally  menaced.  On  account  of  the 
roving  hordes  which  frequent  the  desert,  the  ex- 
terior wall  of  the  monastery  is  constructed  with  a 
little  wicket,  instead  of  a  gate,  which  is  never  open- 
ed without  extreme  precaution.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  exterior  wall,  a  platform  is  constructed,  with 
loop*holes  and  small  masked  bastions.  Within  th^ 
exterior  enclosure  is  a  small  garden,  in  which  the 
monks  cultivate  some  esculent  plants,  with  a  few 
dates  and  olives.  The  libraries  of  these  monas* 
teries  contain  few  valuable  manuscripts;  consist* 
ing  chiefly  of  ascetic  treatises  in  the  Arabic,  SyriaCt 
and  Coptic  languages.  The  frightful  solitudes  of 
Nitria.have  in  every  age  been  the  chosen  retreats 
of  monastic  seclusion.  The  dreary  aspect  of  the 
desert,  and  its  silent  solitude,  fostered  a  misan- 
thropic turn  of  mind.  The  sweetest  attributes  of 
humanity,  and  the  play  of  the  kind  affections,  were 
resigned  for  a  morose  austerity,  which  soon  dege- 
nerated into  a  sullen  and  ferocious  gloom.  In 
dreary  excavated  cells,  of  so  small  a  size  that  they 
were  sc^x^ely  capable  of  containing  the  human 
body,  they,  lived  immured  &om  society^  and  sub- 
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jected  themselves  to  the  most  dreadful  penances. 
HaTing  acquired  a  slight  tincture  of  Christianity, 
in  the  first  centuries  after  its  promulgation,  they 
did  not  renounce  their  ascetic  practices,  but  ex- 
hibited the  first  examples  of  the  spirit  of  rao« 
nachism.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  desert  of 
l^itria  swarmed  with  recluse  penitents,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  appellation  from  St  Macarius,  who 
fixed  his  residence  amid  its  solitudes.  Acquiring 
in  these  dreary  wastes  the  temper  of  ferocious  ani- 
mals, when  they  emerged  from  their  deserts  at  the 
call  of  religious  contention,  their  excesses  filled 
•  Egypt  widi  consternation  and  dismay.  Since  that 
period  their  religious  tenets  have  varied,  but  their 
habits  have  still  continued  coarse  and  barbarous^ 
and  their  dispositions  have  received  little  amelio- 
ration. 

From  the  savage  deserts  of  Nitria,  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  contemplate  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
province  of  Garbi^,  the  maritime  part  of  which  ex- 
tends from  Rosetta  to  Damietta.  The  soil  of  this 
district  is  not  only  more  fertile  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  Delta,  bat  the  ground  is  more  levels 
and  more  firequently  intersected  by  canals.  The 
vestiges  of  cultivation  are  more  numerous  and  di- 
versified in  their  appearance,  and  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  grow  in  irregular  groves  by  the  side  of 
the  pomegranate  and  anana.  Through  vistoes  of 
palms,  which  raise  their  heads  above  other  trees,  the 
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^leiuler  turrets  of  cities  are  diacemad.    The 

ber  of  inhabitants  ia  this  fertile  district  heart  cia 

jj^oportion  to  its  ancient  p^ubtum. 

The  TeiBtiges,  however,  of  ruined  cities  in  the 
6«rbie,  are  neither  so  nmnerous  near  importiii*  aa 
in  some  other  provinces  of  £gypt«  The  dific^tjr 
of  procuring  materiak  for  building  baa  iai^bicad  tbe 
natives  to  deface  their  ancient  momimenta ,  many 
of  them  are  concealed  by  the  accomtthition  of  siumI 
and  mud,  and  others  are  destroyed  by  the  SMpe^stir 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  * 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  Cape  Braio^  or 
Berelofi,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Delta^die  soil  ^ 
sandy  and  baiTen,  and  it  preserves  the  saoit  ohii- 
racter  in  that  low  and  nanow  ridge  whidbLsepeYQlw 
the  lake  Butos,  or  Brulos,  from  the  sea«  This  ex- 
tensive lakcj  near  the  extremity  of  the  Dellm  ei^ 
closed  within  the  main  hind  by  a  long  oairrow  ridge 
of  sand,  marks  the  imperfect  consolidatien  of  that 
aUuvial  district  Between  this.  bJke  and  the  CaQCh 
pio  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Milesian  waU  wns  drwB 
by  the  Ionian  Greeks^  who  had  been  permiHed  to 
settle  at  Naucratis.    In  the  city  of  Butea  wan  w 

i    '      "  ' — ■"" 

•  Accordiog  to  Vobiey,  the  ruiiwof  eiliesandteniphaaie 

(b^  Egyp^uiDi9«  It  ia  0%  i^>oiU  twenty  y^ai^  ^lAC^  ^Qve 
^ne  iMindreci  volum^S}  written  in  aa  unknpwn  language,  were 
discovered  near  Dami^etta,  and  ipu^ediately  b^^led  by  the 
command  of  the  Sheiks  of  Cairo. 
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Mtclt  ff  I^(«m  ^  ia  a  teiaQiiki  remaikaUe  for  ito 
VMIgsiificeiiee,  The  abrine,  ooinposed  of  one  enor*- 
xMiia  sum  of  granites  idbout  sixty  feet  square^  was 
lievQ  IB  a  quany  ia  tlio  isla^d  Phifae»  near  the 
cataraeb  of  tho  Nile,  and  brought  don^n  the  river 
OQ  rafia^  to  the  dbtance  of  two  hundred  leagues^ 
This  mA  of  immonsie  labour  k  characterialic  c^  tkr 
genius  af  the  xneu  who  built  the  pyrauiids.  tu  the 
tina  of  Herodotus,  ^  the  great  Butos.*'  stood  upoa 
the  Sebeniiitic  hraneh  of  the  Nile.  This  branch 
aeema  either  to  have  i^rted  its  course,  or  to  have 
hma  divided  into  diSfcrent  chanueU  i  for,  accoixl*- 
iag  t«  Strabo,  it  faUa  into  the  sea  at  the  extreme 
pomk  of  the  Delta,  which  is  about  thirty  G.  mikt 
distant  £pDiQ  the  NiIq  of  Rosetta*  Sais,  the  Sah  of 
£dn»  and  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  and  formerly 
tlul  aartrqiaUs  of  Lower  Egypt,  waa  situated  aboiiit 
eight  wales  from  Nanferatis.  It  was  celebrated  for 
a  lanioua  teasple  of  Minei^va*  On  the  oaatern  side 
of  this.^vinee,  tha  more  comiderable  towns  are 
aitnated  alwg  thei  Nile  of  Damietta ;  but  the  po* 
inlQiiB  mi  flouiishing  cities  of  the  Egyptian,  Gre- 
cian, and  Arabian  periods,  only  exhibit  the  wrecks 
of  their  ftmer  greatness.  Busiris  retains  its  anr 
oiemt  mmtf  hiit  preserves  no  vestiges  of  the  ^lenr 
dour  it  cKspbyed,  when  the  shrine  of  Isia  at^tracl* 

^  Strabo.  Casi^ubon.  p.  1154. 
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ei  prodigious  numbers  of  people  to  celebrate  the 
festivals  of  the  goddess.  Sebennytus,  the  modem 
Semeniidy  from  which  a  branch  of  the  Nile  former- 
ly derived  its  name,  is  situated  below  Busiris ;  bat 
both  these  ancient  cities  are  eclipsed  by  the  mo* 
dem  Mehalla,  the  capital  of  Garbi^  To  the  west 
of  Sebennytus  is  a  large  mound,  covered  with  ruins, 
which  D*  Anville  supposes  to  mark  the  site'  of  the 
city  Isis.  Among  the  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  mag* 
nificent  temple  of  Isis  are  remarkable  for  the  pari* 
ty  of  taste  which  they  display,  and  the  elegance  of 
their  sculptures.  Mansura  is  situated  at  the  sepa* 
ration  of  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile  f0>iii 
that  of  Damietta.  It  was  originally  an  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Arabs,  when  they  besieged  Damietta^* 
and  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  mts&rtunes  of 
the  crusaders  under  St  Louis.  Damietta,  the  em* 
porium  of  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  is 
situated  on  the  Phatmetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and, 
according  to  Niebiihr,  in  N.  L.  31*  25'.  The 
city  is  without  walls,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  on  the  winding  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles  from  the  sea«  The  adjacent 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  is  beautiful  and 
fertilci  though  it  participates  in  the  tamenesa  of 
Egyptian  scenery.     The  exuberant  soil  produces^ 


«  Abulfedse  Deicript.  JEgypt.  p.  51.    Vid>  D'Herbelot, 
BIbl.  Orient,  ad  Verb.  Mansounu 
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ia  kmdi  pfrofusion,  fruits  and  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  The  adjacent  Tillages  are  surrounded  with 
groves,  where  the  elegant  cassia  displays  its*  clusteift 
of  ydlow  flowers,  beside  the  sycamore^  the  date, 
and  the  melancholy  tamarind.  The  rivulets  which 
intersect  the  fields  of  rice,  are  lined  with  different 
kinds  of  reeds,  whose  narrow  leaves  and  white 
flowers  produce  a  very  picturesque  efiect.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Damietta,  the  ancient  papyrus  vegetates 
luxuriantly,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  nine  feet. 
In  the  marshes  and  canals,  the  mystic  lotus,  which 
the  Arabs  denominate  Nuphar,  raises  its  lofty  stalk 
above  the  waters,  like  the  king  of  aquatic  jdants, 
and  expands  its  large  calyx  of  an  assure  blue  or 
bi^iant  white  colom%  The  Nile  of  Daraietta,  at 
its  greatest  breadth,  seldom  exceeds  seven  hundred 
yards,  and  sometimes  contracts  itself  to  one  hun- 
dred, while  its  depth  varies  from  three  to  twenty- 
four  ftets  Though  situated  on  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Nile,  Damietta  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ivriter  of  high  antiquity.  Tamiathis  is  in- 
deed mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus^  as  the 
name,  of  a  city  of  Egypt ;  but  it  k  conjectured  that 
he  appUed  this  denomination  to  the  district  of  Ts^ 
mieh  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
jtfast  tke  modem  town  is  buih  at  s  greater  distance 
fimalhe  m<Hith  of  the  river  than  the  ancient  city, 
which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  obstinate  conflicts 
between  the  crusaders  and  the  Arabs.     After  the 
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departure  of  &  Louia,  the  AfBba  heSmg 
liith  a  new  mnaQn,  apprehenaive  tliat  ike  ditfmm 
filled  to  he  the  ooiifltaDt  aceiie  of  war^  rami  it 
to  the  grottad.  A  neair  city  avoae  at  aone  dis- 
tance, and  vaa  at  firat  tensed  Manohid,  bat  af- 
terwards acquired  the  ancient  appelktion.  The 
mouth  of  thia  branch  of  the  Nile  la  rendaeed  dai^ 
gereus  to  mariaen  by  sa^d-banks  av  bais, 
are  dencxninated  bogms.  The  Hiatmetic 
of  the  Nile  is  diatant  fnwi  ike  Sekennitie  abo«t 
thirty-tneo  G.  miles. 

The  province  of  Shaf ki^  ndJMent  to  the  fiGle  of 
Damietta»  ia  rich  and  fertile,  but  not  at^  unifttna  in 
the  quality  of  ita  soil  as  the  district  of  GMbi^  1^ 
wards  the  shore,  the  consoUdatiaa  of  the  afiovial 
territory  appears  to  be  inoomplBte,  and  Aeramftee 
consists  of  a  aeriea  of  ridges,  intorsoetad  with 
marshes  and  lagoons.  The  grant  lake-MeuBb^ 
the  Tania  of  the  ancients,  eoLtends  abont  aiaty 
miles,  between  Damietta  and  Feluaium, 
a  continued  surface  of  water,  or  aa  a  mosnasji 
sected  with  banks  and  ridgea.  The  watea  of  Ae 
lake  is  fresh  at  the  periqd  of  the  wBriiamimg  of 
the  Nile,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  m  i 
dered  salt  or  brack&h  by  ita  commnnjcatian 
l^e  sea.  ^  It  contains  tariona  iaUnda,  whioh  alQI 
exhibit  the  ruina  of  Unma  and  cities»  and 


*    *  Geographia  Nubiensis  Edrisii,  Paris^  1619,  p.  lOS, 
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i  Hk  nanes  of  Nfdde^  Tuna,  Samna,  and 

HesB'Almai^   all    of  whidb  oouM  only  be  ap» 

IMToaehed  Iq^  water.     As  thcM  rains  emerge  c6n* 

adnnkiy  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  w». 

ter,   the  nidives  in  the  vioinitjr  <^  the  lake  give 

diem  the  appdlaticm  of  mountains^     The  isles, 

whibh  are  neariy  level  with  1^  water,  are  ban^eni 

uncultivated^  and  void  of  evwjr  i^iedes  <^  ^ege* 

trtk»,.  except  mariiie  plants*    The  wiMr  of  tike 

lake  k  extneoidy  pho^oreseent  i    the   bottom 

ccHiaista  of  clay,  mingled  with  aandi  mud,  slimoi 

and  shells)  and,  in  aome  plaees,  Is  ooversd  with 

moas  and  nada.    M  it  communicates  both  aalh 

thfe  sen  and  the  Nile,  it   abounds  with  4ea  and 

river  fiah,  snd  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  aqnsn- 

tie  Ibwls.    The  hike  MenialU,  towards  the  land, 

aswmi^s  the  form  of  two  laige  gulfs,  divided  by 

n  pvenMrntfuy,   while   their  baraos  ar^  separated 

ffoni  the  Ms  by  a  low  and  nnnow  bank,  which 

seama  to  havo  been  accumulate  by  the  latend 

adtioBi  of  the  cmrratit  that  seta  dkmg  the  shore  of 

liie  Delta.    The  like  communicates  with  the  tmk 

bf  feM  channels,  #hich  are  ^iqppesed  to  represent 

ikt.  Mtfidasisai  and  Tatntic  Aiouths  of  the  Nile. 

The  first  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty-one 

64  mikea  from  the  Fhattnetae  mouth,  or  that  of 

Dannetta )  whil^  the  Tanitic  or  Swittc  mouth  lies 

about  sevcHiteen  6»  miles  beyond  it.     The  Mede« 

sian  brbndi  of  the  Nile>  which  enbeis  the  lak% 
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is  supposcfd  to  correspond  to  the  canal  of  Man- 
sura  i  and  Afidreosdi  imagines,  that  the  ca- 
nal of  Moez»  which  oTerflowsthe  province  of 
Sharkie,  represents  the  course  of  the  Tanitic 
branch.  The  openings  of  the  lake  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  sea  are  shut  up  by  shallow  bars, 
which  are  only  pervious  to  light  vessels.  Andre- 
cfssi  observed  two  other  communications  with  the 
sea,  which  were  closed  by  factitious.  mounds% 
The  narrow  bank,  or  stripe  of  land  which  se- 
parates the  lake  from  the  sea,  and  extends  from 
Dmniettia  to  Pelusium,  lies  extremely  low,  re^ 
mains  uncultivated,  and,  like  the  shares  of  the 
lake,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  marine 
plants. 

Memsala,  from  which  the  lake  derives  its  name, 
is  a  small  ruinous  town,  situated  on  a  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  lake  from  the  Delta,  be* 
tween  the  two  semicircular  gulfs  which  it « forms 
towards  the  land.  At  the  extremity  of  this  pro- 
montory lie  the  populous  islands  of  Matharia,  in- 
habited  by  a  ferocious  race  of  fishermen,  who  form 
a  separate  class,  and  have  little  intercourse  with  the 
other  Egyptians,  whom  they  prohibit  from  fishing 
in  the  lake.  The  ruins  of  San,  or  Tanis,  are  si- 
tuated upon  the  canal  of  Moes,  about  two  leagues 
before  it  fails  into  the  lake.  The  ti^rritory  ad- 
jacent to  Menzala  is  fertile  and  populous  on  the 
tod^  of  Damietta,  but  towards  Peluaium  becomes 
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gradually  stenle,  till  it  runs  into  a  barren  de- 
sert,    llie  Pelusiac  outlet  of  the  Nile  lies  about 
twenty-three  G.   miles  to  the  east  of  the  Ta- 
nitic  opening.      The  ancient  city  of  Pelusium 
was  situated  in  a  marshy  district,  which,  at  an 
early  period,  was  notorious  for  being  the  haunt  of 
robbers.     As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  Egypt 
on  the  Syrian  side,  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
native  Egyptian  kings ;  and,  at  the  time  when 
Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  a  strong  ram- 
part extended  between  this  city  and  Heliopolis, 
over  a  space  of  nearly  ninety  miles.     The  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  Menzala  consists  of  a  series  of 
shallow  and  impervious  marshes,  similar  to  those 
jungles  of  reeds  which  are  so  frequent  in  eastern 
countries.     The  Arabian  Farama  was  situated  be- 
low Pelusium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  N.  lat. 
80^  W.      It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the 
crusades.     The  Coptic  name  of  this  city  is  Ba- 
ram  ;  in  which  appellation  we  may  perhaps  rec<^- 
nise    the   Paremphis  of    Stephanus    Byzantinus. 
Catieh,  the  ancient  Casium,  situated  under  Mount 
Casius,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-nine  G. 
miles  from  Pelusium,  forms  the  extreme  boundary 
of  Egypt.     The  eastern  division  of  the  Sharkid  is 
arid  and  sterile,  having  been  gradually  reduced  to 
a  desert  by  the  neglect,  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile.     At  the  most 
f  arly  period  of  history,  this  eastern  branch  appetu's 
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to  have  been  the  most  considerable ;  and^  by  idr 
wateirs,  fettilised  the  sandy  districts  which  border  <ni 
the  Red  Sea.  Assuming  an  eastern  direction  at  the 
head  of  th%  Delta,  its  streanii  descending  to  the 
sea,  suppli^  nuiiietx>us  canals ;  but,  through  a  long^ 
series  of  ages,  it  has  beeli  graduidly  becoming 
shallow^  Except  at  the  period  (^  the  inundation^ 
it  has  noiT^  lost  the  appearance  of  a  river ;  and  the 
green  districts  of  Goshen,  in  ancient  times  ao 
abundant  in  pastursgei  are  converted  into  parched 
and  sterile  wastes*  The  principal  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Sharkie  are  Belbeis  and  Sala** 
hia»  the  first  of  which  contains  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  is  supposed  to  exceed 
it  in  population.  Suez,  froni  which  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  connects  Asia  with  Africa  derives  its 
name,  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  SO""  2\  near  the  extre- 
mity of  that  shallow  gulf  in  which  the  Red  Sea 
terminates.  Though  the  emporium  of  Arabian 
commerce,  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  subsistence 
has  prevented  it  from  attaining  importance  as  a 
city*  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  military  sta- 
tion* It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  brackish 
spring  on  the  Arabian  coast,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  three  hours'  journey,  in  the  small  Oft- 
sis  of  Honareb.  Fuel,  and  every  kind  of  ph>- 
visions,  are  brought  from  the  fertile  distrtoti  of 
Egypt.  The  gradual  retlnoeessioa  of  the  sea, 
which  has  rendered  )^e  harbours  acoMsiUe  only 
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to  small  bMts,  at  hi^  water,  deprives  Suez  of 
the  only  advantage  which  could  compensate  so 
unfavourable  a  situation.  .The  character  of  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  of  the  most  dreary  and 
savage  kind.  Not  the  smallest  appearance  of 
verdure  can  be  observed  from  the  terraces  of  the 
city,  but  the  eye  travels  heavily  over  the  yel- 
low sands  and  the  pools  of  green  water,  to  rest 
on  the  white  rocks  of  Arabia.  Adjacent  to  Suez, 
on  the  northern  side,  a  heap  of  mouldered  ruins 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Clysma,  the  Kol- 
soum  of  the  Arabs,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  has 
received  its  Arabic  appellation.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulf  is  the  position  of  Arsinoe, 
which  has  long  been  rendered  inaccessible  to  mar 
riners,  by  impervious  shoals  formed  in  its  vicinity. 
The  loose  texture  of  the  low  and  sandy  soil  of  the 
peninsula  combines,  with  the  action  of  the  waves, 
to  aid  the  formation  of  salt  morasses  ;  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  on  the  banks  of  coral,  which 
are  numerous  in  the  Red  Sea,  forms  the  most  dan- 
gerous shoals.  When  the  sea  is  unruffled,  the  co- 
ml  bfuiks,  particularly  on  the  Arabian  shore,  exhi- 
bit such  appearances  of  beauty,  as  rival  the  splen- 
did fictions  of  the  ancients,  concerning  the  palaces 
and  gloves  of  the  Nereids  beneath  the  waves* 
The.  promontory  of  Tor,  a  conthiuation  of  the 
ridge  of  Sinai,  divides  the  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea  into  Jbwp  deep  gulfs.     At  tl^e  extremity  of  the 

VOL.  n.  :  K 
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cannot  be  compared  with  the  idea  of  its  ancient 
glory,  when  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  the 
second  capital  of  the  east,  the  scene  of  the  wbnden» 
of  Arabian  romance,  and  of  the  real  incidents  of 
Arabian  history,  scarcely  more  credible  than  those 
of  Oriental  fiction.  From  the  castle  of  Cairo» 
founded  on  Mount  Mokattam,  the  eye,  at  one 
view,  commands  a  prospect  of  the  immense  cres- 
cent which  the  city  forms.  It  surveys  none  of 
those  public  or  private  edifices  which  disjday  the 
genius  of  the  architect,  none  of  tho^  r^ular 
squares  or  uniform  streets  which  mark  the  taste  of 
a  polished  people,  but,  amid  the  confused  multitude 
of  houses,  it  attempts  in  vain  to  trace  the  direction 
of  the  streets,  which  are  crooked  and  narrow.  Va- 
cant spaces  appear  at  intervals,  which  are  lakes  at 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  gardens  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  September,  the  natives  sail 
over  the  ground,  which  in  April  is  covered  with 
flowers  and  verdure.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  tombs  ;  it  is  without  a  pavement,  and 
without  walls ;  and  the  rubbish  which  has  accumu- 
lated during  a  series  of  ages,  rises  in  hillocks  around 
it.  The  lofty  minarets  of  the  numerous  tnosques, 
are  the  only  objects  which  interrupt  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  flat  and  terraced  roofs.  The  houses, 
which  consist  of  two  or  three  stories,  are  far  the 
most  part  composed  of  earth  and  brick,  though,  in 
some  instances,  a  soft  species .  of  stone^  of  a  fine 
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grain,  is  employed.  As  they  receive  no  light  frrai 
the  streets,  while  the  windows,  even  of  the  inner 
courts,  are  of  small  size,  and  few  in  number,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  darlc  and  gloomy  as  prisons. 
The  castle  of  Cairo,-  situated  upon  a  steep  and  in- 
accessible rock,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
circumference,  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  but 
commanded  by  the  adjacent  mountain.  The  two 
great  suburbs  of  Cairo,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  reckoned  detached  towns,  are  Bulac  and  Fostat, 
which  is  likewise  denominated  Misr  Elattik^,  the 
Ancient  Misr,  or  Old  Cairo.  Bulac,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  is  a  long  irregular  town,  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Fostat,  or  OldCairo,  is  the  port 
of  Upper  Egjrpt,  and  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 
On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  Giza,  formerly 
a  suburb  of  Fostat,  is  situated.  Cairo  lies  in  N. 
L.  SOP  3',  and  E.  Long.  8V  2(/. 

Fostat  was  founded  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  by  Amrou  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  on  the 
place  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  before  advancing 
to  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  According  to  Elma- 
cin,  it  derived  its  name  from  the  tent  of  the  Ara- 
bian general,  which  he  left  in  the  spot  where  it 
had  been  pitched,  that  he  might  not  destroy  the 
young  of  a  pigeon  that  had  formed  its  nest  in  it. 
The  origin  of  Grand  Cairo  is  comparatively  mo- 
dem.   It  was  founded  in  the  year  969}  by  Jauhar, 


fgmwA  of  Moaz,  sovereign  of  Bfurbary,  a  priace  of 
4Jie  Fatioute  rm^.  As  the  loundati<im  of  the  fawn 
happened  during  the  ascensioo  of  Mars,  frow  4iie 
An^ic  oame  of  that  planejk,  it  was  denominated 
Kahiia,  the  Victorious.  About  two  hundired  y^ars 
aftar  its  foundation,  its  population  was  inci^eased  by 
^he  addition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fostat,  which 
,city)  on  the  aj^roach  of  the  crusadera,  was  se^t  on 
fire  by  its  weak  ^prin^ce  Shuwar.  The  renow|ied 
Saladin,  who  retrieved  the  disasters  of  the  Arabs* 
founded  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  the  walls  widch 
isurround  the  city,  about  eight  yeijus  afte^  t;he  de- 
struction of  Fostat.*  Though  Quro  hiu  lopt  its 
former  splendour,  and  the  opule^ee  it  pijioyiid 
before  the  discovery  of  the  passfige  to  Indi^  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  pop«Uatiaii  is  still 
^considerable,  and,  in  IJSS^  was  estimated  by  Vol- 
pey  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousapd  inbaf^tents. 
It  is  still  the  emporium  of  the  tn^de  of  SJasbeni 
Africa,  and  maintains  a  considerable  in^bfiwurse 
with  Arabia,  Morocco,  and  various  distirict^  of  the 
Levant. 

The  traveller,  ascending  the  Nil^,  8009  after  his 
departure  from  Curo,  approaches  the  nai?owe«t 
part  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  where  the  Aqilmn 
and  Libyan  inountains  seem  closing  to  prevent  ifis 


♦  Abulfcdae  Excerpt.  Hist.  Univ.  p.  23,  ad  fin.  Bohadini 
Hist.  SaladiDi  a  Schyltens. 
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£u€iier  progress.  At  tlie  mtamls  of  the  palm 
tiees  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  it 
struck  with  the  regularity  of  the  immense  rocky 
auttses  which  emeigey  in  detached  spaces,  from  the 
sandy  phuns  ci  Libya,  and  is  asUmished  to  perceive 
4hat  they  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  human  art.  As 
he  observes  the  solitary  desert  stretching  beyond 
1^  Plain  of  the  Pynunids,  he  seems  to  stand  upon 
the  confines  ci  nature,  and  to  cimtMipIate  the  ruins 
of  a  former  world,  which  the  waters  have  spoiled. 
The  enormous  size  of  these  ancient  monuments, 
and  the  solidity  of  their  structure,  promise  an 
eternal  duration,  an  existence  coeval  with  tjie  ever- 
lasting  mountains*  They  are  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and,  as  the  traveller  advances,  seem  to  retire 
ix^  the  recesses  of  the  desert.  Their  stupendous 
height,  prodigious  surface,  and  enormous  solidity, 
strike  the  spectator  with  reverence  and  awe,  as  they 
reoal  the  memory  of  distant  ages*  The  situation 
of  the  principal  pyramids  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Plain  qf  Mummies^  where  the  sepulchres  of  the 
andent  Egyptians,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are 
closed  with  stones  of  a  large  sise,  and  covered  with 
sand*  The  pyramids  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  viUages  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  as  Giza, 
Sakkara,  and  Dashur,  and  they  extend,  at  inters 
vals»  along  the  sand-hills  which  skirt  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  from  Giza  to  Medum,  over  a  space  of 
twenty-six  G.  miles.     The  rocky  base  on   which 
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they  are  founded,  is  elevated  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  On  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  between  the  river  and  the  line  of  pyramids 
which  shuts  up  the  entrance  into  the  desert,  the 
villages  of  Metrahenny  and  Mohanan  maik  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.     These  villages  lie 
about  nine  G.  miles  above  Fostat,  in  N.  L.  29*"  53'. 
They  are  surrounded  by  groves  of  palm  trees,  which 
conceal  from  observation  the  remains  of  that  great 
city,  of  which  the  very  ruins  have  almost  perished. 
Besides  the  name  of  Menf,  or  Menouf,  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  a  position  at  which  the  ruins  were  vi- 
sible to.  a  late  period,  some  vast  shapeless  mounds 
of  rubbish,  where  the  thistle  springs  luxuriantly, 
and  canals  lined  with  stone,  but  choked  up  with 
earth,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Memphis, 
a  city  which  was  once  about  fourteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.^   In  these  mounds,  which  chiefly  ap- 
pear on  the  extremities  of  the  plam,  some  frag- 
ments of  sculptured  stones  have  been  found ;  but 
there  are  no  obelisks,  no  hieroglyphics,  no  superb 
monuments,  no  ruins  of  temples  or  public  build- 
ings, to  mark  the  site  d£  former  magnificence.     In 
a  small   lake,  however,  which  contracts  its  sur- 
face when  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  in  years  at  ex- 
treme droughty  rise  not  to  their  ordinary  height, 
more  perfect  and  magnificent  ruins  have  been  dis- 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  1.  ^  2. 
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covered,*    The  ancient  history  of  Memphis  is  not 
less  obscure  than  its  modern  situation.     Though 
mferior  to  Thebes  in  the  fame  of  antiquity,  its  ori- 
gin ascends  to  a  very  remote  period  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  authentic  history.  *  Whether  it  was  founded 
by  Menes,  as  Herodotus  relates,  or  by  Uchoreus, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt.     The  Nile, 
emerging  a  little  above  Memphis,  from  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  valley,  seems,  originally  to  have 
poured  its  stream  into  the  vast  morass  of  salt  water, 
which  occupied  the  place  of  1-Qwer  Egypt.     Be- 
fore its  waters  had  formed  to  themselves  a  channel 
in  this  waste  and  unsteady  plain,  many  ages  pro- 
bably elapsed  ;  but  soon  after  the  ground  began  to 
assume  a  durable  solidity,  Memphis  appears  to  have 
been  founded.     Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Delta, 
it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Nile,  which,  divid- 
ing its  stream  above  the  city,  passed  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west  of  its  walls.     At  this  period,  the  most 
considerable  branch  of  the  Nile  seems  to  have 
flowed  on  the  west  of  Memphis,  towards  that  ste- 
rile district  which  lies  on  the  west  of  Alexandria, 
whei«  it  was  partly  lost  in  brackish  lakes,  and  part- 
ly dissipated  in  the  deserts  of  sand,  without  contri- 
buting much  to  the  fertilization  of  the  country. 

•  Maillet's  Description  of  Egypt,  p,  274. 
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Menesy  accardmg  to  Herodotus,*  the  first  sovamiga 
of  Egypt,  by  erecting  an  immense  mound  on  the 
west  of  Memphis,  forced  the  waters  of  the  river  to 
abandon  the  western,  and  occupy  the  eastern  chaa- 
nel.  The  remains  of  this  mound  were  observed  by 
Pococke,  who  describes  a  great  causeway  of  one 
thousand  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
formed  of  hewn  stone,  which  extended  across  a 
hollow  part  of  the  country,  and  terminated  about 
a  mile  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  pyramids.t 

The  Nile  being  excluded  from  one  of  its  chan- 
nels, did  not  long  contain  its  waters  within  the 
other,  but  following  its  ancient  tendency  towards 
the  west,  which  it  derived  from  the  inclination  of 
the  soil,  again  separated  in  the  vicinity  of  Helio* 
polis,  where  it  formed  a  new  Delta,  stretching 
farther  to  the  east,  but  on  the  western  side  in- 
ferior in  extent  to  the  ancient  Delta.  This  va* 
nation  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  from  Memphis 
to  Heliopolis,  introduced  such  a  degree  of  confu- 
sion into  the  relations  of  historians,  as  has  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Mem- 
phis, though  that  city  flourished  to  a  late  period. 
From  its  central  situation,  it  was  equally  adapted 
for  becoming  the  capital  of  a  powerftil  kingdom, 
and  the  emporium  ofan  extensive  commerce.  The 


•  Herodot.  Euterpe*  99. 

+  Pococke's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  4t. 
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MHMPt  menarehfl  ^  Egj^  .^kserted  Thebes,  wd 
jker  luwdiffd  gates,  to  reside  in  this  new  oi^tal, 
jVOimd  wl^  soon  arose  the  pyramids,  the  proudest 
monum^itsjof  antiquity.     Memphis  flourished  for 
inany  ag«)8,  aad  eveofi  survived  the  ravages  of  the 
Fevsian  Clambyses.     The  fiaunding  of  Alexandria 
^waa  the  first  incident  fatal  to  its  greatness,  and  the 
:€^itri  of  Middle  Egypt  begm  to  experience  the 
late  <«f  71!!hebe&     In  the  reign  o£  Augustus,  Mem- 
l^is^  Ijioi^h  deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, still  contkued  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  a 
rank  whicih  it  seems  to  have  maintained  till  its 
final   destruction   by  the   Arabs  under  Amrou. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  defence,  it  was  taken 
by  atorm,  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  name  of 
Miar,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  trans- 
ferred to  Fostat*  *    At  some  distance,  above  the 
province  of  Feium,  the  ancient  Crocodilopolis,  af- 
terwards denominated  Arsinoe,  commences.    Here 
the  western  mountainous  ridge,  which  accompanies 
the  course  of  the  Nile  from  the  cataracts,  suddenly 
bends  towards  the  desert,  and  returning,  forms  in 
its  bosom  an  immense  basin,  containing  the  lake 
M<Mis,  which  Strabo  describes  with  a  degree  of 
eathusiasni,  as  resembling  the  sea  in  iits  extent,  in 
its  cokmr,  and  in  the  shores  by  which  it  is  sur- 

•  Abulfedae  Descript.  2Egy^t,  p.  23. 
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rounded.  ^  This  province  is  celebrated  by  the  an* 
cients  as  surpassing  the  rest  of  Egypt  in  beauty,  in 
riches,  and  in  the  variety  of  its  productions.  It 
was  the  only  district  which  produced  the  olive. 
Feium  still  displays  traces  of  its  ancient  fertility, 
though,  by  the  neglect  of  its  canals,  and  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  arable 
soil  is  i*educed  to  a  third  of  its  original  extent.  The 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  waters  of  the  river,  are  the 
same,  but  the  works  of  human  art  have  changed. 
The  soil  produces  various  kinds  of  grain  abundant- 
ly, and  the  olive  and  the  vine  are  not  quite  extir- 
pated. Groves  of  fruit-trees  and  rose-bushes  line 
the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and  it  is  from  this  province 
that  the  immense  consumption  of  rose-water  by  the 
Egyptians  is  supplied.  When  the  waters  of  the 
river  were  regulated  by  canals,  and  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  aided  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  province  of  Arsinoe,  with  its  grey  wastes 
of  sand,  and  lofty  rocks,  which  stretch  with  nu- 
merous intersections  far  into  the  desert,  presented 
the  appearance  of  "  beauty  smiling  in  the  lap  of 
«<  horror  ;"  but  since  the  canals  have  been  ruined, 
agriculture  neglected,  and  paltry  cottages  of  mud 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  cities,  the 
dreary  aspect  of  desolation  has  predominated  over 
the  features  of  beauty.     The  cities  of  Crocodilo- 

*  Strabo  a  Casaub.  p.  1163. 
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polis,  Heraclea,  and  Ptolemais,  are  destroyed,  and 
Feium  itself,  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  a  consider- 
able city,  has  dwindled  almost  into  insignificance. 
The  bed  of  the  lake  Moeris,  now  denominated  Ca- 
irun^  is  much  inferior  to  its  ancient  size,  though 
it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  length  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  about  six  miles.  *  The  shore 
towards  Feium  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  various  islands 
ure  comprehended  within  the  circumference  of  the 
lake.  Towards  Libya,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  town  and  palace  of  Caroun,  from  which  the 
lake  derives  its  Arabian  name.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth,  that  ex- 
traordinary and  magnificent  edifice,  which  Pliny 
regarded  as  the  most  amazing  monument  of  human 
genius  ;  which  was  the  prototype  of  similar  struc- 
tures in  Crete,  in  Lemnos,  and  in  Italy,  and,  for 
the  erection  of  which,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, the  subterraneous  apartments  of  the  laby- 
rinth contained  the  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
kings,  and  of  the  sacred  crocodiles;  but  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  an  opinion  generally  received,  that 
the  edifice  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  sun.  The 
canal  which  descends  from  the  Thebaid  to  the  lake 

♦  .Browne's  Travels,  ^.  J  69. 
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Cairun»  is  still  deBomiaated  the  canal  of  Joseph* 
Between  this  artificial  derivation  and  Che  bed  of  the 
Nile,  a  long  nairow  lake,  termed  Batben  by  the 
Arabs,  is  intercepted*  Above  F^ium,  the  moun- 
tains which  accompany  the  Nile  from  the  cataracts, 
approach  nearer  its  banks,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  river  are  ooatmcted,  parti- 
ciJarly  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  naked,  rocky, 
and  barren.  Towns  and  villages  become  less  nu- 
merous, while  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  abound 
m<Hre  and  more.  Amid  the  paltry  cottages  of  the 
Copts  and  Arabs,  the  traveller  discerns  the  vesti- 
ges of  magnificent  edifices  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  halntations  of  Genii.  In  sailing  southwards 
occur  the  considerable  towns  of  Benisouef,  Mon* 
fi^out,  Assiut,  and  Gii^e,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  All  these  places  have  ruins  in  their  vici- 
nity ;  but  none  of  peculiar  splendour  occur,  till  we 
arrive  at  Dendera. 

Dendera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  lies  on  the 
westera  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  extremity  of 
a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  an  extensive  forest  oi 
palms  and  dates,  which  furnishes  the  greater  part 
of  Egypt  with  charcoal.  *  The  ruins  of  ancient 
Tentyra,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  mo* 
dem  town,  are  of  considerable  extent*  The  re- 
mains of  three  temples,  the  lai^est  of  which  is  in 

■■■■  ■  ■  ■  ■■      I  ■  I     .11    ■■»■■■  ■         I  llli^— — !■         II  11         ^^ 
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a  U^  state  of  preservation,  still  exiaL  Two  of 
these,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  are 
dedicated  to  Isis ;  the  third  seems  to  have  beea 
consecrated  to  Typhon.  *  The  executioii  of  the 
sculptures  in  these  temples  exhilHts  a  degree  of 
purity  and  delictey,  which  the  Egyptians  seldom 
attained.  The  principal  subjects  represented  in 
Am  porticos  are  of  an  astronomical  nature.  The 
inhabitants  of  andent  Tentyra  are  famous  for 
Am  enmity  to  the  crocodile,  orer  which  they 
exhibiftrd  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  Psylli  over 
sevpenta^  How  they  medicated  themselves  against 
this  terrible  animal  is  unknown ;  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed tlna  power  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  it  was 
fraquently  displayed  at  public  exhibitions  in  the 
Ronsan  capital,  t  Pliny  rehites,  that  the  hardy 
Tentyrite  was  accustomed  to  pursue  the  crocodile 
kite  the  reoesMTS  of  the  river,  mount  on  his  scaly 
hack,  fix  a  spur  of  wood  between  his  jaws,  an4 
with  this  rude  bridle  conduct  him  to  the  shonr, 
where  the  monster,  terrified  at  his  voice,  disgoi^^ed 
for  burial  the  bodies  of  those  whom  he  had  de* 
voured.  t  When  this  place  was  visited  by  Sennir 
ni,  tbe  Arabian  governor,  unlike  the  people  of  the 


*  Ripaud'fi  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypl«> 
p.  49. 
t  S^sbo  i  Caflftttb.  p.  116^. 
X  Fin.  Nat,  Hist.  1.  viii.  c,  25, 
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country,  who  imagine  that  <'  every  cave  has  its 
'*  treasure/'  thus  vindicated  the  researches  of  that 
author  from  the  aspersions  of  his  countrymen  : 
<<  You  know  not  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Franks 
*'  occupied  this  country,  and  that  it  is  from  re^ 
'<  spect  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors  that 
*<  they  visit  these  ruins,  as  objects  which  remind 
•*  them  of  their  ancient  grandeur."  *  This  opinion, 
though  characteristic  of  barbarian  maimers,  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Arab,  if  the  force  of  popular  preju- 
dices be  considered,  especially  as  the  Egyptians  of 
this  period  dreaded  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Mahometan  power,  and  the  establidiment  of  the 
empire  of  The  YeUow  Kingy  or  Russian  Czar« 
Opposite  to  Dendera,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  lies  Kene  or  Giene,  the  ancient  Gene  or 
CoenopoHs,  situated  on  an  eminence.  Since  the 
decline  of  Coptos  or  Keft,  the  Sanscrit  Gupta,  its 
ruins  lie  about  four  leagues  above  Ken^  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  this  city, 
which  occupy  an  eminence  of  two  miles  in  circutn- 
ference,  are  marked .  only  by  a  few  fragments  of 
granite  and  mutilated  sarcophagi,  sunk  in  the  ele- 
vated soil.  In  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  this 
city  was  the  mart  of  Indian  commerce  ;  it  was 
watered  by  a  canal  of  the  Nile,  and  inhabited  by 
Egyptians  and  Arabs.     By  this  route,  the  produce 

♦  Sonnini's  Travels,  p.  5.90,  4  to. 
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of  Ambit,  Ethiofrfay  and  Indift^  was  introdueed 
into  Egypt,"  fnm  the  port  of  Cosseir,  which  lies 
at  the  distenoe  of  three  days*  journey.  The  city 
retained  the  opulence  it  derived  from  this  trade 
till  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  by  whom  it  was  rased, 
and:  the  inhabitants  extirpated,  on  account  of  their 
adberenee  to  Chrislianity.  In  the  time  of  Abul- 
fedftj  it^  w»8  reduced  to  a  hamlet.  Cous,  the  Apol- 
linopolis  Parva  of  the  ancients,  succeeded  to  the 
cmmnerce  and  opulence  of  Coptos,  and  possessed 
it  during  the  dimiinion  of  the  Arabs.  Abulfeda  re* 
Isles' that  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
Aden^  thd  capitbl  of  Yemen,  which,  during  the 
15th  centMFy,  moni^lized  the  trad6  of  India  and 
E^yptl  Whto  ^Bgypt  was  cionquered  by  the 
Tiirka^  and''  tke  Indian  coimneree^  after  the  cir- 
cumntf^ation  of  Southern  Africa,  declined,  Ken^ 
succeeded  to  the  remains  of  this  trade.  At  Cous 
mr  remttQS  of-  autiqnity  exist,  esLCept  the  entabla- 
tiite  of  dSk  Eggyptian  gate^  on  the  cornice  of  which 
a  Greek  inacription  is  engm^ed^*  The  soil  of 
Upper. Sgyp<i'  seems  to  increase  in  fertility,  as  the 
tmwUtr  appDoatohev  tke  «te  of  the  ancient  The- 
bes. 19iecidtiTatbd:field8  produce  luxuriant  crop% 
in  the  proportion  of  thirty  and  fifty  for  one,  while 
seiremLcropB  succeed  one  another  iit  die  same  year*t 

*  Ripaud's  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt, 
p.  48. 
t  Sonnini's  Travels,  p.  619,  ^to^ 
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In  that  femd  atmo6phere>  which  renders  floWeis 
more  fragrant,  fruit-trees  of  every  species  are  con*^ 
stantly  covered  with  fruits  or  Mossoms,  and  equal- 
ly delight  the  senses  by  their  variegated  fdiage 
and  odoriferous  shade.  Hie  acacia,  which  pro- 
duces the  gum  Arabic,  abounds  in  the  sandy 
plains.  The  appearance  of  this  tree  is  stunted, 
the  stem  crooked  and  low,  the  branches  long 
and  naked,  the  leaves  narrow,  and  the  flowers 
minute  and  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yel- 
low. Its  bark  is  rough  and  brown,  and  the 
branches  are  armed  witii  long  white  spines.  *  Were 
extensive  Cdrests  of  the  acacia  diffused  ov^er  the 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt,  the  basis  of  the  sml  of 
which  consists  frequently  of  vegetaUe  mould,  it  is 
probable  thrt  extensive  arid  districts  m^ht  be 
reclaimed  from  desolation  to  their  ordinal  fer- 
tility. 

Tlie  ruins  of  the  great  Thebes,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Egypt,  the  city  of  Jove,  the  city  of  the 
hundred  gates,  from  each  of  which  issued  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  with  their  horses  and  chariots,  over- 
whelm the  mind  with  astonishment  by  their  mag- 
nitude and  magnificence,  while  they,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibit  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness.   When  the  Scythian»      i 

•  Sonnini'a  Travels,  p.  637,  4to^  ' 
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invited  Dariug  to  follow  them  to  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,  we  aocompany  their  dreary  route  through 
the  deserty  and  contemplate  the  solemn  visit  of  the 
pastoral  tribes  to  the  venerable  graves  of  their  fa* 
thers.  It  is  with  feelings  such  as  these  the  travel- 
ler should  tread  on:  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  con- 
teiiq[dakethe  cradle  of  the  human  race.  If  ever  a 
nation  aimed  at  immortality  of  fame,  and  sought  to 
a8t<mirii  «id  eclipse  succeeding  generations  by  the 
monuments  of  their  grandeur,  it  was  the  nation 
wych  built  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  yet  their  antiquity 
is  buried  in  the  obscurity  c£  ages  ;  their  history, 
their  manners,  and  their  laws,  aire  forgotten,  i^d 
their  name  has  hardly  survived  the  revolutions  of 
centuries.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  conspicuous 
in  the  venerable  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  the  enor- 
ntious  dimensions,  and  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
its  architecture,  reduce  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance the  most  boasted  monuments  of  other  nations. 
The  ruins,  which  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
extend  for  thcee  leagues  along  die  river ;  on  the 
east  and  west,  they  reach  to  the  mountains,  and  de« 
scribe  a  circuit  of  twenty-seven  miles,  covered  with 
prostrate  columns  of  immense  magnitude,  colossal 
Statues,  lofty  colonnades,  avenues  formed  by  rows  of 
dbelisks  and  sphinxes,  and  remains  of  porticos  of 
prodigious  elevation.  Kouma  and  Medinet-Abu, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  Luxor  and  Car- 
nac,  on  the  eastern,  mark  the  extent  of  the  ruins, 
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the  greater  {Nx^rtioii  ai  which  exist  oaHie 
ern  bank  e£  the  Nile.  The  mer  is,  at  this  phiee» 
about  three  hundred  yards  broad*  At  Keuma  at^ 
the  ruiiig  ^  an  Egyptian  temple,  conatnieted  oil  » 
different  plan  fh>m  that  of  the  ediikes  at  Thebea.  * 
The  roofs  are  vaulted  in  a-pecoliar  manner,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  accurately  engraved^  The  iohal^-- 
tants  of  this  district  are  a  ferocious  iiu;e,  dark  in 
their  complexion,  andr  difl^nt  in  thair  featurea 
from  the  other  Egyptians,  while  the  greatev  fMurt 
of  them>  like  the  ancient  Troglodytes^  inhabit  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains*  When  Bromie  bailed 
Kouma,  a  female  inquired,  '^  Aire  you  alnii4  cf 
^*  crocodiles?'*  and  added  laconieaUy;,  <<  We  aie 
'<  crocodiles  }*'  t  a  denomiaatien  which  appUea  ac- 
curately to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  of  the 
Thebaid,  The  nuns  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile  are  not  only  less  entire^  but  piled  in  greater 
disorder  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
The  most  entire  are  the  Memnonium,  or  palace 
of  Memnon,  the  palace  of  Medinet- Abu,  and  two 
colossal  statues,  celebrated  for  their  prodigious 
height.  Some  of  the  columns  of  the  Memnonium 
are  still  about  forty  feet  high,  and  ten  in  diameter. 
In  one  of  the  courts  are  fragmentsof  an  immense 
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staiiie,  me  of  the  feet  of  whick  is  entire^  end  aU 
most  eleren  feet  long.  A  oolossal  statue  of  ^a« 
Bit6»  of  smaUer  proportieM,  placed  at  one  <»f  the 
gates,  exhibits  an  adminUe  speoiaien  of  Egyptian 
sevlptore.  The  body  is  black,  but  the  head  is 
£armed  of  rcMe^coloured  graaite*  The  peiplyle  of 
the  palace  of  Medinet*  Abu  is  sixty-five  feet  paces 
IB  length,  and  fifty^fire  in  breadth*  It  is  fonned  by 
fear  ranges  of  columns,  ftrty^ve  feet  in  height,  and 
seven  in  diameter^  The  executien  of  the  sculpture 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Meinnoninm.  The  smaU- 
er hieroglyplucs  are  hoUoaied  in  the  stone,  iiiom  the 
depth  of  one  to  that  of  six  ifiehes,  while  the  larger 
figures  haire  two  inches  of  ^relief*  The  .two  go1o»- 
sfld  ^tallies,  geujeraUy  deneminsfted  Shaama  and  Ta* 
ansa,  are  placed  between  Mamnonium  and  Medi- 
net^Abu*  They  are  i^xmt  fiflliy-eight  feet  in  height, 
and  in  a  aittuig  attitude.  Their  bases  .ace  about 
eleven  &et  'high,  but  inunenBed  nearly  six  ifeet  in 
theeavtii*  The  soutfiem  colossus  is  entire,  .bnt 
Ike  novthesn  is  naatilated*  lis  base  and  legs  are 
ecvwed  odth  Goeak  and  OLatin  ihscniptaons,  wlhioh 
eommenerate  the  emissieii  of  sound  firom  the  vo* 
eal  statneof  Memnen.  Theinteivval b^tiween  Mem* 
neninm  pid  Medinet- Abu  is  occupied  Joy  the  con- 
tiiittOtts  ruins  of  magnificent  edifices  and  colossal 
statoes,  4;heseutptaoes  ef  which,  repaeaenti^g  bat* 
ties  and  sieges,  seem  to  mdicate  the  remains  of  the 
tomb  of  Osymandyas,  probably  the  same  personage 
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with  Memnon.  Diodorus  has  left  us  a  deacriptioa 
of  this  astonishing  edifice.  The  vestibule,  pf  ca^ 
loured  stone,  was  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
sixty-eight  feet  in  elevation.  The  peristyle  was  of 
a  square  form,  each  of  its  sides  was  four  hundred 
feet  long,  su{^orted  by  columns  sculptured  in  the 
form  of  animals,  while  the  roof,  of  an  azure  colour, 
was  variegated  with  stars  of  gold,  fieyond  this  pe- 
ristyle, another  portico,  more  highly  ornamented 
with  sculptures  than  the  form^,  introduced  the 
spectator  to  the  view  of  three  statues,  fprmed  of 
one  stone,  not  more  remarkable  for  their  g^antiq 
size,  than  for  their  exquisite  workmuiship.  On  the 
largest  of  these  statuea  was  the  following  proud  in- 
scription :  '*  I  am  Osymandyas,  king  of  kings !  Let 
*^  him  who  would  know  how  great  I  am,  and  whcrQ 
'<  I  repose,  surpass  my  works.'*  *  According  U^ 
the  same  author,  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  thia 
monument  commemorate  the  triumphs  <rf*this  prince 
over  the  insurgents  of  Bactria.  The  most  cele- 
brated monuments  of  ancient  Thebes  are  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  extend  from 
the  Arabian  village  of  Luxor  or  Aksor,  menti<med 
by  Abulfeda,  to  Camac.  Luxor  is  probaUy  the 
Diospolis  of  the  Greeks,  but  Camac  may  likewise 
be  included  in  Ptolemy's  Great  City  of  Jupiter. 
In  approaching  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Luxor 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  a  Heync,  Vol.  I.  p.  14^. 
11 
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from  the  rirer,  two  immeiue  obelisks  appear  in  the 
froBt»  and  between  these  and  the  edifice,  two  co- 
lossal statues  of  black  granite,  about  thirty-eight 
feet  in  height.  Of  the  palace,  various  magnificent 
colonnades  still  exist,  but  some  of  the  wings  are 
greatly  dilapidated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  tibe 
form  of  the  building.  It  is  at  Camac,  however, 
that  the  finest  ruin  exists.  Four  avenues,  three  of 
which  are  formed  by  rows  of  sphinxes,  lead  to  four 
magnificent  porticos.  The  middle  consists  of  a 
gr^id  saloon,  formed  by  ranges  of  columns  of  pro- 
digious magnitude.  The  ruins  of  this  ecUfice  are 
surrounded  with  the  remains  of  sphinxes,  obelisks, 
statues,  and  mutHated  columns,  all  of  which  are 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphical  figures.  The  Libyan 
nuHUitain,  on  the  west  of  Thebes,  contains  nume- 
rous excavations,  which  occupy  nearly  three-fourths 
of  its  elevation,  but  the  entrances  of  many  of  which 
are  now  filled  up  with  sand.  The  most  spacious 
and  most  ornamented  of  these  caverns  are  those 
which  are  lowest  on  the  mountain ;  those  which 
are  formed  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  though  si-^ 
milar  in  plan,  are  more  rude  in  construction  as  well 
as  exeeutiim.  A  passage  of  connderable  length, 
cut  in  the  fseestone,  leads  to  the  anterior  chamber, 
him  which  another  passage,  winding  abruptly  to 
th»  right,  leads  to  the  great  sepulchral  chamber, 
in  he  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  sarcophagus  of 
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ri^pr^^l^ixtefl  the  .»rts  J^hiph  ^oumbefl,  .{H|d  ,t^ 
tr^es  which  Jffere  pracf IsfBd,  ,at  the  <^)9q))a,of  thfiir 
9nq^tnu;fion.  [T^e  sul^^ts. which  rel^^,t^fyf^^igd 
Qe?«9iQni^  the  oa;iiij|f|tiQf)3  of  ^he  huat^  ^  ^ 
fisher.^the.fluties  and  if\ie  pai^hfORW^  of  .puU^^ 
life,  .t^pmpb^^jments.pf.  the. h  thefi^ 

tqr,  fuid  the.flrtiJ^aifB.which  ,fi^  agpe^.ia  the  pxip- 
gii^s  of  ciyilization^  ^arp  ia  thpse  .cKi;w9!3.sei4ptiWI|4 
lab^so-i^lfp^Ot.pr  jwntedin.iV^s^^^  Ttip^Pff^Ht- 
chresQf  ;the  lyings  are  .{s^rvgd,  m,tl)eir  .whp)e.€!iK- 
tent,  with  piq^ures  jm^  l^eTOglyphics,  aii4  e^liibit 
mauy  pp^injj^ps  pf  the  grptesqn^  ^le,  amU$r  to 
that  emplpy^d  jn  li^rculaiieHm.  t    'iThe  imii^t^- 


•  Browne's  Travels,  p.  137. 

f  Ripaud*8  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt, 
p-44. 

X  *<  ^p  some  places  of  Afi  Mummy  I^tts,**  says  YaiiBleb, 
*^  are  great  tombstones^  full  of  cy^&cu  ai^  .e^igQ^Hl^)al  £• 
*^  gures,  which  represent  something  of  chemist^,  and  Q|f 
"  other  sciences  and  mysteries,  and  full  of  stranse  charac- 

*•  ters  that  are  no  hieroglyphics/* VansleKs  Travels  in 

1672-S,;).9I. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  king?  are  j^eaominated  JBHan-ei- 
^folukf  the  Ports  or  Gates  gf  ^h^  JKii^;  avid  h^fx  JSrvoe 
thinks  was  derived  the  epithet  ixarofumtko;^  ^^Wf  ^k^^^ 
gates,  which  is  employed  by  Homer.  Volney  conjectures,  t^t 
th^  term  signified  a  hundred  public  porticoes.     Bcuce's  !*• 
yds,  Vol  I.  p,  136.    Volney's  Auinsi 
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Iphlei^J^WWQtoi^inacEilied  on  the  .walls  of  the^e  ca* 
if^w,  mewppos^d  to  cooceal  the  history  of  a.  wrj 
Q|llBc^£p  peripd  q{  the  jeiga  of  the  iaacient  The- 
hjK^  moKffiXfksy  Yvhose  autbcnrity  eoctended  from  Ethi- 
opia^^p  Ia4ia*     1)1  iwe  ^  those  caves  are  found  the 
f  qiref^iltationiS  of  the  two  harps  and  haxpers  de- 
aw}|od  by  Bruce,  which  ai^  supposed  by  Browne  to 
hfifje  ,baen  delineated  from  memory^  rather  than 
fivim  th^  f%ure^  then^selv^,  but  wfaidi  tlve  French 
pmojKyfearji  who  visited  the^e  excavations  in  a  mone 
s^cyune  warm^  4;han  ibrmer  travellers  had  done»  do 
not  fcc^ise  of  inaccuracy.    In  many  of  these  sub- 
terxaa^flms  rooesaes,  t^c  ^oulptures  repiMeni;  hu« 
i^asL  siKJr^ces.     i$trabo  relates  that  the  sepulchres 
Cjf  the  kings  were  foi:ty  in  number,  while  Diodorus 
Siculu/},  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  recordu,  enu? 
Vf^rsifes  fprty-seiresn,  thou£^  he  addict  that,. during 
the  reigji  of  I^tolemy  Lagus,  only  aeyentew  were 
<W(<Ri  *  ^e  IS^fflft'km  ^yiqg  probably  concealed 
tk^  i^  'ff^M^  vio^tion.    M  poe^effit  only  Jiine 
^  flcq^ib^e*    The  munmii^s  .are  now  procured 
fjnqop  J^  excayatji«Qs  in  the  mojire  Novated  part  of 
tl)e  ]^i^t»in*  t    The  pentnle  ipariens  of  Thebes 


♦  J^ipdffVf  8ffi^l.jf>  Heyne,  Vql-iL  p.  ^4Si* 

f  According  19  i{}^^orden,  grottos  or  excayftio^^B  of  this 
"kind  in  the  vicinity  of  Assiut  are  denon\inated  Sababinatii, 
Norden'8  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 
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nre  mentioned  by*Pliny«  *  but  no  particular  deserip* 
tion  of  them  has  been  |»*e8erved.  The  origm  of 
this  city  ascends  to  a  period  of  unfathomable  anti- 
quity. The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  befcnre  the 
era  of  authentic  history,  and  its  power  and  magni* 
ficence  are  described  by  authors  who  onfy  beheld 
its  ruins.  The  opinions  of  the  Egyptians  them* 
selves,  as  we  are  infoimed  by  Diodorus,  were  divid- 
ed concerning  the  founder  of  Thebes,  though,  by 
the  voice  of  the  Boajority,  that  honour  was  aaeribed 
to  Osiris.  By  others,  however,  the  daions  of  the 
second  Busiija,  a  character  whose  history  is  scarcely 
less  6b8cure  than  that  of  Osiris,  were  admitted  to 
be  prefwable.  The  signification  and  etymology  of 
the  name  of  the  city  likewise  forms  a  very  perplex- 
ing,, though  not  very  impmtant,  subject  of  inquiry. 
From  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  that  lu- 
minary, Thebes  is  sometimes  denominated  The 
City  vftiie  Sun*  The  original  dedine  of  Thebes 
was  caused  by  the  building  of  Memj^  :  It  was 
sadied  by  Salatis,  and  afterwards  by  Sdbacon^ 
kings  of  the  Ethiopian  shepherds ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  vicinity  (^  this  rapid  andf^t)cious  enemy 
which  induced  the  ancient  Egyptian  princes  to  re? 
move  the  seat  of  their  empire  down  the  Nile  to 
Memphis.  The  mutilation  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  was  completed  by  the  indiscri- 
minate rage  of  Cambyses,  after  whose   invasion 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 
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tbis  city  never  recwverod  any  part  of  its  ancient 
wplmdofor.  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact, 
thait  Ammianus  Marcellinus*  mentions  the  devasta- 
tion of  Thebes  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, prior  to  die  expedition  of  Cambyses  in- 
*®  ^Egypt* 

In  the  yicinity  of  Thebes,  in  a  large  island  form* 
ed  1^  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  separates  from 
the  principal  stream  at  £nnenth,  and  unites  with 
it  again  at  Memnouium,  ought  probably  to  be 
phced  the  Tathyris  of  Ptolemy,  *  the  Pathuris  of 
Plmy,  IHitiiros  of  the  Hebrew  monuments,  and 
Fathures  of  the  Septoagint.  The  diange  of  P  in* 
to  T  is  confoimable  to  the  Ethiopic  prowmdation. 
firmenth,  the  andent  Homonthis,  lies  about 
twirive  miles  above  Thebes,  and  exhibits  the  rains 
of  a  magnificent  temple.  In  this  city,  according 
to  JBlMkf  The  Qood  Genius  vxas  w<»8hipped  on- 
der  the  symbol  of  a  bull,  and  denominated  Onu- 
phfs.  t  Between  Eimenth  and  Isna  lies  Asfon, 
a  smdtt  town  founded  on  dieruins  of  Aphroditepo- 
lis,  sometimes  denominated  Asphynis,  as  WiUbrd 
thinks,  fimn  die  Sanscrit  term  Amrim.  Esne,  or 
Latopolis,  is  still  a  consideraUe  town,  and  since 
the  persecution  of  Dioeiesian,  has  been  revered  9a 
a  plaee  of  peculiar  sanptity  by  the  G>pt8.     An  an- 

•  Ptolenuei  Geogr.  k  Bertio,  p.  122. 
\  iCUan.  Hist.  Animal,  1.  xif. 
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cient  temfile  is  stffl  in  a  gtate  of  contidenble  pm- 
feKration.  According  to  Nordea,  the  inmihil  q£ 
one  Mlusm  never  reaembles  another.  TheaHniip- 
tufes  tepreient  the  eeBesumies  of  wwdiiping  Ae 
ran,  the  cnxsodile,  and  the  Nile.  Inithe  Jtictnily 
of  this  city  are  various  ruins  of  temples  md  UfgB 
fatttUings,  that  appear  from  the  soutptures  to  have 
been  eonaecrated  t0  the  ccooodile,  ariudi  is  aomo^ 
timtfs  sepresented  with  the  bead  of  a  haiRk*  The 
inhafaitaats  of  4|his  4i^ct,  if  they  have  inot  Mtain* 
ed  their  ancient  veoasataon  ^for  this  aninaU  atSil 
pfBterve  maagr  anpera^itions  eoncevning  it.  In  ithe 
lioimtyxif  Csae  the  king«f  the  ciocadilea  ia  aaid  to 
ioside»  who>  u|dikeithe  rest  of theraee,  isdwoid  oCo 
t«U»  but,  as  a  coaBpanaation  fiMrtfaia  loaa»ihe  viJadMBeA 
adtk  ears.  Among  .the  qualities  of  this  oagral  oio* 
Qsdiie,  is  that  of  neirer  doing  aay  harau^a  ciacumi'* 
stanoe  mhkh  k  fiiArenaly  probaUe.  Tins  fupea* 
stitND  peafyaiblea  that  wjuch  Ahe  aagMUBs  in  the 
WMt  Indies  ^entertain  .canoeming  idbe  cagman* 
BepMttkh  £|ine,  there  ti^qsiears*  horn  Skuko^  to  have 
haan  an  ant^ent  ^^jitf^  dwiemiMted  doaodtl^at 
Ua.  The  situation  of  the  £ilaitk|ria  of  iPtalep^r,  or 
tfie  citfskf  fiiAaate,  on  Ae  aastean  bapk  of  (die 
)fiio»  ia  indiflatod  by  an  ienakauie  aantainioy  arar 
nuHis  ooins,  at  £1  Kab*  ^  The  maiintaip  an  ito  n* 
dnity  is  pierced  with  nmnexQus  ac^ulchnd  Sijssfy^ 

*  Ripaud*8  Report  on  tlie  Aoti^ui^^  of  Upper  Egy^f 
p.  25. 
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<»  which  are  seulptui^ed  the  details  ef  noA 
and  domestie  economy,  navigadon,  religions  and 
funeral  ceremonies.  The  process  of  embalming  is 
mmutely:  deacribed ;  the  aiale  figures  are  painted 
red,  and  the  female  yeUow.  £dfou»  the  ancient 
ApoUinopQlia  Magna,  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  temple  of  Qrus,  the  Egyptian.  Apollo,  and  was 
one  of  the  j^aces  wheiQ  the  grand  myaleries  w^Bre 
celebrated.  This  temple,  though  it  has  snfiei'Dd 
eonsiderahle  dilapidations,  is,  after  that  oi'  Dende«> 
IB,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian*  archi* 
tectnre.  A  few  leagues  beyond  Edfou,  the  chan* 
nel  of  the  Nile  is  contracted  by  the  Mountain  ai 
the  Chain,  or  Gebel  el  Silfili,  which  projects  unto 
the  stream  from  the  western  bank.  This  moun- 
tain is  supposed  to  ha:ve  derived  its  name  from  a 
chain»  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Egyptian 
history^  was  drawn- across  the  stream,  to  prevent 
the  incursions^  of  the  Nubians,  who  were  accus* 
tomed,  in  their  boats,  to  descend  the  river,  and  ra- 
vage the  plains  of  the  Thebaid;  The  rock,  vAiioh 
eoQsista  of  freestone,  i&  at  this  place  hollowed  into 
aepidchral  excavations.  Beyond  this  narrow  pass 
of  the  riv^,  the  ruins  of  Qmbos,  now  denominated 
Koum  Ombu,  or  the  Hei^  of  Qmbos,  are  disco- 
vered, the  structures  of  which  seem  to  have  sunk 
beneath  the  enormous  weight  of  the  materials  with 
whidbi  they  were  constructed.  The  remains  of  two 
temples,  which,  from  the  sculptures,  seem  tphave 
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been  devoted  to  tlie  united  worship  of  Osiris  and 
the  Cit>codile,  still  displayed  the  faded  aspect  of 
ancient  grandeur*  ♦ 

In  the  temples  oC  Onibos>  the  naltgnant  Ty- 
phon  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  crocodile 
and  the  body  of  a  bear,  and  oflSmngs  are  present- 
ed to  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  cro^ 
codile.  As  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  in  this  dis- 
trict almost  deserted,  the  crocodiles  which  swarm 
on  the  isles  of  sand,  and  swim  in  long  lines  alon^ 
the  river,  seem  to  have  fixed  their  residence,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  in  which 
they  were  fbrmeriy  venerated.  Ascending  be- 
yond Ombos,  we  arrive  at  Syene  or  Assuan,  Ele- 
phantine, and  I%il»,  by  Tacitus  denominated  the 
barrier  of  the  Roman  empire.  Syene  haa  thrice 
varied  its  position.  The  present  town  is  built  oti 
the  banks  of  the  river,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Bruce,  in  N.  L.  24^  C  25"  and  E.  long. 
33"^  SCK.  t  The  Syene  of  the  ancient  %yptians,  of 
the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  heights  which  command  the 
modem  town.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Caled,  named  by  Mahmiet  "  The  Sword  qfGod.^* 
Tlie  Arabian  Syene,  though  it  occupied  a  part  of 

•  Ripaud's  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt, 
p.  22. 
+  Brace's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  160. 
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the  nte  of  Ae  ancient  eky,  was  atuated  in  a  more 
southern  position  tban  eitlier  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  town.  The  isle  of  £lei^iantine  is  situat 
tod  (qiposite  to  Syene»  and  has  been  apparently 
ftrmed  by  the  aoeumulation  of  the  sediment  of  the 
NHe.  It  is  about  three  hundred  fathoms  iong^  and 
four  hundred  broad.  It  contaiiui  the  ruins  of  a 
small  temple  coaaecrated  to  Ofus,  the  figures 
sculptured  on  which  have  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  n^[roes.  *  The  modem  inhabitants  of  this 
isle  exhiUt  consid^rablo  resemblance  to  the  negro 
race  in  features,  hair,  and  person,  t.  Termissi  and 
Marada,  small  villages  which  lie  on  the  first  cata^ 
raet  of  the  Nile,  are  about  six  miles  above  Syene. 
At  this  cataract,  or  rather  n^id,  by  the  Arabs  de- 
nominated Shehd,  the  Nile,  which  is  scarcely  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  channels  by  numerous  isles  and  rocks  of  gra- 
nite, that  ran  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
&ce  of  the  counti^y  is  peculiarly  rough  and  irre- 
gular, being  foraied  of  a  confused  mass  of  naked  pre- 
cipices and  sandy  declivities.  The  fall  of  the  Nile  it- 
self iq[ipeared  to  Norderr  to  be  only  about  four  feet 
in  height.  Pococke,  who  seems  to  have  observed  it 
at  a  more  favourable  season,  mentions  ^three  dif- 
ferent falls  ;  the  first  three  feet  in  height,  the  se- 

■       t  ■■  11  ■     Wfc  111  I   ■  I  I      ■  ■    I     .    ■    ■  I  I      I     ■   ■! 

*  Rlpaud's  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Eg3'pt, 
p.  8S. 

t  Browse's  TraTelS;  p.  14t. 
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ccfod  five,  and  the  tliM,  vHtiehi*  sitaiitMllo^n^r  <i^' 
the  river,  of  still  greater  hei^t.'*'  The  bMtb  oP 
the  Anft)S  both  ascend  anddesccttid  tfaeM  rapM^- 
whidi  do  not  correspond  to  the  maguiflMlft  de^ 
scriptions  of  them  lefbby  the  ancients*  Amol^tll^ 
ancient  poets,  who,  in  their  deseripeioiii^  Uavede^ 
pcted  it  as  a  scene  of  subKmity  and  gmndeyr,  iMt- 
can  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned*  t  Bat 
even  the  historians  and  naturalists  have  oaaighf  the 
enthusiasm,  and  describe,  in  the  iMttt'  MlUittt 
eoiours  of  fancy;  the  roatiag,  dashittg^  sfttd  ftaift^ 
ing  of  t&e  agitated  stream,  the  trenmideiis  wtaM^ 
peols  it  forms,  and  the  ni^dky  of  the^  oMfeM, 
ivfaieh  is  oompared  to  the  vdMity  of  am  aoMfW. 
Tjbe  Persian  garriton  are  descftted  by  Senecft  s» 
atttttned  by  the  loud  aMd  d^eadM  echM  &f  tltit 
waterftlls,  and  retreatuig  from  its  vMnky  to  amere 


Pococke's  Travela  in  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

Quis.te  tarn  lene  fluentem 

Moturuiti  tlintas  violent!  gargitig  irtH  " 
Nitei  putec  ?  Sed  cam  lapBus  alMru^ta  TUMiiaf ' 
Exoepere  tuos,  et  predpkes  oataraccae, 
Ac  nuBquam  yetitis  uUas  obsistere  cautes 
Indignaris  aquis;  spuma  tunc  asira  lacessis ; 
Cuncta  fremunt  undis,  ac  multo  murmure  monies 
Spumeus  inviccis  catiescit  floctifoud  amnls. 

Luean,  Plmnd:  \:  r.  S15: 
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quiet  station.  *  From  these  relations,  we  figure  to 
ourselves  tlie  stupendous  precipices  of  Niagara,  the 
vast  unbroken  flood  which  agitates  the  air  to  a 
w)iirlwind  in  its  fidl,  the  thundering  reverberation 
of  th«  rocks,  the  white  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  pro* 
atrate  Indian  adoring  the  awful  divinity  of  the  wa- 
ters. If  ever  these  ideas  were  applicable  to  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Nile,  that  period  is  long  past. 
From  the  relation  of  Diodorus,  however,  who  de- 
scribes the  regurgitation  of  the  river  as  inundating 
the  plains  of  Nubia,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  through  the  constant  attrition 
of  so  considerable  a  body  of  water,  the  fall  of  the 
river  has  been  gradually  rendered  less  precipitous, 
and  the  phasm  of  the  rocks  more  considerable. 
About  four  miles  beyond  the  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
lies  £1-Heiff,  the  ancient  Philae.  In  this  isle,  or 
rather  rock  of  granite,  which  is  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms  long  and  seventy  broad,  are  con- 
centrated some  of  the  most  curious  and  picturesque 
remains  of  Egypt.  Three  entire  temples,  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  fort,  and  the  vestiges  of  two  other 
temples,  are  here  discernible.  The  plan  of  the 
temples  is  very  irregular,  probably  from  having 
been  the  work  of  difierent  periods.  The  exterior 
part  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  colossal  sculp- 
tures, and  the  ornaments  and  capitals  of  the  co- 

■      I       >i  I  ■  ■       ■■  ■  II     II  '■ 

*  Senecs  Nat.  Qu«st.  lib.  iv.  c.  S. 
VOL.  n*  M 
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lumns  are  exquisitely  finished.  The  cqiitalfi  are  of 
four  kinds,  representing  the  calyx  crf'the  lotus,  the 
flower  of  the  lotus,  the  head  of  the  prim  tree,  and 
the  branches  of  the  fan  palm  tree  united  with  the 
bark  of  the  lotus.  One  of  the  colossal  sculptures 
represents  a  giant,  who  seises  in  his  left  hand  thirty 
men  by  the  hair,  while  in  his  right  he  brandishes 
a  battle-axe  over  his  devoted  victims.  From 
the  figure  of  the  hawk  sculptured  on  the  walls, 
the  great  temple  appears  to  have  been  consecrat- 
ed to  Osiris,  whose  sepulchre  was  in  diis  isltfid. 
By  Osiris  in  Phibe,  was  the  most  solemn  oaili  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  *  As  many  of  the  monu- 
ments in  this  island  are  constructed  of  masses  of 
stone,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  the  fV«nch 
philosophers,  by  whom  they  were  examined,  con- 
jecture that  they  indicate  a  class  (^monuments  an« 
terior  to  those  of  the  Thebaid  or  of  any  other  dis- 
trict of  Egypt,  t  Norden  supposes  Philse  to  be 
excavated  into  subterraneous  recesses  and  passages, 
a  conjecture  by  no  means  improbable,  as  it  was  the 
exclusive  habitation  of  the  priests,  every  other  £- 
gyptian  being  prohibited  from  entering  it  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  fVom  this  circumstance,  it 
seems  to  have  received  from  Seneca  the  qnthet  of 


*  Tzetzes  in  Lycophron,  Alex.  212. 
t  Ripaud'ft  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Vppet  Egypt^ 
p.  20.  n 
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1^  InactessiUe;  and  we  ai'e  informed  by  Not*, 
d^n,  that  its  rocky  banks  are  dot  in  the  form  of  a 
walL     An  island  of  still  latter  size  than  Fhiliee, 
and  in  its  immediate  iricinity,  is  probably  the  Ta- 
compsus  of  Stephanas  Byzantinus,  which  that  geo- 
grapher mentions  as  ^jacent  to  Philas.     From  the 
name  it  may  be  inferred  that  T^ompsus  was  de- 
toted  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile,  since  kamsii 
or  kompso,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  name 
of  that  animal  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  language. 
Abottt'^a  league  above  Philse,  the  village  Deboude 
exhibits  the  remains  of  various  ancient  structures^ 
with  a  ruined  Canal,  lined  with  stone,  and  forty 
feet  in  breadth  ;  and  at  Hindau,  about  two  leagues 
higher  on  the  Nile,  similar  ruins  become  still  more 
numerous.  *    As  the  traveller  advances  he  still  re- 
cognises the  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur ;  maglii^ 
ficent  ruins  emerge  from  the  sands,  and  he  often 
finds    large    stones    covered  with   hieroglyphics, 
though  unable  to  discover  the  edifices  from  which 
they  have  been  taken.     The  valley  of  the  river  is 
confined  by  sandy  declivities  and  precipices  of  gra- 
nite, till  it  reaches  the  village  of  Teffk,  about  nine 
leagues  beyond  which  it  is  crossed  by  the  imagi- 
tary  line  that  divides  Egypt  from  Nubia.     After 
entering  Nubia,  the  valley  preserves  the  same  as- 
pect, fUid  the  breadth  of  the  fiat  country  between 

*  Norden's  Travels,  Vol.  11.  p.  ISO. 
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the  mountains  and  the  Nile  seldom  exceeds  an 
hundred  paces.  In  some  places,  the  declivities  of 
the  valley  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height^ 
and  thickets  of  acacia  flourish  on  the  tops  of  the 
hilb.  Tlie  rocks  of  granite  do  not  extend  far  be- 
yond the  cataract,  but  are  interrupted  by  strata  of 
sandstone,  which  contain  numerous  nodules  of  si- 
lex.  The  valley  widens  as  its  ascends,  and  ruins 
of  considerable  edifices  are  still  apparent,  particu- 
larly at  Dendour,  Dikka,  and  Sabua.  Dendour 
is  equally  distant  from  the  cataract  of  Syene  and 
Deir  or  Derri,  one  of  the  last  Egyptian  stations  in 
Nubia.  This  station  was  visited  in  1737-8  by  Fred. 
L.  Norden,  who  attempted  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  second  cataract,  but  was  unable  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  at  Deir. 
These  difficulties  did  not  consist  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  journey,  as  in  the  rapacity  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  inhabitants  of  this  frontier  post.  Their 
chief  declared  to  Norden,  that  one  of  their  pro- 
phets had  announced,  "  That  there  would  come 
"  Franks  in  disguise,  who,  by  presents,  by  sooth- 
**  ing  and  insinuating  behaviour,  would  traverse 
'*  the  country,  examine  its  situation,  and  afler- 
"  wards  return  with  a  great  number  of  other  Franks 
'^  to  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  the  in- 
"  habitants."  *     We  have  lately  seen  the  conjec- 

•  Norden's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  150. 
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ture  of  the  prophet  fulfilled  in  its  most  essential 
circumstances.  The  station  of  Ibrim,  termed  £f- 
rim  by  Maillet,  lies  above  Deir. '  Sicard  terms  it 
the  capital  of  Nubia  on  the  south-east.  *  At  some 
distance  beyond  Ibrim  is  the  second  or  great  cata* 
ract,  denominated  Mahaslas,  and  Genadil.  The 
course  of  the  Nile  in  this  tract  has  been  so  little 
explored,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  modem 
stations  which  correspond  to  the  places  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  geogr^hers.  Pselchis  and  Meta- 
kompso  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  ^^  to  the  south  of 
Fhilse,  a  distance  which  corresponds,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  Tachompso  of  Herodotus.  The  Sta^ 
disis  of  Pliny,  founded  near  a  cataract  of  the  Nile 
beyond  Pselchis,  and  destroyed  by  Petronius  the 
Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  cataract. 

From  the  topography  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
''  that  land,  whereof  the  air  is  pleasant,  the  waters 
^<  sweet,  and  the  valleys  green,  which  is  adorned 
f*  with  a  river  of  paradise,  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
t"  Almighty  watches  night  and  day,**  we  turn  to 
describe  the  eastern  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  a  dis- 
trict whose  horrid  aspect  nurses  misanthropy  in  the 
breasts  of  the  wretched,  and  invites  them  to  pine 
in  its  savage  solitudes.  In  this  vast  expanse  of 
naked  rocks  and  burning  sand,  we  search  in  vain 

*  Sicard  Relation  ap.  Lettres  Edifiantes,  Vol.  II.  p.  186. 
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for  the  rufau  of  temples,  andent  monuments,  md 
superb  edifices  like  those  which  cover  the  valley  of 
Egypt ;  we  discover  no  remains  of  a  city,  no  rce 
mains  of  a  village  {  but  if  a  solitary  fountaiii  havo 
fertiliwd  a  small  circle  of  saad  in  the  desert,  if  a 
Umely  tree  have  erteqded  its  shade  over  the  path 
of  the  traveller,  he  seems  to  have  given  it  a  name, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  city.     This  region  exhibits  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  i^x  of  which  is  placed  at 
Suez,  while  the  two  ndes  are  formed  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Nile.     In  the  parallel  of  Cairo,  the 
Nile  is  scarcely  three  days'  journey  distant  from  the 
sea ;  at  Keft  the  distance  is  considerably  increased; 
in  a  higher  parallel  it  becomes  nine  days'  journey, 
while  at  Syene  it  is  computed  to  be  about  seven- 
teen. *    This  district,  which,  from  its  eastern  si- 
tuation, is  denominated  Sharkin,  a  word  Lalaniaed 
Saracene,  is,  by  the  ancients,  frequently  termed 
Arabia,  from  the  similarity  both  of  the  country  and 
of  the  inhabitants*     It  is  also  termed  Asiatic  E- 
gypt*     The  chain  of  mountainous  ridges  which 
confine  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  is  so  steep 
and  precipitous,  that  it  frequently  exhibits  the  as- 
pect of  an  artificial  wall,  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  deep  and  rugged  ravines.     But  as  if  this  na- 
tural defence  had  not  been  sufficient,  the  remains 
pf  an  extensive  artificial  wall,  about  twenty-tbur 

♦  MaDlet's  Descr.  de  TEgypte,  p.  318. 
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Cwt  tUek,  fomed  of  huge  stones,  and  runniiig 
fimn  QOitb  to  south,  is  assertod  to  have  been  dis- 
ccnrered  in  this  desert.  *  This  the  Arabs  suppose 
to  have  be»  formed  by  an  ancient  Egyptian  king» 
and  term  it  The  WaU  qf  the  Old  Man.  In  the 
edls  of  this  arid  region,  the  ancient  Ascetics,  e* 
qviUy  ignorant  wd  unciTilized  as  the  savage  Tro* 
giodytes  ynbo  preceded  them,  lived  a  life,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Sioard,  more  angelic  than  hu- 
HMb  The  mimasteries  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Paul 
are  still  inh^ted  by  Coptic  monks,  who,  while 
they  claim  an  absolute  power  over  dssmons,  ser^ 
penla,  «nd  wild  beasts,  are  uni^le  to  protect  tbem- 
srives  from  the  Arabs  of  the  deswt  In  the  vici* 
sifcy  ef  these  monasteries  the  only  partridges  in 
Egypt  «re  found,  t  To  the  east  of  Syene,  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles,  Mount  Baram  indi^^ 
Cites  the  situation  of  the  Basanite^  Lapis  Mom 
of  Ptolemy,  from  the  quarries  of  which  a  hard 
hiack  stone,  often  einployed  in  forming  domestic 
utensils,  has  long  been  dug.  The  Roman  station, 
Ckutra  Lapidariorumy  is  supposed  to  have  been  si- 
tuated in  its  vicinity.  The  city  Alabastron  lay 
mucb  lower  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  and  al«- 
most  in  the  parallel  of  the  ancient  Oxyrinchus. 
Its  ruins  may  be  observed  on  the  north  of  Mount 


•  Maillet,  Descr.  de  l*Egypte,  p.  S2I. 
t  Granger,  Voyage  en  Bgypte,  p,  400. 
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CaliL  The  greater  part  of  this  arid  desert  exhi* 
bits  no  traces  of  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  the  birds 
shun  its  torrid  atmosphere,  the  serpent  and  the  li- 
zard abandon  the  sands,  and  the  red  ant,  which  re- 
sembles in  colour  the  soil  on  which  it  lives,  is  al- 
most the  only  animal  which  seems  to  exist  among 
the  ruins  of  nature.  At  an  ancient  period,  how- 
ever, these  deserts  were  productive  both  of  precious 
stones  and  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Arabs 
still  retain  many  traditions  concerning  the  famous 
mine  of  emevalds,  and  both  Agatharchides  and 
Diodorus  mention  the  mines  of  gold. 

In  barbarous  countries,  the  route  of  the  wander- 
ing savage  is  sometimes  across  the  pathless  desert 
or  the  forest,  but  his  constant  residence  is  by  the 
river,  or  along  the  shore  of  the  sea.  In  the  east- 
em  desert  of  the  Thebaid  there  are  no  rivers, 

* 

though  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  furrowed  by 
torrents,  and  we  must  descend  to  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  look  for  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
flat  country  along  the  shore  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly denominated  Hor  or  Horeth,  signifying  a 
valley  or  stripe  of  ground  furrowed  by  torrents,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Horites  or  Troglodytes : 
Hence  probably  Pihahiroth,  The  Mouth  (^the  Val^ 
lejfy  the  name  of  the  station  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  situated  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  four  leagues  in  breadth.     The  memory  of 
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%bis  remarkable  event  was  preserved  by  tradition 
amoog  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod as  the  days  of  Diodorus*  *  The  African  coast 
is  naked  and  rugged ;  the  water  is  so  deep  as  fre- 
quently to  afford  no  soundings  along  the  shore,  but 
it  is  interspersed  with  concealed  rocks  of  the  hard- 
est texture,  and  sharp  as  spears.  Towards  Suez  the 
shore  is  skirted  by  some  small  islands,  or  rather 
roeks,  which  are  as  barren  as  the  main  land.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Jafiateen  islands,  which 
are  four  in  number,  and  lie  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, connected  by  shoals  and  sunk  rocks.  Afiier 
passing  to  the  south  of  Gebel-el-Zeit,  or  the  Mount 
of  Petrdeum,  Myos  Hormus^  the  harbour  chosen 
in  preference  to  Suez  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is 
the  first  station  which  presents  itself.  It  is  cover- 
ed by  the  Jaffiiteens,  and  lies  in  N.  L.  27""  (V.  The 
name  of  this  harbour  was  af);erwards  changed  to  A- 
phrodites  Hormus.  For  a  considerable  period  this 
city  was  the  emporium  of  the  Arabian  trade,  but  after 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  Berenice.  Old  Cosseir,  which 
lies  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
town,  is  the  Leucos  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  being  sur- 
mounted by  two  white  chalky  mountiuns,  from 
whieh  its  former  name  was  derived.  Tlie  modern 
Cosseir,  which  is  built  on  the  shore  among  the^hil- 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  L  iii.  c.  3. 
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\ji".  Tbe  luHiaefl  of  the  town 
^  .#ad  the  ixibahitaiits,  in  their  man* 
..isdtures,  have  a  greater  resambbttee  to 
.iraUans  of  tha  eastern  diore  of  the  Red  Sea» 
than  to  the  native  Egyptians  The  p(Nrt  ia  formed 
by  a  reek*  whieh  projects  about  four  hundred  yaids 
into  the  sea.  There  is  no  cultivated  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towut  and  the  water  \m  so  hraddsh, 
that  the  inhabitimts  are  forced  to  procure  it  from 
Terfowey,  which  is  a  day's  journey  distant.  Cos^ 
seir  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  is  as  lit* 
tie  distiii^ished  by  modem  grandeur  as  by  aneimt 
&me.  Though  more  accessible  than  Sttea*  the  on* 
ly  other  Egyptian  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  it  derives 
more  advantage  frem  lying  in  the  route  of  the  pil* 
grims  of  Mecca,  than  from  its  trade.  The  Maadan 
Uzzinnurud,  or  Emerald  Mine,  visited  by  Braoet 
to  the  south  of  Cosseir,  is  probably  the  Smarsgdos 
Mens  of  Ptolemy.  Bnice  observed  five  pits  mok 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  a  few  miles  irom  the 
shore,  but  did  not  explore  the  mineralogy  of  the 
district.  Tracing  the  same  bold,  naked,  and  almost 
inaccesttble  coast,  after  doubling  Raa-el- Abs»  a  large 
l^romontory,  which  corresponds  to  the  a&cieitf  Lep 
fee,  we  reach  the  Siaus  ImmundHs  of  the  anciettts» 
an  extensive  bay  mwked  with  shoals  and  breaken, 
which,  in  our  modem  charts,  still  retains  the  ap- 
pelUtion  of  Foul  Bay.     In  the  bottom  of  this  bay 


ia  a  fouill  creek»  deuoaiingted  Mine  gr  BeUed-eU 
Habash^  which  is  supposed  to  conrespond  with  the 
ittdeut  Bereniee*     It  is  situated  i&  N.  L.  SS^  ^\ 
extending  more  than  a  degvee  beyond  the  parallel 
of  Syene»  in  which  Bereniee  is  placed  by  the  an«- 
eioBts ;  but  froaa  the  inaocuracy  of  their  astrono* 
mioal  oalculations»  it  is  sometimes  better  to  trust 
their  itineraries  and  remarks  on  the  currature  of  a 
ooast  than  their  celestial  obsenrations.    The  port 
of  Habe^  is  aaarked  by  saoaU  vockj  islands,  but 
theae  have  been  too  inaccurately  observed  fer  deter- 
mining 4^e  positions  of  the  ancimts  to  which  they 
eonreqpond*    The  ancienta  mention  a  Sa|^hiref  a 
Topaa»  and  an  Emerald  isle  in  the  Red  Sea;  but 
aeem  to  dilbr  iirom  each  other  eoneeming  their  po» 
aition*  Berraice  was  built  by  Ptct^DyPbiladelpiiua, 
a  little  after  the  estaUiabment  of  Myos  Itowua. 
Situated  in  a  lower  part  of  the  Arabian  Oulf»  it^ 
Oilitoted  navigation,  by  rendering  it  practicalde  to 
manners  to  taLe  advantage  of  the  regular  wmda. 
T^e  inland  route  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
waa  opened  with  an  army  l^  the  same  priiice,  who 
eatablished  atatioiia  along  it  Aht  the  ^roteetion  of 
tfaveVera**  This  relations  which  is  given  by  StrabOt 
aeeorda  with  the  Adulitic  insmptioa  piwerved  ii 
Ceamaai  which  reeords  Uie  Etbicq^iaB  eonqueata  #f 

*  Strabo  i  Casaub.  p.  11 69. 
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Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
commercial  plans  of  his  father,  and  to  have  endea- 
voured to  extend  them.  The  Romans,  when  they 
conquered  Egypt,  immediately  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  these  arrangements  ;  Berenice  became 
the  emporium  of  their  eajStem  trade,  and  Myos 
Hormos  sunk  to  a  subordinate  station.  The  only 
Greek  author  who  gives  an  account  of  this  empo- 
rium is  Strabo.  All  the  details  concerning  the  in- 
land route  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  are  Roman. 
This  route  occupied  twelve  days,  and  is  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  by  Pliny  and 
the  compiler  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables.  The  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  gives  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
miles.  The  Port  of  Habesh,  the  name  which  the 
harbour  corresponding  to  Berenice  now  obtains,  is 
derived  from  the  appellation  of  Habesh,  which  the 
African  shore,  in  the  parallel  of  Syene,  often  re* 
ceives.  Though  the  Egyptian  power  has  frequent- 
ly extended  beyond  this  position  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice  may  still 
be  regarded  as  its  proper  boundary.  Suakem,  a 
gmall  government  similar  to  Cosseir,  which  has  been 
commonly  dependent  on  Egypt,  is  situated  in  N. 
L.  19^  2(y,  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Soter 
Lrimen  of  Diodorus.  The  harbour  of  Suakem  is 
safe  and  capacious.  The  name  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Suche  qf  l^liny,  placed  on  this  coast,  and 
feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Sukim  or  Troglo- 
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dytes,  its  ancient  inhabitants.  Perhi^  all  these 
terms  are  connected  with  Suah,  a  characteristic 
name  of  the  shepherd  tribes.  The  Ptolemais  Epi- 
theras,  or  Ptolemais  in  the  country  of  wild  beasts, 
was  the  last  station  on  this  coast  founded  for  the 
protection  of  the  elephant  hunters  of  Egypt.  It 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  promontory, 
which  projects  into  a  bay  of  the  Nubian  forest,  a- 
bout  N.  L.  l?"*  &•  These  extreme  stations  on  the 
African  coast  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  frontier 
posts,  than  as  forming  any  part  of  the  proper  ter- 
ritmy  of  E^ypt.  They  have  in  every  age  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  race  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  features,  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  in  manners  ;  but  they  have  been  sub- 
ject  to  £^;ypt  whenever  the  government  of  that 
country  possessed  either  energy  or  stability. 

The  fervid  imagination  of  the  Orientals,  always 
fond  of  conferring  life  and  motion  on  inanimate 
objects,  compares  Egypt  to  their  fabulous  bird,  the 
great  Rokh^  the  valley  of  the  river  representing  its 
body,  and  the  deserts  of  the  east  and  west  its  ex- 
panded wings.  After  delineating  the  course  of 
the  Nile  and  the  eastern  desert,  another  wing^  if  it 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  metaphor,  still  re- 
mains to  be  described.  Behind  the  western  ridge 
of  mountains  which  confines  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
a  vast  desolate  tract  extends,  which  theAi^bian 
geographers  assign  to  Egypt,  and  denominate  Al 
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Wahat,  The  Desert  of  the  Wahs  or  Oases.     Hie 
boundaries  of  this  tract  are  quite  imagtliarjr,  but  it 
is  described  as  extending  about  three  hundred  iittd 
fifty  O.  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  from  E.  to  W.    Ibn  al  Wardi,  and  Leo,  by 
whom  it  is  termed  Alguechet,  class  this  district  as 
a  separate  division  of  Africa  between  Bafca  and  £- 
gypt.     In  this  region  of  sterility  and  desolation, 
where  the  burning  and  vertical  sun  seems  to  sur- 
vey only  the  ashes  of  a  world  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
the  sands  of  a  vast  sea,  from  which  the  waters  have 
retreated,  the  green  and  fertile  Oases,  the  islands  of 
the  desert,  emerge  on  the  delighted  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller, like  visions  of  enchantment.  The  contrast  of 
the  waste  and  desolate  sea  of  sand  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  enhances  the  idea  of  their  beauty ; 
and  so  powerful  was  its  impression  on  the  ancients, 
that  they  denominated  them  the  Happy  Islands.  * 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountainous  ridges  by  which 
these  islands  are  generally  surrounded,  suggests 
the  obvious  manner  of  their  formation.     The  co- 
pious dew  which  condenses  on  the  tops  of  these 
mountains,  after  filtering  through  the  rocks,  emerges 
in  springs  amid  the  valleys  beneath,  and  produces  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.    The  Egyptian  Oases,  which 
are  two  in  number,  consist  of  a  long  range  of  iso- 
lated spots  of  verdure,  in  the  low  and  sandy  desert 

•  Herodotus,  Thalia,  26. 


wluch  lies  beyond  thM  western  range  of  mountains^ 
andrunsparalld  to  thecoimeof  the  Nile.  These 
fertile  tracts  are  separated  by  sandy  plnii  of  Ta« 
rkms  extent.  The  distance  between  the  nearest 
extremities  of  the  two  Oases  is  about  forty  miles, 
an  interval  greater  than  that  which  separates  any 
of  the  other  idands,  and  which,  as  Reunell  con« 
lectures,  has  caused  the  division  of  them  into  two 
great  clusters,  denominated  the  Greater  and  Les^ 
ser  Oases.*  The  Greater  Oasis,  commonly  termed 
El  Wah,  is  by  Leo  named  Eloacath  or  Eloacheth, 
wh9e  the  Lesser,  termed  El  Wal^l  Gerbe,  re- 
eeires  fnm  that  author  the  appellation  of  Gerbe.t 
The  Arabian  Jaeuti,  including  Siwah  or  Ammo- 
nia^ enumerates  three  Oases,  which  he  arranges  in 
three  distinct  lines,  separated  by  ridges  of  moun« 
tains  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  like  the  con- 
tinents of  the  earth  in  Indian  gec^raphy.  The 
Oms  Parvat  which  lies  remote  from  the  course  of 
the  African  caravans,  has  never  been  visited  by  any 
'  modem  traveller,  and  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
Sgyptions  themselves.  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  parallel  of  N.  L.  28°  4^,  about  seventy-five 
G.  miles  to  the  west  of  Bahnasa,  the  ancient  Oxy- 
tinchus,  a  position  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
distance  of  Briinasa  from  Cairo,  estimated  at  seven 


*  RenneU's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  564f, 
f  Leo  Africanus,  p.  10. 
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journeys  by  Edrisi.  Bahnasa  of  Al  Wahat  is  dis« 
tinguished  from  the  Egyptian  Bahnasa,  or  Qxy« 
nnchus,  by  Abulfeda,  who  places  it  towards  Ni- 
gritia.  Maillet,  in  his  map  of  Egypt,  places  a  dis- 
trict named  Bahnasa  to  the  west  of  the  lake  CiEurun; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Browne,  that  the  Ajrabs  of 
the  Lesser  Oasis  occupy  the  western  shores  of  this 
lake;  a  circumstance  which  demonstrates  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  district  they  inhabit.  Lucas,  in  the 
province  of  Feium,  was  informed  of  an  inhabited 
spot  of  considerable  extent,  a  few  journeys  to  the 
west  of  that  district,  which  abounded  in  dates  and 
palms,  though  devoid  of  springs ;  a  position  which 
can  only  correspond  to  the  Lesser  Oasis.*  Browne 
was  informed,  that  various  ruins  still  exist  in  this 
Oasis.! 

The  Oasis  Magna,  which  lies  in  the  route  of  the 
Abyssinian,  Nubian,  and  Darfur  caravans,  is  much 
better  known,  and  its  position  is  more  accurately 
determined,  than  that  of  the  Oasis  Parva.  It  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  N.  L.  26^  55%  by  which  he 
probably  intended  to  mark  the  site  of  the  principal 
town.  Strabo  places  it  seven  journeys  from  Aby* 
dus,  and  Herodotus  seven  journeys  from  Thebes. 
The  latter  distance  is  nearly  correct,  but  that  given 
by  Strabo  is  too  great,  as  the  site  of  Abydus  is  only 


•  Lucas,  Voyage  Third,  Vol.11,  p.  206. 
f  Qrowne'a  Travels,  p.  132. 
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ninety-ire  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Oa« 
siB«  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  inhabited  by 
a  Samian  colony^  when  yisited  by  Cambyses ;  a  eir« 
ciunstance  the  more  probable,  as,  at  that  period,  Sa« 
mos  flourished  as  a  maritime  power,  and  enjoyed 
particular  immunities  from  Amasis  of  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  abounded  in  springs,  and  was 
fraitiul  in  vines  and  other  productions*  It  was 
traversed  by  Pbnoet  in  1698,  on  his  way  to  Abys-* 
sinia.  MaiUet,  who  resided  in  Egypt  about  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  imagined  that  this  territory 
was  fertilised  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  conducted 
ac»ross  the  hills  by  an  ancient  canal.  He  places 
very  justly  the  nearest  point  of  the  Oasis  to  Egypt, 
in  the  direction  of  Manfalout,  from  which  Poncet 
corunenced  his  journey.  Browne,  who  traversed 
this  Oasis  on  his  journey  to  DarAir,  has  contri* 
bated  most  to  the  illustration  of  its  position  and 
topography,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
He  determined  the  geographical  position  of  Charje, 
its  principal  village,  to  be  in  N.  lat.  S&  9&\  £. 
long.  29°  49^,  and  that  of  Mughess,  its  most 
southern  village,  to  be  situated  in  N.  lat.  Sd""  18^ 
£.  long.  29^  S4.  He  gives  the  names  of  three 
othar  villages^  Ain6  Dize,  Bulak,  and  Beiris.* 
The  fertile  tracts,  interrupted  by  sandy  plains,  ex- 
tend over  a  space  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 

♦  Browne's  Travels,  p.  186, 
VOL.  II.  N 
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ve  prodhictrve  of  dates,  and  watered  }Kf  cdtcnlioBl 
aprix^  The  lai^^  of  the  intennediate  mo/if 
piaiiM  is  about  tweiity-e^ht  imle»  in  bvaaritk  The 
descent  of  the  Egyptian  moimtania  is  steep  and'  ng- 
ged,  and  the  hiila  are  chiefly  composed  of  ai  eoaras 
species  of  ticBi*  Fvom  the  top  of  the  iiidEbriltf 
iHiich  descends  into  the  Great  Desert,  the  ^w  ea^ 
tends  over  ao  unbounded  plain,  covered  with  roda 
and  sand,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs,  diver* 
sifted  with  stunted  shrubs  md  scattered  date  tx«es« 
'The  mountain,  down  the  dedivittea  of  which  die 
caravans  of  JBgypt  descend  into  the  valley^  of  ikie 
Oasis,  is  named  Gebei  Ramlie,  and  fbnns  a  pait 
of  that  extensive  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
general  course  of  the  ^e»  and  bending  to  the 
vrest  after  it  passes  the  Lesser  Oasis^  teAninaites  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  forty  mfles 
to  the  east  of  Partttonium,  in  a  position  corre* 
spending  to  the  Lesser  Catslmthinua.  No  part  of 
the  Ghreater  Oasis  approaches  nearer  Ae  vdUey  of 
Egypt  than  seventy-eigUt  or  e^hty  6«  miles. 
During  the  domini^tion  of  the  latter  Greek  or 
Constai^tinopolitan  monarehs  in  £gypt»  tiie  ChNMft- 
er  Oasis^  as  well  as  Ammonia,  was^  coiisifleiml  as  a 
great  state  prison,  to  which  illttstrious  «s3i»  w«Mr 
banished*  Of  this  ponisfament  Athanaaiw  cOttN 
plains  in  his  Apology,  and  in  tbo  P^eat^  it  k 
mentioned  as  a  particular  species  of  exilot  *    Nea» 

'    .'.I'll' .    ,        9 

•  Digest,  h  xlyiii.  tit,  22t 


trnms  appears  to  have  been  an  exile  in  thii  negion« 
when  the  Oasis  was  ravaged,  in  the  fifth  centurjTf 
by  the  Bfemmyes,  an  £thi<^ian  tribe.  The  Ai»- 
bians  have  jH^eserved  a  tradition*  that  the  district 
M  Wahat,  which  contains  these  Oases,  was  once 
populous  and  full  of  cities  \  and  Edrisi  asserts» 
that  the  vestiges  of  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  desert* 
ed  habitations,  were  often  in  his  time  discovered 
amid  its  deserts* 

After  comparing  the  ancient  and  modern  pc^u^ 
lation  of  Egypt,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  ita 
comparative  population*  The  ancients,  Herodotua 
and  Diodorus^  estimate  the  number  of  cities  in 
Egypt  al;  20,000  ;  and  MaiUet,  who  waa  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  country,  absurdly  adopts  this  compu* 
tation.  As  the  utmost  effiHts  of  industry  could 
not  have  put  in  a  state  of  cultivation  more  thad 
8250  square  lei^es,  comprehending  both  the 
Oases,  so  extravagant  an  exaggeration,  which  al« 
Iowa  neariy  ten  tovms  to  every  square  league,  musfe 
be  adtnitted  to  betmy  tiie  features  of  oriental  6em 
tioo.  Nature  will  n«t  make  her  ancient  moim- 
tsuia  and  deserts  of  sand  recede,  to  confirm  the 
romanoei  of  the  hiatoriaa  or  the  traveller*  The 
calculation  of  the  ancients  will  ^pear  still  more 
incredible,  if  we  reflect,  that,  firom  the  cultivated 
land,  must  be  deducted  the  site  of  so  many  cities^ 
jthe  gromoid  occupied  by  that  **  street  of  ipagnifi-^ 
<<cent  edifices,'' which  seems  to  have  extended 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Syene  to  Alex- 
andria and  the  harbours  of  the  Delta.  From  an 
authentic  Arabian  document,  D'Anville  estimates 
the  number  of  towns  and  villages  at  2696,  and  of 
these  many  were  situated  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  Egypt.  *  An  Arabian  geographer  enumerates 
only  24>9^  towns  and  villages,  at  a  period  when 
Egypt  still  flourished  under  the  Arabian  govern- 
ment, t  Thus  the  application  of  geogr^hical 
scicpoe  assists  us  to  correct  the  inaccuracy  of  an- 
cient writers,  separates  truth  from  the  exaggera- 
tions of  vanity,  or  the  fables  of  tradition,  and  re- 
duces the  science  of  history  itself  to  a  species  of 
experimental  knowledge,  t 


The  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French  into 
Egypt,  although  its  object  and  conduct  cannot  be 
justified,  deserves  jHiiise  on  account  of  the  care 
which  was  taken  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  in- 
terests of  science.  A  body  of  those  eminent  learn- 
ed men,  who  compose  the  Literary  Society  of  Paris, 
was  attached  to  the  army,  and  availed  themselves 
ef  all  its  movements,  to  obtain  an  accession  to 
knowledge  in  their  various  departments.     Denon, 

■  » .       ■ '      ,  I  ■ .  ^-  .  .1 .     .      I         11 ■  I  ■ 

*  D'Aoville,  Memoir^s  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  29— Mr  BrowDe 
reckons  two  miilioos  and  a  half  for  tlie  population  of  Egypt. 

f  Jacuti  ap.  Indie.  Geogr.  Bohadini,  ad  verb.  iEovpTus. 
^  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  by  the  Editor, 
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as  an  artist,  had,  for  his  province,  to  examine  those 
gigantic  monuments  which  form  the  peculiar  boast 
of  Egypt.  Although  he  is  not  the  most  solid  or 
sober-minded  of  observers,  and  though  his  opera- 
tions were  much  obstructed  by  following  the  ra- 
pid movements  of  the  army,  his  narrative  still  con- 
tains many  things  deserving  of  notice. 

Denon  did  not  bestow  any  particular  attention 
on  Alexandria,  nor  did  he  minutely  examine  any 
object  till  he  arrived  at  the  pyramids.  He  made  a 
very  anxious  eflPort  to  explore  the  contents  of  the  great 
pyramid.  The  only  passage  is  by  three  long  galleries, 
two  of  which  are  ascending,  and  one  descending.  At 
the  end  of  each  there  are  immense  blocks  of  granite, 
so  placed  as  to  bar  all  fnrther  approach  ;  but  these 
have  been  cut  through  by  the  industry  of  former 
inquirers.  At  the  end  of  the  second  gallery  is  a 
small  apartment,  called  the  Queen's  chamber,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destined  for  the  spouse  of  the 
monarch  hy  whom  the  edifice  was  built ;  but  it 
contains  neither  ornament  nor  sarcophagus,  ndr 
any  thing  else  to  confirm  the  supposition.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  gallery  is  found  a  larger  chamber, 
within  which  is  seen  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  re- 
ception of  which  this  immense  structure  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reared.  This  chamber  is  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  basis  of  the 
pyramid ;  and  no  higher  excavations  have  been 
made  ;  but  as  the  entire  height  is  four  hundred 
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^oid  forty-eight  feet,  it  is  impossible  to  detemiae 
whether  fiuthw  apartments  might  not  be  found 
in  that  immense  portion  which  is  yet  unexplored. 
The  length  of  the  base  is  seven  hundred  and 
twenty*feet.  This  is  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheopa. 
That  bearing  the  name  of  Cephrenes  is  six  hundred 
and  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  in  hei^t.  The  pyramid  oi  Mi- 
aerinus  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high. 

The  pyramids  are  merely  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian labour.  The  first  object  which  guve  our  tra- 
veller a  full  idea  of  Egyptian  art,  was  the  temple 
at  Dendenu  It  is  in  the  purest  style  of  the  aiclii. 
tecture  of  t^iat  ancient  people,  which  is  peculiarly 
characterised  by  the  walls  sloping  inward  ;  a  struc- 
ture which  Denon  extols  as  at  once  the  most  natu- 
ral and  durable,  though  it  seems  doubtful  if  it 
does  not  rather  recal  the  infancy  and  debility  of 
the  art.  The  aspect  of  the  wh(rfe  is  remarkably 
aim^e;  for,  though  it  be  entirely  covered  wfth 
hieroglyphics,  these,  at  a  little  distance,  do  ^t 
break  the  unity  of  the  general  eflfeM.  Some  of 
these  hieroglyphics  are  large,  repres^t  living  ob- 
jects, and  may  rather  be  considefed  as  sculpture  ; 
others  are  smaller.  They  are  genendly  divided 
by  Denon  into  three  kinds.  The  first  are  merely 
incisions  without  relief;  the  second  is  in  relief,  but 
slight ;  the  third  in  full  relief,  on  a  lower  levelthaa 
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^f^ gOMHral  mtffaie  of  the  bmlding.  .These  last^ 
undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  are  nowhere  seen 
in  flttcfa  perfection  as  at  Dendenu  The  capitals 
•f  the  eolunns  oonolst  of  a  head  ci  Isis,  surmount- 
ed with  hieraglyphicsy  which  is  said  to  {woduce  a 
niry  beautiful  effects 

The  next  gteat  ruins  surveyed  by  Dendn  wete 
those  of  Thebes*     The  whole  arm  j^  is  said  to  ha?e 
made  a  pause,  at  the  new  of  the  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  this  ^  city  of  the  hundred  gates/'  The  two 
gneat  masses  of  ruins  are  im  the  sites  of  the  vil- 
jagea  of  Carnae  and  Iaxkm*    The  temple  at  the 
Amoaer  pbce  is  undoubtedly  the  laigest  in  Z^gypt, 
aadits  piles m^;gfsted  the  idea  of  sculptured  moun- 
taina^  The  portico^  attached  to  a  very  inferior  part 
«f  it»  contains  a  hundred  columns,  from  seven  to 
twelve  leet  ki  diameten     Its  architecture,  how* 
ever,  is  very  inferior,  in  point  of  el^ance  and 
beauty,  to  that  of  the  temples  at  Dendera  and 
£iifii.     It  appears  to  have  been  built  at  that  early 
Iperiod,  when  nuignitude  was  considered  as  the  sole 
tenidtuMit  of  sublimity*     From  Camac  to  Ltfxor, 
thera  extends,  for  about  half  a  league,  a  road,  both 
adea  of  which  aie  covered  with  statues,  of  which 
the  sphinxes  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.     The 
temple  at  Luxor,  though  large,  is  considerably  in* 
£mm  to  that  of  Camac,  but  Imilt  in  a  much  better 
taste»  The  enUwice  is  particularly  beaut|ful,  being 
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composed  of  two  obelisks,  seventy  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

At  another  visit  Denon  examined  excavafcions 
near  Carnac,  which  were  used  as  houses  by  tke 
Arabs,  but  which  appear  to  have  been  tombs  of 
Egyptian  kings.     He  found  them  variously  adonoi* 
ed  with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  exhibiting  in 
the  latter  art  A  perfection  &r  exceeding  what  he 
had  seen  on  any  of  the  temples.    The  figures  were 
not  formed  on  so  stiff  a  model ;  they  possessed 
more  of  ease  and  nature ;  and  groups  were  often. 
placed  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  perqacetive.    It  is 
remarkable  that  they  did  not,  as  their  destinatum 
might  lead  us  to  expect,  repres^at  always  solenm, 
or  even  seriouf  subjects.     They  exhibited  .often 
pompous  and  shewy  processions,  sometimes  eves 
rope-dancing,  and  animals  placing  themselves  ia 
ludicrous  attitudes. 

At  Medinet  Abu,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
nac,  Dcnon  examined  those  two  colossal  statues, 
which  bear  the  name  of.  Memnon.  So  gigantic  16 
their  height,  as  to  make  them  be  discovered  at  thfe 
distance  pf  four  leagues.  Their  attitude,  however, 
is  not  graceful,  and  they  are  entirely  destitute  c^ 
expression.  « 

The  next  ruins,  very  deserving  of  attention,  are 
those  of  £dfu,  the  ancient  ApoUinopolis  Parva,  of 
which  drawings  had  already  been  given  by  Po- 
cocke  and  Norden.     Our  traveller  viewed  them 
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wit^  very  particular  admiration.  Though  not  so 
vast  as  those  of  Thebes,  they  appeared  superior  in 
elegance  to  any,  except  those  of  Tentyra,  and  in 
some  respects  even  to  them. 

The  progress  of  the  French  army  carried  our 
traveller  td  the  island  of  Philse,  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  minutely  examining.  The  surface, 
alK>at  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  ai^d  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices.  Denon  con- 
ceived, that  he  discovered  the  remains  of  eight 
temples,  erected  at  diflferent  periods,  and  in  dif- 
ferent styles  of  architecture.  Each  successive  edi- 
fice had  been  built  so  as  not  to  injure  those  pre- 
viously standing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  attention  to  make  it  harmonize  with  them. 
An  extreme  confusion  of  styles  was  thus  produ- 
ced, which,  however,  produced  often  picturesque 
and  striking  effects.  From  the  observations  here 
made,  Denon  infen*ed,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
first  built  their  walls  in  a  rude  statie,  then  smooth- 
ed them,  next  added  the  hieroglyphics,  and  finally 
adorned  them  with  stucco  and  paint.  He  found 
ports  of  edifices  in  all  these  successive  stages.  He 
observed  also  nine  species  of  capitals,  all  which,  to 
his  true  Egyptian  taste,  appeared  beautiful. 

As  the  French  army  did  not  extend  its  head- 
quarters to  the  southward  of  Syene,  our  traveller 
had  no  opportuhity  of  tracing  higher  those  won- 
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ders  of  antiquity,  whkk  the  btfika  of  the  Kile. 
every  where  presented* 

In  1801,  Mr  Hamilton  aet  out  from  Cairo, 
with  the  view  of  examining  the  antiquitiea  of  Up* 
per  Egypt,  and,  if  possible,  of  penetrating  into 
Nubia.  He  did  not»  however,  make  hia  way  be* 
yond  Philae,  and  hia  tract  did  not  thus  eiEteiMl 
farther  than  that  of  Denon^  His  desoriptiona  of 
the  same  objecta»  however,  are  good*  and  may  ht 
consulted  with  advantage  by  the  antiquary  (  butt 
firom  the  minute  detaila  of  which  they  consiat,  d9 
not  easily  admit  of  abridgmemt.  Mr  Hamilton^ 
admiration  of  PhUss  seems  to  have  fuUy  equaltod 
that  of  Denon.  He  xemarhsb  that  the  «eu]ptnn» 
have  evidently  been  studioualy  defiicod,  prohaUlf 
bythefWwtic^aeal.of  t^eaiiyCSiristiaoa.  Near 
S^ene,  Mr  Hamilton  particularly  examined  a  tem* 
pie  supposed  by  Pooocke  to  be  the  celabxated  ob> 
aervatory  q£  that  place.  He  en^yed^  number 
of  men  and  boys  for  aeveral  dvjra  in  digging*  W94i 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  .well*  where^  at  the 
aummer  solstice^  the  sun's  disk  was  said  to  be  bo- 
fleeted  entire.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  places 
however,  h^cn  anriving  at  any  olyect  which  oould 
reward  the  investigation.  The  temples^  £dfu, 
of  Thebes,  and  of  Dendera>  are  particularly  .de- 
acribed>y  Mr  Hamilton.  He  admired  muph  aiao 
that  of  £sne«  ««minonly  anpposed  to  be  the  ancient 
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I^atopoliB,  a  derivation^  however,  tlie  oorrectness  of 
which  he  is  inclined  to  doubt. 

That  spirit  of  enterprise,  by  which  English  tra- 
veUers  have  of  late  been  so  remarkably  distinguish** 
ed,  has  extended  itself  to  the  course  of  the  Nile 
i^ve  Egypt ;  a  tract  which  has  been  proved  to 
exhibit  a  continuation  of  that  series  of  wonders^ 
which  mark  every  part  of  its  progress  from  Cairo 
to  Fhilie«  Of  this  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  only  de- 
tailed result  which  has  yet  been  laid  before  the 
publiCj  consists  in  the  recent  narrative  of  Mr  L^h« 
We  ahall  take  it  up  b^  the  cataracts  above  Syene« 
Mr  L^h  confirms  the  report  of  all  modem  tia^ 
velletSi  that  these  cataracts  present  nothing  of  tbM 
grandeur  which  some  passages  in  the  ancient  writ- 
ers would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  may  perhi^  be 
a  question,  Whethw  these  writers  did  not  confound 
this  with  the  yet  unexplored  cataract  of  Genadil  ? 
Those  of  Syene  are  formed  merely  by  the  river 
forcii^  its  way  in  a  contracted  channel  among 
rocka  of  granite,  or  rath^  ^enite,  which  form  se- 
veral ledges  across  it ;  but  boys,  for  a  trifle,  will 
aw^  over  them.  The  aspect  d*  the  scene,  how- 
ever*  is  very  imposing.  '*  The  wild  disorder  of 
**  Ifae  granite  rocks,  which  present  every  variety 
^  of  grotesque  ahape,  the  absence  of  all  cultiva- 
^tion,  the  murmur  of  the  water,  and,  the  sa- 
^*  >age  and  desdlate  character  of  the  whole  scene^ 
^  fwm  a  picture  which  exceeds  all  power  of  de- 
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«*  scription."  On  passing  this  cataract,  the  aq>ect 
of  the  country  is  entirely  changed.  The  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  had  not  before  extended  above 
a  few  miles  in  breadth,  is  entirely  closed  in,  and 
the  mountains  scarcely  leave  a  few  patches,  on  which 
dates  Ccin  be  planted.  The  varied  population  of 
Egypt  disappears,  and  is  supplanted  by  a  native 
race  called  Barabras,  the  same  which,  on  At- 
las, are  called  Brebers  or  Berebbers,  for  the  tribe 
of  Nuba,  who  have  given  name  to  this  portion  of 
Africa,  are  situated  much  farther  up,  and  to  the 
west  of  Abyssinia.  The  Barabras  are  described  as 
rigid  Mahometans,  yet  a  harmless,  frank,  and  ho- 
nest people.  At  Siala,  Mr  Legh  met  a  chief,  cal- 
led  the  Douab  Cacheff,  from  whom  he  met  a  hos^ 
pitable  reception,  and  ready  permission  to  proceed 
up  the  river.  Passing  Deghimeer  and  El  Umba- 
rakat,  at  which  last  place  there  are  considerable 
ruins,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Kalaptsh,  situated 
three  miles  above  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  presented  a  magnificent  temple,  though  in 
a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  Soon  after,  they  came 
to  a  still  more  remarkable  object,  the  excavated 
temple  at  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  appeared  to  Mr 
Legh  superior  to  every  thing  else  he  had  seen 
both  above  and  below  Syene.  The  outer  court  is 
sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth. 
The  interior  consists  of  three  chambers,  the  larg- 
est of  which  is  forty-six  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
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thirty-five  wide,  and  twenty-two  in  height.  The 
entrance  into  the  chambers  is  formed  by  three  im- 
mense columns,  to  which  arc  attached  double  the 
number  of  colossal  statues,  each  eighteen  and  a 
half  feet  in  height.  The  whole  is  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock,  and  forms  certainly  a  work  of  immense 
labour,  though,  in  comparing  it  to  the  general  scale 
of  Egyptian  aix:hitecture,  the  praises  of  Mr  Legh 
may  appear  somewhat  extravagant.  These  exca- 
vations bear  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Indian 
ones  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora,  as  may  indicate  an 
early  communication  between  the  two  nations ;  un- 
less we  suppose,  that  the  same  state  of  government 
mid  society  might  in  both  cases  produce  similar  ef- 
fects. 

At  Dakkiy  nine  miles  above  Gxierfeh  Hassan,  was 
found^  a  temple,  in  very  fine  preservation.  The 
height  of  the  propylon  is  fifty  feet ;  the  front  nine- 
ty, and  the  depth  at  the  base  eighteen  feet.  The 
temple  itself,  sixty-six  feet  distant  from  the  propy- 
lon, is  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  thiity  in  breadth, 
and  twenty-four  in  height.  The  hieroglyphics  are 
ahuost  quite  entire,  and  many  Greek  inscriptions 
are  cut  on  the  propylon.  The  next  remarkable 
temple  is  that  at  Sibhoi,  which  presented  a  speci- 
men of  pure  Egyptian  architecture.  It  ^pears^ 
however,  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  and  built  in  a 
ruder  style,  than  those  below  the  cataracts ;  but  it 
is  much  better  preserved.     This  is  imputed  to  the 
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mild  and  equable  dimate*  The  only  mnaee  ofde- 
structiou  to  which  it  is  exposed*  c^msists  in  the  ae« 
aimulation  of  mid  which  is  wafted  by  the  wuids  of 
the  desert,  and  which  seems  gtadually  encroaehii^ 
on  all  the  cultivated  districts  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  tearing  Sy«ie»  Mr  Legh 
arrited  at  Dehr,  the  residence  of  Hassan  Caeheff, 
the  sovereign  of  this  district.  The  Cachefl^  a  tidl 
.handsome  young  man,  was  half  drunk  when  they 
were  introduced.  He  adked  them  roughly  what  they 
wanted,  and  why  they  came  to  Dehr  ?  On  coming 
to  particulars,  it  was  intimated,  that  a  fine  Damascus 
blade,  w(»th  500  piastres,  would  secure  permission 
to  proceed  up  the  river.  This  ariangement  bwl 
not  entered  into  Mr  Legh's  contemplation;  in 
lieu  of  the  sword  he  [Nroflfered  a  watch,  beii^  the 
present  destined  fbr  the  dcheff ;  but  it  was  con- 
temptuously  rejected,  as  an  article  of  the  use  af^ 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  Mr  Legh  was, 
therefore,  finally  obliged  to  produce  the  sword»  wd 
he  then  received  permission  to  proceed  in  any  di- 
rection he  chose.  The  next  ^t^^  was  Ibrim^  about 
-half  a  day^s  jdumey  beyond  Dehr ;  but  it  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes.  The  reomt 
fOomiQunication  with  the  Cach^,  however,  seems 
to  have  cooled-  our  traveller's  ceal  for  pioceeding 
ftitKer ;  he  rjbturn^d  to  Ddn-^  «id  from  thenee 
«gain  de|»ended  the  Niie« 
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Mr  L^  ui  not  ihe  only  travdier  who  is  now 
-encfeavoiirhig  to  penetrate  Africa  in  this  direction. 
At  Sioot,  and  nex  Dehr,  he  met  a  gentleman 
bearifl^  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim,  but  who  was 
in  reality  a  Mr  Burchardt,  employed  in  exploring' 
Idle  continent  under  the  auspices  of  the  AfKcan 
Assoeiation.  He  had  first  been  robbed,  and  de<- 
tabled  prisoner  for  six  months  among  the  Bedomh 
Arabs.  Before  the  last  tnternew  he  had  been  Kt-t 
inig  m  the  Tillages  of  the  desert,  upon  lentiles, 
bread  and  water,  which  had  given  him  altogether 
fiat  thm  and  mei^e  appearance  of  a  common  Arab. 
He  aat  oat,  however,  full  of  enterprise  and  onthu- 
sisBm,  for  the  southward.  His  spirit,  knowledge 
of  languages,  and  talent  for  observation,  appeared 
Pof  M  him  very  peculiarly  for  tliis  undertaking. 

Another  English  gentleman,  Mr  Banks,  has  push* 
ed  mi  as  far  as  the  second  cataract,  or  that  of  Ge- 
nsdH.  This  is  ground  trodden  by  no  modem  Euro- 
pean ;  for  Bruce  struck  off  near  Chendi,  and  cros^ 
aed  Aie  desert  east  of  the  Nile  to  Syene ;  while 
fiottoel  tmvdled  from  Siout  to  Moseho,  through  th^ 
dMert,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Mr  Banks's  ob- 
senMtionB  are  said  to  be  veiy  important.  He  dis^ 
covered  the  remains  of  statues  which  somewhat  sur* 
pass  even  thecdossal  proportions  of  the  Memnoni- 
an.  Qne^  fi^iicb  was  buried  in  the  ground,  pre- 
sented a  head  measuring  twelve  feet  fren^  the  chin 
i^ards  i  which^  allowing  seven  heads  for  the  di« 
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mensions  of  the  body,  would  give  a  height  of  ei^ty* 
four  feet.  In  another  place,  the  whole  side  of  a 
mountain  was  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendi* 
cular  wall,  chiselled  out  into  regular  columns  with 
capitals,  and  adorned  with  numerous  hieroglyphics; 
the  whole  forming  the  front  of  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple. He  brought  away  also  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions and  paintings,  the  latter  representing  chiefly 
animals  and  ancient  religious  mysteries. 

The  Mamelukes,  it  appears,  in  their  flight  from 
Egypt,  have  established  themselves  at  Dongola, 
where  they  have  formed  a  species  of  petty  state. 
They  have  addicted  themselves  to  pasturage  and 
agriculture,  and  have  even  built  a  few  vessels  upon 
the  Nile.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  five 
hundred ;  but  they  have  armed  three  or  four  thou- 
sand of  their  negro  slaves,  and  have  built  a  wall 
round  Dongola,  to  protect  it  against  the  Arabs. 
Their  chieftaip,  Osmyn  Bey,  made  a  vow,  that  he 
would  neither  shave  his  head  nor  his  beard,  till  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Cairo ;  but  this  promises  to 
be  quite  an  empty  threat.  Their  establishment  at 
Dongola,  however,  must  form  a  barrier  against  any 
European  traveller  penetrating  farther  in  this  di« 
rection. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BARBART. 

Tird  Voyages  io  Morocco. —  Voyage  of  the  Jesus  to  Tripoti. 

Captivity  of  Moueite, — Windhus*s  Journey, — Shato's  Tra^ 
-  igels, — Lemprtere.*^Recent  accounts  by  Jackson^  Keating, 
.    Ali  Bey,  Macgilly  Blaquiere,  and  TuUy. 

Ukber  the  name  of  Barbary  has  been  included, 
in  modem  times^  the  long  tract  of  sea-coast,  ex- 
tending  from  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the 
extremity  of  Morocco.  The  whole  of  this  region 
was  snbdned  by  the  Saracens  during  the  first  era  of 
iheir  power,  and  the  Mahommedan  faith,  in  its 
most  bigoted  form,  has  ever  since  been  fully  esta- 
blished throughout  it*  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  they  were  truly  formidaUe 
to  the  states  of  Europe,  by  their  naval  i)ower  and 
piratical  disposition.  It  was  chiefly  from  the 
wretched  captives  whom  they  dragged  into  bond- 
age, that  any  accounts  of  their  internal  constitu- 
tion was  obtained.  Tlie  narratives  of  these  persons 
•were,  at  the  time,  very  numerous ;  we  shall  only 
select  a  few  which  appear  curious  and  authentic. 

The  first  English  voyage  to  Barbary,  of  which, 
there  is  any  record,  was  performed  in  1551.     Thr 
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master  was  Thomas  Windham;  but  Hadduyt* 
has  preserved  a  letter  ifrom  one  James  TUday,  wbo 
asserts  that  he  was  the  first  contriver  of  this  brandbi 
of  trade ;  but  being  seized  witK  the  <<  great  sweat**' 
was  obliged  to  devolve  the  execution  upon  another* 
No  narrative  is  preserved  of  the  first  voyage ;  bvC 
Windham  set  out  on  the  second,  in  May  155S« 
and  on  the  Monday  fortnight  thereafter*  arrived 
at  Saffi }  he  there  took  in  refreshments^  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Santa  Cruz.  A  JFVench  vessel  was  ly- 
ing in  the  harbour,  which,  "  not  knowing  whether 
^^  it  v^re  war  or  peace,"  shewed  seme  famdib 
symptomS)  but  desisted,  upon  proper  explamtiflm 
bdi^  given.  Hie  Ekiglish  were  then  wdcoHMd 
mi  shore  by  the  viceroy,  and  spent  thi«e  moBfths 
in  unlading  the  cargo,  and  taking  a  kew  one  ott 
board*  Their  import  cargo  was  composed  of  wqkA^ 
ien  and  linen  cloth,  coral^  amber^  jet,  and  '*  diven 
**  other  things  well  accepted  irf*  the  Moores.*^ 
Hiey  received  in  return  sugar^  dates,  abn<»idi^ 
and  molasses.  Touching  at  Lancetotta^  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  did  not  make  off 
without  considerable  loss. 

In  1588,  a  voyage  was  undertdceii  to  Ti^i 
by  the  ship  Jesus,  t    The  master's  name  was  Hfl« 
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Vuti  hat  tb&mxne  SMiiings»  a  fVeiichiMfi»  was  W 
liMre  the  cbief  management  of  the  trade.  They 
knjred  theire,  dischai^ed  their  cargOi  and  tMk 
in  a  lading  of  oil.  Their  first  ground  ef  dfina- 
tis&ction  arose  from  the  kingj  as  the  basha  is 
h^re  called,  demanding  custom  (or  the  oil,  after 
having  pnmiised  to  delirer  it  custom  free.  Suchi 
hofveven  was  the  treachery  of  infidels>  thal»  "  ^-^ 
^  best  he  ^as  a  king,  he  caused  the  said  Sonnii^ 
*^  to  pay  the  custom  to  the  uttermost  penie«*'  Rtt 
this  was  only  the  dawn  of  their  affliction.  Thei« 
was  an  Itdian,  named  Patrone  Nomdo,  who  re* 
mained  in  pledge  to  a  l\irk  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  This  person  made  an  arrangement  with  th# 
French  factor^  that,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had  left  the 
harixinr^  he  should  come  on  board  a&d  make  hb 
eteape ;  which  was  accordingly  effected*  The  Tiriftt 
lao  whom  Norado  was  pledged,  having  preferreA 
Ilia  complaint,  the  king  seilt  out  a  boat,  desiring^ 
Anuiings  to  come  on  shore,  without  specifying  th6 
ctaae.  Sonnings  refused,  upon  which  the  ToricA 
immediately  began  to  fire.  As  they  were  unabld 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  English  vessel,  thd 
king  went  to  the  BaniOf  or  dave  prison,  and  pro^ 
daimedy  that  any  dave  who  could  point  a  sueeesi* 
M  fire  i^ainst  the  Vessel,  should  receive  his  liber* 
ty  and  a  hundred  crowna.  A  Spaniard  undertddk 
the  tadt,  and,  with  three  ahots,  reduced  the  ship  t6 
M(ih  a  eonditioui  that  ah«  had  no  alternative,  but  to 
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return  into  the  harbour.  The  J^aniard)  however^ 
received  neither  his  liberty  nor  his  crowns,  but  was 
forthwith  remanded  to  his  prison,  **  whereby  may 
''  appear  the  regard  that  the  Turke,  or  infidel, 
'*  hath  of  his  worde,  though  he  be  a  king/' 

The  English  were  immediately  led  before  the 
royal  tribunal,  and  after  a  very  short  examination, 
the  master  and  factor  were  condemned  to  be  hang^ 
ed,  one  over  the  eastern,  and  the  other  ov^  the 
western  bulwark.  The  English,  however,  by  ear- 
nest entreaty,  procured  the  life  of  their  master, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Banio  along  with  the  rest. 
Meantime,  some  of  the  king's  officers  represented 
to  him,  that,  unless  the  master  were  hanged,  the 
vessel  could  not,  by  law,  be  made  prize,  nor  the 
crew  converted  into  slaves.  The  king,  ther^bre^ 
sent  for  him  again,  opened  a  new  trial,  and  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death,  by  which,  says  the 
author,  ^'  all  true  Christians  may  see  what  trust  to 
*<  put  in  an  infidel's  promise,  who,  being  a  king, 
**  pardoned  a  man  now,  and,  within  an  houre  after, 
<<  hanged  him  for  the  same  cause  before  a  whde 
**  multitude."  Tlie  master,  however,  resolved  to 
save  his  life  by  becoming  a  Mahometan.  Ph>* 
ceedings  were  immediately  stopped,  and  all  the  re- 
quisite ceremonies  were  performed  for  his  com- 
plete abjuration  of  the  Christian  faith.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  dismissed,  as  he  expected,  the 
king  oidy  congratulated  him  on  the  felicity  he  en- 
joyed, of  dying  in  the  true  faith,  and  going  direct 
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into  pandke;  upon  which  he  was  immediatdy 
dugpended  over  the  bulwark. 

The  English  were  now  doomed  to  meet  all  the 
horrois  of  Moorish  slavery.  They  were  carried 
in  a  galliot  to  attack  a  Greek  vessel,  which  was 
known  to  be  at  the  distance  of  240  leagues. 
They  were  chained  three  and  three  to  an  oar, 
naked  above  the  waist,  while  the  master  and 
boatswain  stood,  the  one  c^ore  and  the  other 
oA^  with  huge  whips,  which,  **  when  their  divel- 
*'  isb  choler  rose,''  they  employed  with  or  without 
reason.  On  returning,  the  captives  were  employ- 
ed to  hew  and  carry  stones  for  the  building  of  a 
diurch.  Three  times  a  week  they  went  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  to  bring  fire-wood  to  the 
eii^«  They  set  out  at  seven  at  night,  and  arrived 
next  morning  at  the  same  hour.  The  writer  was 
surpriaed  to  see  nothing  like  a  wood,  but  '^  a  stick 
'*  here  and  a  stick  there,  about  the  bignesse  of  a 
'*  man's  arme,  growing.in  the  sand."  The  party^ 
however,  began  to  pull  up  these  twigs  by  the  roots, 
and  by  taking  '^  a  little  at  one  place  and  a  little  at 
"  another,"  at  length  succeeded  in  loading  their 
eamels. 

The  captives  having  succeeded  in  conveying  in- 
tdligence  of  their  situation  to  their  friends  in 
Ei^land,  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  5th  September 
1584,  wrote  to  the  Grand  Siguier,  who  sent  in- 
sthietions  to  the  Basha  to  liberate  the  men,  and  re- 
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Store  the  merchandiie.    The  Bttha,  vAo  mtm  timi 
subject  to  the  Porte,  did' not  venture  to  ditebey- 

On  the  dlst  July  I67O,  a  vessel,  on  boaid  of 
which  was  the  Sieur  Moustte,  set  sail 
"Dieppe  for  the  Caribbee  Islands*  They 
some  time  in  an  i^lish  port,  whieh  they  left  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  On  the  l6kh,  they 
oame  in  sight  of  two  vessels  bearii^  Turkoh  m- 
lours.  These  vessels  having  come  within  i^eak- 
bg  ^stance,  assured  them  that  they  were  Alge* 
riaes  at  peace  with  France,  and,  therefore,  'RnmA 
subjects  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  only  wished  to 
send  two  or  three  of  their  people  on  board,  te  exa* 
mine  if  any  of  th^  crew  belonged  to  othw  natioiis. 
Tlie  moment  the  Moors  came  on  board,  they  dyew 
out  their  concealed  we^nms,  and  iMaoked  A» 
French.  Our  author  was  immediately  smed  by 
^'  a  devil  of  a  black,'*  who  held  a  battle-axe  over 
his  head.  In  this  predicament,  he  did  not  deem 
in  prudmt  to  c^r  any  re»5tance,  bnt  quietly  yidd* 
ed  famiself.  They  were  immediately  earned  in  to 
Sate  (Salee),  the  centre  of  the  piratical  tnde  of 
Morocco.  They  were  then  conducted  to  the  da«e 
market,  and  exposed  bare-headed  to  publk  aaetioii. 
The  purehasmi  directed  their  chief  attmtmi  to  tiie 
hands,  in  order  thence  to  conjecture  die  qnality  of 
their  pintdiase.  A  knight  ^  Malta,  with  hit  mother, 
were  sold  ibr  isoa  crowns.    Mouette^  after  biiBg 


Witt  mijM  l^NWt,  brought  S6a  His  ma^k^r, 
MfmiMJbya  (ihe«  owned  Um  hem?»  and  ^ewe4 
lym  to  ^  ^if^f  who  gf^ve  him  a  good  meal  of 
himdj  bltltari  honey,  fo^d  datea.  His  master  then 
ImIi  kpK  aside,  exhorted  him  to  Keep  up  his  spir 
ritK,  apd  inqilir^d  wh«t  were  his  rektioiWi  wd  hif 
nwtHis  of  xansom.  Mouette,  in  hopes  of  obtaimi^g 
ItbVfltiSn  at  i|a  easy  rate,  pleaded  the  most  entii^ 
|IP^W<7;  deelflMring,  <'  if  a  penny  were  to  pxirchf^e 
<*  hi*  Ub«r^s  ho  could  not  gi'^e  it."  Marai^chy 
lik#]|  ^IW9?d  him,  that  h^  must  writ^  to  his  r^Uf* 
tlJMj  Mid  (in4¥«^our  ^  laisQ  something  by  way  of 
ufaM.  H  Fm^s  if  yon  will  not,  we  shall  load  J^ 
M  ^iifj^  t^fff.  fhainfc  b^at  you  like  a  Aog^  a^d  star^ 
<f  you  ut  a  dilOgOOO/'  This  information  put  9p 
iP^  to  tiw  sMthor's  pir«tos|;»t^  of  absolnke  wantt 
Nid  Uft  ilWKodiafealy  wrwl^  to  hi^  brother,  whom  hf 
m  a  c9blort  ipplorii^  hint  to  b%  «3 
aa  i^y  ft  fifty  «rowi|s,  to  relieve  him  firopi 

Monelte  had  i¥>  Feaspn  tf)  complain  of  his  tref^- 
wnsfA  in  ibis  house*  Hi^  Wd^st  labour  was  to 
gemd  com  with  the  hand-millst  u^ed  ip  this  coun- 
tty;  and,  ^*  pusUking  this  opcupation,"  he  pro- 
dooad  Miah  unsavou^  flour,  that  his  functions  were 
i  eiH^ped  to  the  keiqgcMPg  of  a  lupgle  child.  He 
QMdpletely  the  &vour  of  his  mistres^  w^o 
Ml  ooly  ihewed  him  every  hind  of  good  treatment, 
int  cBmA  him  if  ho  Jtosdi  b^^me  a  convert,  a 
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rich  and  beautiful  nieee  of  her  own  in  marriage; 
Mouette  declined  it,  on  the  pdite  plea,  that  had 
she  herself  been  the  prise,  he  would  not  ha^e  he* 
mtated.  Unfortunately,  our  author  did  not  belong 
to  his  present  master  alone,  but  was  a  jmnt  concern 
of  four  persons.  One  of  these,  Hamet  Ben  Yen-* 
court,  began  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  mea* 
sures  taken  for  turning  the  property  to  aeconnt. 
The  master  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  Me  to 
extract  from  him  any  farther  information  than  has 
been  already  here  mentioned.  Yencourt  declared^ 
that,  if  the  captive  were  put  into  his  hands,  he  would 
employ  effectual  means  of  rendering  him  more  com- 
municative. This  propositiim  being  acceded  to,  our 
author  experienced  a  most  doleful  chai^.  He 
was  reduced  to  brown  bread,  and  obliged  to  lie  afc 
night  in  a  mazmorra^  or  dungeon,  so  dismal,  that  die 
gloomiestprisonsof  Europe  seemedluxurious  in  com- 
parison. These  dungeons  were  dug  under  ground 
four  or  five  fathoms  in  diameter,  with  a  narrowopen- 
ing  at  top,  which  is  shut  in  by  an  iron  grate.  Into 
this  abode  they  were  let  down  by  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
and,  when  within  it,  lay  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads 
to  the  sides,  and  their  feet  in  the  centre.  As  the 
place  became  warmed,  and  the  damp  began  to  ex- 
hale, the  atmosphere  became  quite  intolerriiie. 
Their  labour  consisted  chiefly  in  masonry,  wlueh 
was  peculiarly  laborious,  as  the  wadls  ifBte  built  of 
earth,  dragged  up  by  puUies  alone,  witfaout  waif 
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oAielr  machinery.  Ifeveramoment'sreiniflBioiitook 
plaee,  a  discharge  of  stones  immediately  warned 
them  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding.  Time  was  not 
e^en  allowed  to  eat  their  morsel  of  bread ;  they  were 
eaipeeted  to  eat  with  one  hand,  and  work  with  the 
ether.  When  illness  was  complained  of,  there  was 
one  only  remedy,  which  was  conceired  to  be  equal* 
ly  salutary  and  cheap.  It  consisted  in  heating  an 
iron  rod,  and  applying  it  red  hot  to  the  part  af« 
fected.  Many  of  the  slaves  consequently  chose 
rather  to  conceal  their  sufierings,.than  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  this  cure^ 

Tliis  state  of  affiurs  induced  our  captive^  as  his 
master  had  calculated,  to  abate  somewhat  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  own  poverty.  He  enlai^ed  his  offer  of 
nmsom  successively  to  four  hundred,  to  five  bun* 
iii^,  and  to  six  hundred  dollars ;  which  last  sum 
was  at  length  acceded  to.  Unfortunately,  the 
communication  with  Europe  was  so  imperfect, 
^bat  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  its  remittance* 
Meanwhile  his  master  was  called  to  Fez  by  the 
emperor  Muley  Semein.  Suspecting  that  this 
command  boded  him  no  good,  he  vented  his  chagrin 
upon  the  slaves,  and  immediately  began  to  deal 
Mown  among  them  without  mercy.  Some  were 
kitledj  and  our  author  thought  himself  to  have 
escaped  well,  in  having  merely  his  head  battered, 
md  his  whole  body  bruised.  They  were  then  con- 
ftyed  to  Ffz>  where  the  master,  though  suspected 
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of  tfeiiOB)  wag  pavteied ;  hit  he  iocR  «Anr  m^ 
gaged  in  a  revolt  hf  Muley  Hanaet  agauu*  Mi4niy 
Semehi.  Hamet  beiag  defeated,  bXL  the  davea  be* 
imgii^  to  himself  and  his  partinns  were  fytkbm 
ed  to  the  emperor.  Mouette  being  of  t^s  mnnfa* 
ber>  was  carried  to  Meqainea,  where  extmrra 
woi^a  were  oarrj^ng  on.  Here  he  fomid  hanaelf 
in  rworse  attuation  than  ever.  They  were  met  aft 
the  oaide  gate  by  a  Mack  **of  a  prodigious  statuTOf 
^*  a  fVightAil  aspect,  and  a  roiee  as  dveadfid  as  ^ 
*<  baridng  of  Cerherua."  He  had  a  staff  in  his  hand 
entirely  proportioned  to  his  own  size,  from  whieh 
each,  as  he  entered,  recdved  a  salMatioa.  They 
w«ire  then  furnished  with  enormous  ptdL^^ms,  to 
pull  down  old  walls,  where  they  were  k^  at 
work  incessantly ;  and,  if  any  one  took  a  momwl^ 
respite,  <^he  received  his  reward  imme^Mtotf/' 
Whenever  this  personage  w^it  away,  he  left  auhatip 
tutes,  who  were  anxious  to  prove  thdr  seal  by  the 
blows  they  inflicted,  and  made  besides  large  re- 
ports to  him  on  his  return  ;  none  of  which  wctte 
thrown  away.  His  voice,  calling  in  the  asoniiBg 
come,  quick,  **  put  such  life  into  th«n,*'  that 
every  one  strove  which  should  be  foremost,  Iomw- 
hig  how  surely  the  last  would  feel  the  weig^  of 
his  cudgel.  One  day,  as  the  king  was  pasaiag^ 
they  took  the  qiportunity  of  throwing  diemaelvea 
at  his  feet,-~many  of  thmn  with  their  weimda  j«t 
Woody.    The  monarch  shewed  sooie  signs  of  eflH 
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bat  £d  nothing  in  eraunq^enoe;  mid 
tynmtf  exaspefttted  at  this  appeal,  redouMed  hia 
tey*  and  ^*  never  gave  over  till  he  had  sent  ahum 
'^ftWfiBty  to  their  graves.^'  They  atone  time  Ind 
determined  to  kill  him  when  he  made  his  nightly 
iOltfey }  but,  '<  when  it  came  to  the  point,  no  man 
^<  waidd  9tanke  first ;"  mid  he,  raspeeting  somewhat 
tf  their  intention,  never  again  returned  hy  hkuh^ 
ari£  Hiey  next  attei^pted  to  poison  him  in  bnndj# 
w^iieh  they  were  obliged  to  fiimidi ;  but  be  obtun* 
ed  s  ioeiit  of  their  intention ;  and  these  abortive 
eflforts,  by  the  exasperation  which  they  produeed^ 
inevitably  rendered  their  bondage  more  dreadfuL 
Their  <mly  deliverance  arose  from  the  pk^gue^ 
f^ieh  htgux  to  rage  in  Mequinea,  and  swept  awsf 
e  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  It  fiiet 
made  fta  end  of  their  tomentor ;  and  then,  by  the 
gmend  disovganization  which  it  produced,  enabled 
Afm  to  obtain  a  ^reatev  portion  of  liberty^  Thsf 
b^an  to  ibanu£Gietnre  bnmdy,  which  they  a^  to 
the  Moom  j  4hey  even  set  up  a  table  for  canb^ 
and  anetlm'  for  dice ;  and,  from  the  profit  of  these 
iMtitutioas,  established  a  fund  fer  the  relief  of 
^ehr  aiek.  At  l^gth,  in  1681,  a  body  of  Fathen^ 
Mercmarians,  arrived  fromi  fVance,  and  obtained 
their  ransom* 

Some  particulars  are  given  of  the  modes  in  which 
lihie  shvres  attenqrted  to  escape*    The  regiibr  mode 
i  tebttTf  them  in  a  djtck^  leavi^  mily  the  head 
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above  ground^  tb«i  covering  it  with  weeds^  and 
surrounding  the  place  with  ordure.  This  todi 
place  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  Moon 
were  all  engaged  in  prayer,  and  only  one  keeper 
1^,  whom  the  captives  kept  close  engaged  in  con- 
versation  till  the  burial  was  effected.  The  fiigi- 
tives  then  set  out  when  it  was  dark,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  travelling  all  night,  till  their  flight 
was  discovered.  At  one  time  they  undermined 
their  dungeon,  and  seventy-five  made  their  escape 
at  once ;  but  all,  except  twelve,  were  overtaken  and 
brought  back. 

Mouette,  when  in  Barbary,  heard  of  the  trade 
to  Sudan  and  Tomboutou^  exchanging  salt  for 
gold  dust,  which  was  called  Tibir.  He  says  that 
several  Moors  of  Dras  and  Tafilet  described  it  to 
him  as  carried  on  in  the  manner  so  often  reported, 
by  the  parties  laying  down  the  commodities  in  each 
others  absence,  and  departing  without  being  qio* 
ken  to  or  seen.  When  the  Moors  arrived  at  the 
qrat,  they  found  a  single  Arab,  there  stationed  by 
order  of  the  Alcair,  who  alone  spoke  and  arranged 
the  manner  in  which  the  transaction  should  take 
place.  Severe  punishment  is  said  to  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  irregularity  in 
the  conduct  of  this  business. 

In  1721,  Commodore  Stewart,  who  was  com- 
manding a  squadnm  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  was 
instructed  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  em- 


perar^  to  demand  the  redemptum  of  captives,  and 
conclude  a  pennanent  treaty,  Mr  Windhus,  who 
accompanied  him»  has  written  a  very  good  account 
of  this  embassy. 

They  landed  at  Tetuan  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  Basha,  who  did  not  expect  them  so  early,  was 
not  arrived ;  but  they  found  a  number  of  handsome 
tents  pitched  for  their  accommodation.  A  liberal 
entertainment  was  soon  provided,  consisting,  be- 
ndes  abundance  of  cuscusu,  of  a  sheep  roasted 
whole,  upon  a  spit  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg^ 
and  which  was  set  down,  **  spit  and  all/'  The  Basha 
having  arrived,  gave  a  very  courteous  welcome, 
and  entertained  them  with  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
movements  were  irregular,  but  the  horsemanship  ad- 
mirable. The  Basha  was  soon  aHier  invited  to  sup 
with  the  ambassador ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
led  to  transgress  the  Mahometan  law  of  abstinence 
from  strong  liquors.  In  such  cases  the  Moors  have 
no  idea  of  any  modei^iout  but  empty  whatever  is 
placed  before  them.  They  in  consequence  replenish- 
ed so  copiously,  that  some  could  not  go  home  with- 
out help ;  and  the  Basha  began  to  draw  his  scimi- 
tar, and  lay  about  among  his  people,  proceeding 
very  contrary  to  his  usual  mild  disposition. 

A  more  serious  disturbance  soon  after  occurred. 
The  Moorish  privateers  had  been  instructed  to 
commit  no  &rther  depredations  on  Englisl^vessels ; 
but  two  from  Salee,  having  been  long  at  sea,  and 


meetii^  none  except  Englisb,  ^«  gre#  Vtetfy  iMfK 
^  gty,  and  m^e  bold  with  tWo  of  t^etoi/'  llie  anr* 
fcttttdtnr  sbsdliltely  refused  to  proceed  fiuiher,  un- 
less loparatioD  was  made  for  this  outli^,  upon 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ships 
t^Ieased,  and  tiie  privateers  punished. 

The  houses  of  Tetuan  are  good ;  but  the  streets 
are  eltremelj  narrow,  with  no  appearance  of  win« 
dowsy  except  some  small  holes  to  look  out  at.  They 
are  lighted  from  a  square  court  in  the  interior. 
They  are  generally  only  two  stories  high.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  the  Moorish  women,  i/dio  live  lA 
the  upper  apartments,  walk  and  pay  visits  along 
ftem.  Their  mode  of  building  is  to  nu^e  a  large 
woodai  ease,  into  which  they  put  the  mortar  ;  and 
when  it  is  dry,  take  away  the  case.  The  Basha  is 
quite  absolute  in  the  province,  and  can  take  froAi 
any  one  houses,  lands,  horses,  or  whatever  he  pl^as^ 
es ;  so  that  every  one  conceals  any  portion  of  wealth 
which  by  trade  or  industry  he  may  have  acquired. 

Tlie  females,  as  in  all  Mahometan  states,  ar^ 
most  rigidly  confined.  Many  Moors,  when  their 
wives  were  at  the  greatest  extremity,  rather  suflfer* 
ed  them  to  die,  than  send  for  a  Christian  physician ; 
even  those  who  did  so,  delayed  till  they  were  at  the 
point  of  death,  when  no  remedies  could  avail.  The 
ladies,  however,  when  they  met  Europeans  in  die 
fields.  Of  saw  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses^ 
very  readily  took  the  oj^rtunity  of  finrouring  thela 


atiiefraf  AdrpenoM.  Tlwy  wM  m  gietae^ 
ail  wimniMmdy  ftt,  bvft  had  very  fine  eyes^  aad 
MMiyirf'tliem  beaiitiftil  ridns.  The  ^k&ehi  weft 
paiMed  with  cochiaeri,  whioh  at  firet  was  yelfo#» 
felAt  dn  bemg  nriM^d,  aooti  became  red ;  with  thifc 
tlney  tiMdte  a  great  routid  spM  on  each  cheek* 
Thm  eydbrowB  and  eyelida  were  painted  bkck, 
iASe  Maek  patches  and  lines  were  drawn  in  vaiious 
^HMelioas  oter  the  ikce  and  breast. 

In  eating,  the  Moors  mdce  use  neither  oFtaMes 
Hot  chairs.  The  dishes  are  placed  on  a  pece  ^ 
gTMsy  leatheri  round  which  they  sit  cross-legged  oil 
ikee  ground.  Tlieir  dishes  «*e  made  of  pewter  or 
eartben  ware,  narrow  below,  and  wide  at  top,  d- 
mofit  ^e  a  high  cix>wned  hat,  turned  bottom  up* 
wards.  The  favourite  dish  is  cuscusu.  In  kilfing 
imy  animals,  they  turn  its  head  towards  Mecca, 
make  a  short  prayer,  and  then  cut  its  throat.  Their 
hatred  of  Christians  is  unbounded.  They  have  three 
gradiCions  of  reproach  ;  the  first  is  **  cuckold ;" 
(die  second  "  Jew ;"  and  the  last  "  Christian.'' 
None,  who  have  not  witnessed  the  utter  abomina- 
tidil  m  which  /ews  are  held,  can  feel  the  full  force 
of  this  preference.  All  games  of  hazard  are  pro- 
hirited  J  '*  eating,  drinking,  deeping,  women,  hor- 
^  eel,  and  prayers,"  engross  nearly  the  whole  of 
tbtirtidie. 

This  atttfaor  agrees  witli  all  others,  as  to^the  ve* 
in  wiuch  aaints  are  held  in  M<»t)cco«    It 


is  difficult  to  say  bow  men  are  raised  to  the  Am^ 
racter  of  saints ;  any  eltraordioary  qualifieatioi^ 
any  remarkable  crime,  sometimes  pure  idioti8m» 
raise  them  to  this  rank.    Several  of  the  empen^'a 
horses  were  saints ;  <me  in  particular  was  held  in 
such  reverence  by  that  monarch,  that  any  poaon 
who  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crime,  or 
even  killed  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  if  he  took 
hold  of  the  sainted  hurse,  was  perfectly  secure. 
Several  of  the  captives  had  saved  their  lives  by  this 
mancBuvre.    It  is  judged  a  peculiar  favour,  if,  after 
the  emperor  and  the  horse  have  successively  drunk, 
the  bowl  is  handed  to  any  third  person.     The  su- 
perstitions prevalent  in  this  country  are  extremely 
various.     One  of  the  most  general  is  that  of  **  evil 
**  eyes,'*  which  seems,  indeed,  to  exist  more  or  leas 
in  almost  every  nation.     The  emperor  of  Morocco 
is  said  to  have  kept  a  favourite  son  constantly  shut 
up,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  this  fatal  influ- 
ence.    When  rain  is  wanting,  they  endeavour  to 
extort  it  by  pure  clamour  and  importunity.     The 
children  run  about  the  streets,  often  for  eight  suc- 
cessive days,  screaming  with  their  Vhole  m^ht*  If 
they  fail,  the  saints  and  learned  men  join  in  the 
cry,  and  at  last  the  emperor  unites  his  voice. 
Should  all  these  vociferations  fail,  they  thra  thmat 
the  Jews  out  of  the  town,  with  injunctions  not  :to 
retunv  unless  accompanied  by  rain  ;  arguiag«  that 
0ieir  inqMHtunities  will  be  so  noisome^  as  wnet 
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Qonpe)  Ae  'Deity»  out  ef  pwe  MlMefeMei  to 
gtwit  Che  boea  required. 

Ob  ^  ISth  of  June,  the  embassy  set  out  fx 
Meqii«e2,  jAieve  Ihe  emperm*  then  resided.  Oi 
A^v  ^My,  they  saw  a  number  of  dwaries  (dowars), 
or  moveable  villages  of  the  Arabs.  These  villages 
are  buik  m'tke  form  of  a  ring,  leaving  a  lai^e  w^ 
ca&t  space  in  the  inside  ;  the  ^hiek's  house  stands 
in  the  cenfare.  In  the  jdains  of  Fez,  there  are 
said  to  be  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  pe<^le ; 
IB  Morocco  only  a  hundred  thousand  ;  but  in  JSuz, 
a  ¥eFj  great  number.  When  they  wish  to  remove 
to  anotiier  fdace  for  the  convenience  of  provisions 
or  water,  tliey  load  all  their  goods  on  their  ea*^ 
mels  and  oxen,  on  whose  backs  they  also  place  their 
wivies  and  children  in  laige  wicker  baskets,  and 
diiis  journey  till  they  have  found  a  ccmvenient  set* 
dement. 

On  the  Sd  of  July,  the  embassy  arrived  at  Me- 
quinez,  and,  on  the  6th,  it  was  announced,  that 
they  would  see  the  emperor.  They  entered  the  out- 
ward gate,  and,  passing  through  four  large  court- 
yards, came  to  some  piazzas,  where  they  sat  for 
lAout  half  im  hour.  The  monarch  then  Appeared 
on  hors^ack,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and 
his  guards  behind,  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  hsilf-' 
moon.  When  t4iey  came  within  fourscore  yards  of 
him,  he  flighted,  and  prostrated  himselC^to  ^Che 
earth  in  prayer.     He  remained  for  seme  minutes 
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in  that  posture,  with  his  fiioe  fio  dose  to  tlie 
ground,  that,  in  rising,  the  dust  adhered  to  Iu0 
nose.  The  ambassador  bowing  as  he  approach- 
ed, the  emperor  nodded  his  head,  and  said  se- 
veral times  Bono.  When  the  letter  from  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  out  of  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  presented,  the  prmce  declared 
his  love  of  the  English,  and  his  readiness  to  grant 
every  request  made  by  them.  He  spd^e  so  much 
himself,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  him  to  any 
precise  stipulations :  but  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  at  last  laid  before  him,  he  declared  his  satisfac^ 
tion  with  its  contents,  and  though  his  word  was  suffi- 
cient, yet  would  sign  it  for  their  satisfaction. 

The  emperor,  Muley  Ismael,  was  eighty-6eve|]| 
years  old,  and  bore  traces  of  the  infirmities  belong- 
ing to  so  advanced  an  age.  He  had  lost  all  hia[ 
teeth,  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  had  a  severe 
cough.  His  beard  was  thin  and  very  white  ;  his 
eyes  much  sunk.  He  was  still  very  active,  how-^ 
ever,  and  his  eyes  had  not  lost  all  thpir  fire.  He  had 
reigned  fifty-three  years,  having,  in  167^,  succeed- 
ed to  his  brother,  Muley  Arschid,  of  whom  he  waa^ 
not  the  rightful  heir ;  but  being  governor  of  Me- 
quinez,  and  having  thus  a  considerable  force  un* 
der  his  command,  he  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
Muley  Hamet,  his  nephew.  The  cruelty  of  thi» 
extracMJinary  barbarian  soon  began  to  manifest 
itself.    It  produced  at  fir»t  some  salutary  ^fects  ^ 
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^  tevrs  were  yigorously  enforced ;  the  roads  were 
desred  of  banditti,  by  whom  they  had  been  infest* 
ed  $  travelling  was  rendered  secure,  and  the  king- 
dom preserved,  during  his  long  reign,  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.     His  executions,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  those  who  had  given  just  cause  of  of- 
fence ;  he  maintained  always  the  habit  of  putting 
to  instant  death  all  who  became  the  objects  of  his 
c^ricious  resentment.    The  instruments  of  his  vio^^ 
lence  were  a  body  of  eight  hundred  negro  guards^ 
who  formed  his  chief  confidants,  and  were  careful-^ 
]y  trained  to  their  functions.     He  tried  their  tem« 
per  by  furious  beating,  and  sometimes  laid  forty  or 
fifty  of  them  at  his  feet  sprawling  in  their  blood  ; 
when  such  as  shewed  any  sensibility  to  such  treat* 
ment,  were  considered  wholly  unworthy  of  being 
attached  to  the  person  of  his  majesty.     These  ne^ 
groes,  on  the  slightest  signal,  darted  like  tygers  on 
their  victim  ;  and  not  content  with  killing,  they  tor* 
tured  him  with  such  fury,  as  reminded  the  spec->> 
tators  of  "  devils  tormenting  the  damned.''     A 
milder  fate  awaited  those  whom  the  enlperor  killed 
with  his  own  hand.     He  merely  cut  off  their  heads» 
or  pierced  them  at  one  blow  with  a  lance,  in  the  use 
of  which  instrument  he  was  very  skilful^  *^  seldoni 
**  letting  his  hand  go  out,  for  want  of  practice*** 
When  he  came  out  in  the  morning,  an  awful  obser- 
vation was  made  of  his  aspect,  his  gestures,  and  even 
the  colour  of  his  clothes;  yellow  being  his  **  killing 


<«  colour/'  When  he  killed  any  one  thran^i 
take,  or  momentary  goat  of  passion,  he  made  an 
i^logy  to  the  dying  man,  saying,  that  he  had  not 
intended  it ;  but  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  his  hour  must  have  been  come.  Thoee,  how- 
ever, who  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  obserriag 
him,  reported  that  he  was  agitated  by  frequent  and 
.terrible  remorse ;  that  in  his  sleep  he  was  often 
heard  starting  wildly,  and  calling  upon  those  whMi 
he  had  murdered.  Not  unfrequently,  even  when 
awake,  he  would  ask  for  persons  whom  he  had  put 
to  death  only  the  day  before ;  and,  on  bemg  told 
they  were  dead,  inquired  with  emotion,  **  Who  kil- 
**  led  them  ?*'«— when  the  attendants,  unless  they 
felt  an  inclination  to  follow,  were  careful  to  an- 
swer, *^  they  did  not  know,  but  supposed  God  kil- 
*<  led  them ;"  after  which  no  farther  inquiry  wb» 
made.  The  greatest  favourite  he  ever  had  was  « 
youth  of  the  name  of  Hameda,  son  of  the  guardian 
of  the  slaves,  whom,  when  a  boy,  he  distinguished 
for  his  sphited  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Tarudant. 
This  youth,  being  of  a  gay  disposition,  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  the  greiitest  ftmiliarity,  and  was  even  al- 
h>wed  the  singular  privilege  of  entering  the  gar^v^ 
dens,  while  the  emperor  was  attended  by  his  wo« 
mra.  He  was  jocularly  called  Basha,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  to  all  other  Bashas.  All  this  did 
not  prevent  the  emperor,  in  a  fit  of  passicm,  firom 
beating  him  ao  violently,  that  be  died  seob  after. 
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l9e  expressed  deep  regret,  however,  at  this  event, 
and  was  often  heard,  when  he  believed  hhnself 
alone,  calling  on  the  name  of  Hameda. 

This  extraordinary  personage  made  high  preten- 
Aons  to  sanctity,  and  was  an  eminent  expounder  of 
the  Mahometan  law.  Whenever  he  was  to  do  any 
tiling  extraordinary,  he  held  his  face  close  to  the 
ground,  in  the  manner  already  described,  when  he 
was  believed  to  be  in  conference  with  God  or  Ma- 
homet, and  to  act  entirely  by  their  direction.  For 
these  pretensions  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  full 
credit  from  his  subjects,  who  believed  him* a  de- 
scendant and  peculiar  favourite  of  Mahomet,  and 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  amiss.  His  great  de« 
light  consisted  in  building  and  throwing  down ; 
which  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  all  his 
erections  had  stood,  they  would  have  reached  from 
Fez  to  Mequinez.  This  course  he  defended,  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  his  subjects  in  perpetual 
occupation,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  mis- 
chief. He  compared  them,  by  an  odd  metaphor,  to 
nts  in  a  bag,  who,  unless  they  were  perpetually 
jdiaken  about,  would  speedily  eat  the  bag  through* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Mequinez, 
the  whole  number  of  Christian  captives  was  1100, 
of  whom  about  SCO  were  English,  400  Spaniards, 
165  Portuguese,  152  French,  69  Dutch,  25  Ge- 
noese, and  8  Greeks ;  there  were  besides  ninA;eeli 
En^^idif  and  a  &w  of  the  other  nations^  who  had 
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become  Mahometan.     All  the  English  who  st3] 
adhered  ta  their  religion  were  now  liberated. 

About  the  year  I72O,  Dr  Thomas  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Algiers,  in  which 
capacity  he  resided  there  for  about  twelve  years. 
During  this  period  he  made  frequent  excursions 
•  through  the  interior  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  a  region 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  has,  in  almost 
every  other  instance,  shut  against  Europeans. 
His  travels  do  not  contain  any  notice  of  his  own 
adventures  ;  but  they  relate,  in  a  very  minute  and 
detailed  manner,  all  the  leading  objects  of  nature 
and  art  which  these  two  kingdoms  present. 

Dr  Shaw's  attention  was  peculiarly  drawn  to- 
wards the  remains  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence^ 
with  which  almost  the  whole  of  this  region  is  cover* 
ed.  Carthage,  indeed,  the  greatest  name  in  an- 
cient Africa,  presents  no  ruins  that  are  not  sub- 
terraneous. Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  great  reservoir  for  containing  the  water  con- 
veyed into  the  city,  and  which  consists  of  twenty 
contiguous  cisterns,  each  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  There  are,  besides, 
numerous  private  cisterns.  But  the  most  splen- 
did monument  connected  with  Carthage  is  the 
great  cistern,'  by  which  water  was  conveyed  from 
the^nmmtain  of  Zowan,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  At 
fihe  village  .of  Arriana,  near  Tunis,  a  long  range  of 
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Its  arches  may  be  seen  in  an  entire  state,  setenty 
ftet  high,  and  supported  by  columns  sixteen  feet 
square.  The  channel,  through  which  the  water 
passed,  lies  along  the  top  of  the  arches,  and  is  of 
.sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  a  person  of  ordinary 
size  to  walk  through.  It  is  discoloured  to  the  height 
^thf  ee  feet,  by  the  passage  of  the  stream  through  it. 
Constantina,  the  ancient  Cirta,in  the  eastern  part 
j«f  the  Algerine  territory,  has  its  site  entirely  cover- 
ed with  broken  walls,  cisterns,  and  other  ruins. 
Hie  aqueduct  and  cisterns  are  particularly  sump- 
tuous* Shaw  mentions  also  an  altar  of  white 
marble ;  a  bridge  with  various  sculptured  oma^ 
ments  ;  and  a  large  gate,  built  of  a  beautiful  red- 
dish stone  not  inferior  to  marble.  Shershel,  the 
ancient  Julia  Caesarea,  inspires  also  a  high  idea  of 
its  ancient  magnificence,  by  the  fine  pillars,  capi- 
tals, capacious  cisterns,  and  beautiful  Mosaic  pave- 
ments, that  are  everywhere  remaining.  The  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  water  of  the  river  Hashem  was 
4»nveyed  into  this  city,  appears  by  the  fragments 
fleattered  in  the  neighbouring  valleys,  to  have  been 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Carthage.  The  ancient 
harbour  appears,  by  some  revolution  of  nature,  to 
be  ^oyr  aunk  under  the  waves  ;  as,  when  the  wz-,. 
ter  is  low,  the  remains  of  its  numerous  pillars  and 
massy  walls  are  discovered.  Spaitla,  the  ancient 
&i£fetula,  contains  remains  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
uniopg  wbiffh  are  distinguished  a  triumphal  an:)i  of 


the  Corinthian  order,  and  three  tetti]^ei,  Ae  gtmi 
er  part  of  which  is  entire.  Bruce  nentioofl  here 
a  composite  temple,  which  appeared  to  him  tbe 
finest  specimen  of  that  order  existing.  El  Qemnie 
is  distinguished  hy  the  remams  of  an  amphitheatre 
consisting  originally  of  sixty-four  arches }  and  faa: 
orders  of  cdumns  one  above  another.  The  up* 
per  order  has  tumbled  down  i  and  Mahomet  Bey, 
in  using  it  as  a  fortress,  blew  up  four  of  its  arches ; 
in  other  respects,  this  magnificent  edifice  is  nearly 
entire.  At  Kairwan  is  a  mosque,  the  most  magnifi<» 
cent  as  well  as  sacred  in  Barbary,  composed,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices. 
The  number  of  granite  pillars  was  reported  by  the 
nittiTes  (fbr  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  see  it)  to 
amount  to  five  hundred. 

Shaw,  who  did  not  observe  the  most  westeiiy 
ranges  of  the  Atlas^  conceives  the  elevation  of  that 
chain  t6  have  been  exaggerated.  In  skirting  the 
territories  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  it  does  not  rise  »• 
bove  the  loftier  eminences  in  our  own  country )  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  declivity  is  planted  with  Vines 
and  olives.  On  the  southern  side  it  slopes  down- 
wards into  a  tegioni  called  the  Bled<pel«Jeraedei  Of 
Dry  Country,  unfit  for  grain,  and  danost  sol^  em- 
ployed in  the  produetioil  of  dates.  It  is  temaA- 
able,  althoiigh  the  want  of  Wttw  be  ao  chahMMrift- 
tic  of  this  territoly,  that,  on  digging  to  a  eeflitn 
4epth,  that  etement  is  always  fbttnd  in  ra^b  idMH^ 
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dsBcewtabe  called  the  *<sM  under  groimd.'*  The 
inhahitaiite  consist  of  Tarious  tribes  of  Arabi,  who 
are  but  half  tributary  to  the  neighbouring  govern* 
mente  of  Algiers  and  Tunis*  The  cultivated  land 
of  Barfaary,  called  eommonl j  the  Tell,  does  not 
Bsoallj  extend  more  than  a  hundred  miles  inward 
from  the  sea.  It  is  most  exceedingly  fertile^  being 
well  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  descending 
from  the  Atlas.  The  soil  is  of  the  same  sandy  cha- 
lacter,  as  over  all  northern  Africa  ;  but  this  quali* 
ty,  amid  such  copious  irrigation,  does  not  diminish 
its  fhiitfuhiess ;  it  serves  merely,  by  loosening  its 
texture,  to  make  it  easily  worked.  The  soil  is  every« 
where  inqpr^nated  with  saline  particles.  Few 
countries  abound  to  such  a  degree  with  salt.  Al- 
most all  th^  l^kes,  and  many  of  the  springs,  are 
equal  in  this  respect  to  the  sea ;  and  in  the  terri* 
tory  of  Tunis,  there  is  not  a  single  spring  of  fresh 
water.  The  salt  found  in  the  interior  of  Morocco, 
though  abundant,  is  red,  and  of  a  coarser  quality 
than  that  which  is  procured  by  evaporation  from 
the  sea  coast. 

The  wild  animals  of  Barbary  are  the  lion,  the 
panther,  the  wild  boar,  the  hyaena,  called  here  the 
dubbahi  and  the  antelope.  The  domestic  animals 
4oneC  materially  di£fer  from  those  of  Europe.  Bar- 
bary horses  have  been  highly  esteemed,  but  the 
pactioe  prevalent  among  the  chief  men,  of  seizing 
the  best  of  thtm  by  vid^cC)  has  much  discoiftaged 
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the  breed.  The  cowfe  are  bad ;  the  ass  and  mule 
are  chiefly  employed  in  labour.  The  noxious  tribe 
of  serpents  abound  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  boa  constrictor,  that  enormous  species,  before 
the  view  of  which  armies  are  reported  to  have  fled, 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara. 
The  chief  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  is  from 
scorpions,  which  swarm  to  such  a  degree  as  to  fiU 
even  the  houses.  Their  bite,  however,  though  poi- 
sonous, is  not  mortal ;  not  at  least  in  those  which 
occur  in  the  cultivated  ti*acts  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
most  terrible  scourge  which  the  animal  creation  pre- 
sents are  the  locusts.  They  are  common,  indeed, 
to  all  Africa ;  but  the  desert  seems  here  to  pour 
them  forth  in  extraordinary  multitudes.  They 
move  in  vast  bodies,  like  armies  ;  and  every  at- 
tempt hitherto  made  to  stop  or  to  divert  their  pro- 
gress, has  proved  completely  abortive. 

Shaw  was  peculiarly  struck  by  the  total  down- 
fall of  those  sciences,  of  which  Barbary,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  had  been  the  favourite  seat  ;^'pacticu- 
larly  the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  cho- 
mistry.  The  author  saw  quadrants,  astrdabes,  and 
other  mathematical  instruments,  constructed  with 
very  considerable  ingenuity ;  but  they  were^mere- 
ly  kept  as  antique  curiosities  ;  neither  the  mode  of 
their  construction,  nor  their  actual  use,  being  at  all 
understood.  Of  arithmetic,  which  has  been  said 
to  be  invented  by  the  Arabs,  not  one  in.  twenty 
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tihotisand  can  now  perform  the  most  elementary 
operations.  Medicine  and  chemistry  are  in  a  state 
of  equal  depression ;  nor  do  there  appear  to  re- 
main even  any  traditionary  practices  to  attest  the 
period  when  these  sciences  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Saracen  name. 

In  1789,  a  request  was  transmitted  to  Mr  Matra, 
British  consul  at  Tangier,  from  Muley  Absulem, 
the  favourite  son  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  that 
an  English  medical  man  should  be  sent,  to  relieve, 
if  possible,  the  prec&rious  state  in  which  his  health 
then  was.  Liberal  promises  were  made  to  the  per- 
son who  should  undertake  this  journey.  Mr  Lem- 
PRiERE,  surgeon,  then  resident  at  Gibraltar,  was  in- 
duced  to  consent,  and  obtained  thus  very  intimate 
views  of  the  manners  and  interior  arrangements  of 
this  barbarous  court. 

The  prince  being  resident  at  Tarudant,  Mr  Lem- 
priere  travelled  in  the  first  instance  along  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  but,  till  his  arrival  at  Tanidant,  no- 
thing particularly  novel  occurred.  This  city,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  the 
chief  place  of  the  province  of  Suz,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient  walls  is 
unoccupied.  The  houses  have  apartments  only 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  as  each  is  surround- 
ed by  a  garden  and  wall,  with  numerous  palm 
trem  intermixed,  the  wh(de  has  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  collection  of  hamlets,  or  9ven  of  coun«> 
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try  houses,  tlun  of  a  city*  It  lies  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  Atlas»  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
frontier  town  of  this  part  of  the  emperor's  domi- 
nions ;  for  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara  pay  a  very  no- 
minal and  imperfect  obedience  to  him. 

Lempriere  was  well  received  by  the  prince^  and 
immediately  began  to  exercise  his  medical  func-' 
tions.  The  patient's  complaint  was  in  his  eyes, 
the  sight  of  which  he  had  almost  entirely  lost ;  one 
of  them  being  affected  by  a  cataract^  and  the  other 
by  a  gutta  serena.  The  prospect  of  a  cure  did 
not  appear  to  Mr  Lempriere  very  favourable ;  es- 
pecially as  there  were  many  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  requisite  medicines.  !Rrst,  it 
appeared  impossible  to  the  ffince,  that  any  thing 
received  into  his  stomach  shoutSTproduce  any  ef- 
fect upon  his  eye ;  then  he  was  assured  that  Euro- 
pean medicines  would  produce  some  pemiciousy 
and  even  fatal  effects  on  his  constitution.  ^How- 
ever,  upon  being  persuaded  to  make  a  trials  he 
found  such  benefit,  as  not  only  induced  him  to 
persevere,  but  raised  Lempriere  to  great  favour. 
Meantime,  the  ladies  of  the  harem  were  also 
anxious  to  receive  the  advice  of  an  European  phy- 
sician ;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
Lempriere  could  obtain  the  means,  either  of  gn* 
tifying  his  euriosity,  or  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  situation.  The  first  lady  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  had  a  curtain  dnra  quite ; 

It  • 
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die  wpmtmeot  ^  from  imder  whicb,  having  placed 
him  on  a  loir  stooU  she  put  out  her  hand,  in  order 
iJtat  her  pube  might  be  felt.  K  was  expected, 
that  by  it  he  would  at  once  discover  the  nature  <^ 
die  disease,  its  seat  and  various  symptoms,  and  the 
meeaas  ^cure*  She  was  much  surprised,  and  even 
indignant,  when  questions  were  put  to  her  upon  these 
to^ca.  The  doctor,  however,  insisted  that  an  exa- 
mination of  the  tongue  was  absolutely  necessary,  ex« 
pecting  that  he  would  thus  at  least  behold  the  &ce 
of  his  fair  patient.  After  much  hesitation,  how- 
ever, flke  caused  a  slit  to  be  made  in  the  curtain, 
through  which  the  tongue  was  thrust,  without  any 
ether  pait  of  her  person  being  at  the  same  time 
exposed. 

The  next  patient  "was  one  infected  by  a  scrofu- 
lous 'Complaint  in  the  neck.  He  soon  persuaded 
her  of  the  necessity  of  shewing  him  the  seat  of  the 
diaieflie*  He  found  her  very  handsome  -,  and  she 
oflfewd  him  large  presents,  with  still  more  libe- 
ral pMmiaes,on  condition  of  his  curing  her.  She 
was  imich  sur{»ised  when  he  spcke  of  this  as  at  all 
a  doid^tful  «vent,  saying  she  always  understood  a 
Oirifldaan  physician  could  cure  every  disease. 

As  -our  physician  advanced  in  favour  with  the 
prince,  the  same  reserve  was  no  longer  enforced, 
and  he  "was  frequently  admitted  while  the  ladies  were 
present.  He  found  them  uninformed,  awkward  in 
tlieigr  manners,  and  vain  of  t^eir  persons  to  a  child- 
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ish  d^ree.  They  expressed  the  utmost  aiii&3ie-« 
ment  at  learning  that  he  could  read  and  write,  and 
observed  thereupon,  that  the  abilities  of  the  Chris- 
tians appeared  almost  miraculous.  None  of  th^n- 
selves  possessed  such  a  measure  of  learning,  and  they 
were  equally  destitute  of  elegant  accomplishments. 
They  received,  indeed,  daily  lessons  of  music ;  but 
noise,  in  this  performance,  seemed  viewed  as  the 
principal  requisite. 

After  a  residence  of  five  weeks,  and  before  the 
prince's  cure  was  completed,  Mr  Lempriere  receiv- 
ed an  order  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Morocco. 
The  road  led  him  over  one  of  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  Atlas.  He  found  it  composed  of  rocky 
clifi&,  perpendicular  and  tremendous  precipices, 
with  deep  and  beautiful  valleys  intervening.  In 
these  valleys  were  numerous  huts  of  the  Brebes  or 
Brebers,  a  hardy  native  race,  who  inhabit  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  mountain  chain.  Their  habita- 
tions are  rudely  built  of  earth  and  mud,  and  w^ed 
in  ;  and  some,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, make  their  abode  in  caves.  Their  favourite 
instrument  is  the  musket,  and  they  are  excellent 
marksmen.  Each  village  chooses  its  own  sheik,  so 
that  they  exhibit  the  only  trace  of  a  republican 
constitution  that  exists  in  northern  Africa. 

On  Lempriere's  arrival  at  Morocco,  he  soon 
learned  the  .cause  of  his  abrupt  removal  from  Tani- 
dant.  The  emperor  was  dissatisfied  that  the  yoinig 
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Ittinee  sbould  have  sent  for  him,  without  any  aa« 
thority  irom  himself;  and  he  was  also  assmred,  tha6 
Eiutopean  medicines  were  too  violent,  and  would 
have  a  pernicious  effisct  on  his  son's  constitution. 
He  deferred  seeing  him,  however,  until  he  could 
obtain  precise  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  prince's 
health.  His  mind,  meanwhile,  being  occupied  with 
other  matters,  Lempriere  fell  into  total  oblivion^ 
and  as  he  could  not  stir  from  Morocco  without  th« 
emperor's  egress  permission,  the  period  of  his  de- 
tention there  appeared  altogether  indefinite.  Luck- 
ily, he  performed  a  cure  upon  the  wife  of  a  Jew, 
whose  wealth  gave  him  gi*eat  influence  at  court, 
and  whom  he  intreated,  in  return,  to  procure  him,  if 
possible,  the  desired  interview.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, the  very  next  day,  three  negro  soldiers  ap» 
peared  with  enormou9  clubs,  and  informed  him, 
that  the  emperor  must  see  him  instantly.  Lem« 
priere  entreated  a  few  moments  to  adjust  his  dress, 
but  they  warned  him,  that  if  he  delayed  an  instant* 
they  would  return  and  repoit  him  as  having  re- 
fused to  obey  his  majesty's  orders.  They  then 
set  off,  running  at  full  speed,  and  Lempriere 
was  obliged  to  follow.  After  all  this  furious 
haste,  he  was  kept  standing  five  hours  at  the  outer 
gate,  without  being  called.  He  was  then  sent  for, 
and  hurried  through  several  courts  in  the  most 
rapid  manner.  He  found  the  emperor  sitting  in 
a  Eivropew  post-chitise,  with  a  body  of  troops  drawu 
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up  in  a  balf-mooii  behind  him.  He  tsiiremeif 
widi  a  haughty  air,  a  series  of  qaesAma,  'which 
evidently  shewed  the  suspicious  light  in  which 
he  viewed  our  trayeller.  He  inquired,  I^  what 
authority  he  had  come  into  the  country**-where 
he  had  learned  his  profession— -^whether  tibie  Eng- 
lish or  French  suigeons  were  best,  observing, 
that  a  French  suigeon  had  killed  a  number  irf* 
people— -why  he  had  forbid  Muley  Absulem  the 
use  of  tea— and,  if  tea  was  unwholesome,  why  the 
English  drank  so  much  of  it  ?  Satisfactory  an- 
swers being  made  to  these  interrogatories,  his  ma- 
jesty softened,  and  began  to  converse  pretty  fami- 
liarly. He  pointed  to  the  snow  on  the  Atlas,  ob- 
serving, that  any  one  who  should  go  to  the  top 
would  die  of  cold,  and  that  beyond  was  a  fine  and 
fertile  country,  named  Tafilet.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  it  transpired,  that  he  had  caused 
Lempriere's  medicines  to  be  privately  examined 
by  his  Moorish  physician,  who  had  found  nothing 
improper.  He  concluded,  by  saying,  that  he  would 
send  him  home  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Lem- 
priere  now  conceived,  that  his  prospects  had  at 
length  deared  up;  ^nd  the  attention  which  he 
met  with  from  the  principal  persons  connected 
with  the  covLTt,  tended  to  cmvfirm  this  belief. 
But  the  emperor,  whose  faculties  began  to  be  im- 
paired, seemed  again  to  lose  sight  of  him ;  and 
Muley  Absulem,  who  happened  to  come  to  court« 


tiMled  him  HiHik  n^lect  ^d  ingftttittade.  He  be- 
gttti  tt>  ime  ho|ii^  of  ever  emxfin^  ft^m  Mdroeeo, 
wheti  a  ineBtage  errired  from  the  emperor,  desir- 
faig  hiitt  to  repair  to  the  harem,  and  attend  one  of 
hi^  sttltanM.  All  ddiberation  <m  the  subject  was 
ttip^nedttd,  by  oensideriiig,  that  the  emperor's 
ireqoest  had  tbe  full  force  c^  a  oommood.  He 
was  imtnediately  conducted  to  the  harem,  that 
Banctuftry  which  no  European  had  ever  b^fwe  en«> 
tered.  Hie  door  beitig  opened,  ptesented  a  wide 
court,  filled  with  a  motley  group  of  concubines^ 
domestics,  and  negro  slaves,  all  seated  on  the 
ground,  some  conversing  in  circles,  some  employ^ 
ed  in  needle  wwk,  others  in  preparing  cuseusu* 
A  general  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  of  this 
group  at  the  iqppearance  ef  an  EuropeAi ;  some 
fled  precipitately  to  their  apartments,  others  cla«> 
morously  demanded  the  cause  of  his  entrance.  The 
ttioment,  however,  tiiat  they  learned  who  he  was> 
and  that  he  came  by  the  emperw's  permission, 
tiiey  all  emerged  frokn  their  hiding  places;  the 
woids  ^^  Christian  doctor''  resounded  through  the 
hall,  and  a  close  circle  formed  round  our  traveller, 
all  at  once  enumerating  complaints,  real  or  imagi^ 
nary,  thrusting  forward  their  hands  to  have  the 
fmlse  felt,  and  even  pulling  him  by  the  coat  to  at** 
tract  his  attention.  Far  frmn  deporting  them* 
•alves  With  that  awful  reserve  usually  ascribed  to 
"lilahometasi  ladies,  they  did  not  even  crafine 
VOL.  ir.  Q 


tfaemselTes  within  the  limits  of  ^ooiamoii  decoruiov 
It  seemed^  at  firsts  rmn  to  attenqpt  moving.  fov*f 
ward,;  but  the  eunuchy  by  employing  the  mocft 
violent  measures^  effected  a  passage^  though  the 
cr0wd  still  followed  to  the  door  of  the  ^rtine|it# 
Xbe  Sultana,  whom  they  found  sitting  cnMs-legged 
on  a  n^attres^  was  named  Jjail^  Zaim  and  was  in  « 
very  melancholy  situation.  Sopie  yeiirs  i^  sh0 
had  been  extremely  beautiful^  and  the  favoiuitc^ 
wife  of  the  emperor  ;  when  her  rivals,  move4  with 
envy^  fiMioed  the  detestable  plan  of  dest;roying  her 
by  poi^n^  It  was  awupdingly  administered }  and 
though  the  strength  of  her  constitution  enabled 
her  to  resist  its  mortfJ  efifectSi  they  entirely  ruined 
her  health,  and  with  it  that  beauty  on  which  her 
influence  depended*  Her  complexion  was  entire^ 
ly  altered,  her  countenance  ghastly,  her  teeth 
spoiled,  ^nd  her  skin  changed  to  a  sickly  brown» 
LefnprieseV  huoianity  str\i{^ed  with  his  desire 
to  depart,  which  would  be  opposed  by  en^ig- 
ing  in  a  cure  that  thseatened  to  be  tedious*  Ho 
r^olved,  however,  to  vxAe  a  trial  for  a  fortnight* 
and  prescribed  the  requiiote  medicines.  On  de- 
parting, he  was  called  to-  the  apartment  of  the 
first  wife,  Lalla  Batoonu  This  proposal  was  starts 
Ungi  as  na  permission  was  given,  or  could  be  in- 
tended by  the  emperor,  thus  to  perform  the  cir* 
cuit  of  the  sera^iou  Curiosity,  however,  prevail- 
ef).  He  found  Lalla  Batoom  a  model  of  Moorisb^ 
beauty^  about  forty,  immoderately  fat^  with  round 
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(he^kd,  painted  a  deep  red,  small  black  eyes,  mi 
a  countenance  entirely  devoid  of  expression.  Her 
complaint  was  a  cold,  brought  on  solely  by  the  vehe- 
ment desire  oC  seeing  an  European  physician; 
When  the  prescriptions  were  over,  she  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  examine  minutely  his  dress^  and 
mfte  particular  inquiries  as  to  his  person  and  coun- 
try. Tea  was  then  iserved,  aiid  he  departed,  but 
was  immediately  called  in  to  Lalla  Douyaw^  at  pre- 
sent the  favourite  wife.  iThis  lady  was  a  native 
Genoese,  and  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary  at  the  age  of  ei^ht/^as  introduced  into 
the  emperor's  harem^  and  compelled  to  change 
her  religion.  Her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
soon  raised  her  to  the  rank  she  then  held.  As 
she  coiild  write  and  read,  she  was  viewed  by  all 
the  rest  as  a  sort  of  superior  being.  She  retained 
so  much  of  her  European  recollections^  as  to  ob« 
serve,  that  **  she  was  among  a  very  uncouth  and 
*•  ignorant  people/* 

The  number  of  females  composing  the  harem 
were  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  besides  domestics 
and  slavesi  They  lived*  in  about  twelve  squares^ 
each  consisting  of  four  tt)oms,  surrounding  an  in^ 
terioir  courts  The  two  principal  wives  had  each 
an  entire  square,  the  rest  only  a  single  apartments 
The  rooms  i(r&re  ornamented  with  beautifully  cai^^ 
ed  wood,  the  walls  hung  with  rich  damask,  and 
Ihe  floors  corered  with  beautiful  carpets.    The  sa^ 
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lary  allowecl  by  the  emperor  waa  rety  dender,  Aa 
of  the  principal  wife  ncft  exceedit^  balf-«-crown  a. 
day  ;  the  deficiency  was  made  itp»  not  very  credi«» 
taUy,  by  presents  from  foreign  ^nnbaasadora,  or 
other  persons  who  had  favours  to  ask  from  the  em- 
peror. 

Lempriere,  seeing  no  prospect  of  efl^cting  hk 
departure,  thought  himself  justified,  by  neeessity, 
in  having  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  iaformed 
his  patient,  that  he  could  not  complete  her  cuie 
without  going  himself  to  Gibraltar  for  the  neces- 
sary medicines.  The  lady  gave  into  the  snare^ 
and  solicited  the  emperor  so  earnestly,  that  he  a* 
length  granted  our  traveller  penniksion  to  departs 

From  the  time  of  Shaw  and  Lempriere^  Barbarif 
was  visited  by  very  few  travellers,  till  the  interest^ 
excited  by  recent  political  events,  drew  forth  a 
series  of  narratives,  which  have  again  brought  na 
well  acquainted  with  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
Colonel  Keatinge  has  published  ^*  Travels  in  £u- 
/*  rope  and  Africa,  comprising  a  Journey  through 
"  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  Morocco.  *  Thia 
journey,  however,  being  performed  in  1785,  does  not 
bring  down  the  information  much  later  than  Lem* 
priere.  A  Spaniard,  travelling  in  the  character  of  a 
Turk,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,,  has  p«b* 

*  *  4to,  Londoo,  IBI6. 


fiiM^TiMibmltferaGi^  Tripoli,  kcJ* «  He 
Jifwiad  at  Tangierg,  wbere  he.  saw  doie  emperor ; 
^UPpagfedriuPOiigh  Mequines  to  Fez,  in  which  last 
jplaoe  he  resided  a  whole  wister ;  after  which  he 
taliirned  to  the  coast,  and  embariied  at  Laracha 
for  Tripoli.  His  subsequent  travels,  and  his  ristt 
to  Meoea,  though  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
woAf  k  does  net  entfer  into  our  phm  to  noticew 
Mr  Gsey  Jaekson,  aft^r  residhig  for  some  years  i& 
a  eovsaeicial  eapacity  at  Santa  Cruz,  published  an 
apoaunt  of  the  empise  <)f  Morocco,  t  but  without 
a^y  nanativeof  penofal  adven*ttres.~<Mr  Ma^ill, 
hnvii^  risitad  Tunis  as  a  BHrehant,  has  given  » 
dascoriplioa  ef  the  citj  and  goverament.  t  In  Mr 
Blaqniere^s  letters  irom  the  Mediterranean,  §  the 
0fitmad  vefainie  ii  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  pva» 
eent  state  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  A  hKhr,  who  re^ 
sided  in  the  family  of  Mr  Tully,  ten  years  coneal 
at  Tripoli,  wrote  a  jounud  of  her  residence  there,  N 
which,  ia  eseeedi^gly  interesting,  and  gives  a  very 
iotmiate  view  of  Mahometan  manners.  From 
these  eopioua  sources,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ex-» 
tnct  a  fatisfikctory  view  of  the  recent  changes,  and 
pnamt  stajke  of  Baihary. 

The  rqgning  emperor  of  Morocco  is  named 
Midfy  SMiman.     He  is  about  forty ;  is  in  his  ap« 
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pearance  nrfher  hrndtomc^  and  pamwdof  a  ( 
camprehwiaiop.  All  Bey  wif  hbn  fint  m  Itk  < 
wbich  he  makes  km  cenataBi  rendewN 
the  palaees  of  Moroeao  and  MeqmtieB^  and 
ing  aH  the  ponqp  with  whieh  his  anocatawi  ilreieae^-. 
customed  to  surrowid  dieaMel^as*    Like  his  pr»r 
decessorSy  he  pretends  tor  high  emineiice  as  m  doo«^ 
tor  and  expomider  of  the  Mahometan  faith ;  bnt^ 
is  exempt  from  the  cruelty  so  charaeteriatie  of. 
Moorish  sovereigns.     He  viewed  with  gr—t  in^ 
tetest  the  philosophical  apparatus^  and  paitieulad^ 
the  dectrtcal  machine  in  the  possessiiinof  lAli  Bsj^ 
and  made  curious  inquiries  into  their  atmebmre  and. 
yse.    That  trsvcfier  was  awwh  flui^urised  when  Jte- 
received  b  preseiit  wrapped  np  in  a  elotIi»  whioh^ 
OB  epenii^,  proved  to  be  mendy  twohhckioama^ 
hut  he  was  assured  that  this  wns  the  highest  testi-r 
mony  of  regard  which  the  Sultan  could  bestow,  asidi 
lunonnted  to  dedaring  him  his  brother*  . 

Fes  was  supposed  by  Ati  Bey  td  contain  -mw 
hundred  thousand  iahaUtsints.  Itoifaifail&a  sinK 
gulfff  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin.  The  wiaUa 
io  the  street  are  built  of  eardi,  andon  tsaay  phusoK. 
enured  and  tumbling  down.  All  the  mogniftesnoab. 
as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  is  spent. upon 
the  interior.  Here  areibund  sfuion  conrta)  «nd 
the  apartments  are  painted,  adorned  srith  an^. 
basques,  and  often  decorated  with  geld  and  siber* 
The  markets  of  Fez  are  immensdy  crowded,  as 
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dne  is  DO  otker  place  winch  can  he  caHed  «  town 
wlUa  part  of  the  kingdom  $  imd  the  wanderoig 
inhahitaiiltof  the  smrouiidhigdiflferictareaert  thither 
to  porohaae  every  article  of  which  they  stand  m 
need.  Fea  ratains  alao  amiie  thadow  of  that  fame 
f&t  kaming,  which  waa  once  ao  eminent*  The 
atttdiea  are  osnfined  to  the  Koran,  and  its  com* 
meotatocs^  to  a  alight  lecture  of  gnumnar  and  lo>* 
gb,  and  to  some  cinmay  aatronomiod  t>bsenratioiis, 
ftr  eonpiiting  the  time  of  their  religious  exerdses. 
l%ey  have  E^lid  in  great  folio  vdumea,  neithar 
coped  nor  read.  The  teacher  sits  crossJegged  on 
the  gromiid,  and  sings  or  cries,  in  a  lamentable 
tone,  wofds  which  the  scholars,  sitting  roundhim,«»-^ 
pent.  Anatomy  is  prohibited  by  their  religious  pre- 
jndioas,  andmedieme,  as  ascience,  is  totaHynnknown^ 
The  two  most  eminent  saints  at  preseirt  in. 
MsrooGo  mte  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi  Alaibi;  mA 
aearcdy  any  thing  is  done  throughout  the  emj^re 
without  their  being  consulted.  The  character  of 
SMst  is .  not  miderstood  to  imply  any  measure  of 
austerity  or  sdf-denial.  It  is  solely  supported  fay 
Hie  power  ef  foretdlmg  the  future,  and  of  work- 
ing merades^  The  districts  which  these  saiflts 
mhabit  pay  no  tribute  unless  to  them;  and 
the  revenues,  aswdl  as  die  ample  offerings  pour* 
ed  m  fimn  all  quait^rs,  are  employed  in  sup- 
posting  an  armed,  foitse,  by  whom  they  are  con-* 
aHanlly  suRounded.    They  keep  wi^es  od  eoi»- 


mmftm^  without  ^y  ,nppwdwngk»»  jtf  ibaif  w«^ 
tifiod  ebwac(;^  w^t»ining  thereby  the  sauitieit  JQt 

4U  Bey  a«w»  rad  ifus  cm  n  wtmett  foefcnc 
wi|h>  MiU?y  Ahflulem.  the  prinee  whom  Lew* 
priefQ  WB8i  sisnt  ibr  ta  uttend*  Hft^wis  new  eni' 
timely  blia4< 

Mr  Jacksop  h«9  giv^  a  statemeHtr  of  ^  pciM- 
latioA  of  A(oiWQ9,  said  to  be  exAiMktedl  firov  ibe 
imperial  J^^fginter*  which  nplw   i*  nmomlk  te 
14|400,OOU.    Xbiii  9eeai8  ayeryj[iMt:ei^ggff«p 
tip^    Wbw  we  i)enaid«r>  that  the  4^um^  or  nlU 
l|igesi  are  aU  nugretery ;  a^d  whea  ihejitheTe  eiH* 
hensted  oQ^sjpoti  iind,  without  dijflieult^WMititir  «i 
which  tQ  e«t#d)liah  tho^aelyea^  it  vf^  het>i^Mr 
how  inadeqmte  thi9  state  of  <mltwre  ifi  to  Effort 
such  dopasity  of  population*    Perhajpi  .eifi&  Cbf^ 
nier's  estiioate  of  vs,  millipns  urnj  be  jqiMi^bal 
overr«(edf    The  commerce  of  Mpreeeej  iUKtieiH 
burly  with  £ur(^»  U  severdy  fettered  by  the  \i^ 
fp}^  of  the  i:eigaiiig  eeipepor.    It.  is  now  ftwstis 
eop^ned  to  the  port  of  Megodei!}  atii^be  eqpojl- 
^OQ  of  grain,  thoii|Eb  the  mogt  abundettt  £!»* 
duct,  and  indeed  a  coceplete  drugt  is  wtirelj  {hm^ 
bibitedt.    This  iiepolitif  rest^totieni  is  bnefse  «lr 
most  general  thiiongb  theBwbarjTiStetfMeiid  iib 
I  suqj»ect,  a  me^swe  ef  49l»  paliey  empkyoA  b^ 
tiiie  nij^srst  tci giyesgtisftetioii  le^  tbe  wUifip md 

If 
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^hf^iaiMimto  of  tiie  tawna^  on  whtfe  got^  4iipo- 
stMi  thif  digrad  afanort  eQtiMly  fiur  contiiiitaiiott 
inpowor^ 

The  80T«mgn  of  Tunis  is  called  Hsmooda  Bey, 
^flMl  m  a  peMOQ  of  exfcroanBnary  Yigonr  of  obarac* 
tiik  He  Ims  noir  rsigned  tmaat^f^mae  years,  with- 
OBt  any  attempt  being  made  to  shake  his  autfaorio 
ty^  a  fmnmatanee  almeet  unique  in  n  Mooriib 
TeifHi  It  is  tbe  mora  sii^ular,  fvoid  his  not  be« 
i^g  the  Iqitehnaie  hmr  to  the  thnme,  whid^  m^ 
t9irdag1m  the  regular  order  of  suoeesiion»  ought 
to  hann^sseanded  to  his  two  coiwns  i  yet  he  not 
ettiy  dkma  them  to  live,  but  continues  on  haUu 
ef  intiaM7  with  them,  without  any  dread  of  the 
ftTHnTPiUfrB  He  supmntends  himaelf  all  the 
ilepilmniuts  of  gemmnent,  aud  decides,  in  per* 
ae«4  all  the  questions  of  ciwl  or  criminal  justtee* 
He  has  entunaly  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tutki, 
and  ttitenda  dtt  pioteclion  of  the  law  to  Christians 
imd' Jews,  wdbo  befepe  were  considered  as  entirely 
wjlhoiitthe  p^t  Tunis  has,  therefore,  undM* 
his  goraiiuneBty  assumed  a  much  mese  mild  and 
OTdhied  aapeet  tium  formeriy.  Htfr  chief  fhult, 
est  a  ain^fweigii,  is  boundless  nTariee,  which,  in  the 
adminislration  of  justice^  makes  his  hand  ever  open 
Iba  hitties»  and^  m  cennneFee,  leads  to  the  most  oj^ 
franve*  moiepaiies.  His  ministers  and  fiivouriteiE^ 
m  happsus  uaua^y  in  waA  barbarous  despotisms, 
m^immiLidfma,th$Yi»fire^  The 
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Zapatapftf  or  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  the 
maader  ^  the  army,  are  both  Gem^iw  dwee^'* 
and  the  guardian  of  the  captivea,  a  post  of'  goeal 
profit  and  dignity,  k  a  Neapolitan  renegade. 

Tripoli  groans  iinderiiuiiiieh 'Sensver  fj^raiHif^^ 
At  4he  CQmmeneesmit  of  the  present  centattff 
Hsmet  the  Great  freed  that  state  ifom  the  Tuik^ 
ish  yoke,  by  an  indiscriminate  and 
saore  of  all  the  chiefs  of  that  nation.  -   His 
OQS  and  active,  administration  not  only  rendered* 
Tripoli  independent,  but  established  its  poiwerover 
the  neighbouring  tribes*    The  crewn  beemae>Ba' 
longer  electire,  but  descended  in  a  regular  ViM* 
through  his  fiunily.     At  the  time  when  Mr  TuOy 
and  his  fionily  resided  there^the  Basha  hadMfgMd' 
in  a  very  mild  manner  ftr  nearly  thirty  yean^^attd' 
Tripoli  had  assumed,  in  e  great  measure,  the  tam^  * 
quil  and  orderly  aspect  of  an  EuropcMn  stale. 
The  seeds  of  disorder,  however^  i^re  aknady«t 
work.     The  Basha's  eldest  sen,  called  the  .Btf  j 
was  of  a  mild  and  respectable  character ;  ibnA  a 
younger  brotlier,  Sidi  Use^,  or  Jwsuf,  was  dBapi* 
ly  stained  with  all  .the  rices  of  treacheiy,.  aisarioe^ 
and  cmelty,  which  ming  so  copiously  in  thisriM* 
gion.     He  rendered  bimself  fimnidaUe,  by  sdeot* 
ittg  from  among  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  neighbonr^ 
hood,  and  the  negro  slaves,  a  band,  who 
i^ady  to  second  him  in  every  deqperate 
A  violent  dissension^  fosteted  by  oppeaitifw^of 


fliMraeter»  hid  iMg  re^ed  between  liim  mad  bts 
eldaMrktitlmr*    At  the  entreety  of  Ike  i«lati<m^ 
«B  apparent  reeoncilkkion  took  {dace,  aiid  Usqph 
lumielf  ^fopoeed  to  seal  it  by  a  wlkam  vow, 
at  an  iitamew  wloek  shoidd  take  j^ace  m  the 
i^arfeaMBt  of  ikeir  mother,  litta  HaUmna.     Tliejr 
met  there  aeeortfi^ly,  when,   after  some  ami- 
cable eeoMiwIion,  Us^h  cdled  loudly  for  the 
Komi,  ^*  whieh  wns  the  signal   he  had  given 
«*  boe  laferaal  bbKA:s  to  bnag  hia  pistols,  two  of 
^^  wbiek  weie  imnedialely  put  iirto  his  hand,  and 
f<  be  inalMitly  Ared  at  the  Bey  as  he  sat  by  Lilla 
^  HaUiuBSa'a  ride  on  the  soik  lilla  Halhmia,  rais- 
M  iag  bar-  band  to  save  her  son,  had  it  most  ter- 
^«  IJbly  vaaigled  by  t^  ^inters  of  the  pistol,  which 
9^  bnnt^^d  shot  the  Bey  m  his  side.  T^e  Bey  rose, 
M  and  leiaiBg  his  si^re  from  the  window  where 
^*  litta  Hattuma  had  laid  it,  he  miMle  a  stroke  at 
**  bis  brother,  but  Sidi  Useph  instantly  dischai^ed 
**-B  seosnd  pistol,  and  shot  the  Bey  throi^h  the 
^Vbeart.    Sidi  Useph,  oa  seeing  his  brother  fall, 
**  called  to  UsMacks,  saying,  *  Hiere  is  the  Bey, 
««  fiiuah  him/    They  diyigged  him  from  the  spot 
^*  where  he  %,  yet  bread^g^  and  discharged  all 
^<  tbeir  ]Meces  iMo  htm.     T^e  Bey's  wife,  Lilla 
f*  Aiahar,  hearing  die  sodden  claA  of  arms,  broke 
'*<  ftom  her  women,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain 
*  M  hoTt  and  springing  into  the  room,  clasped  the 
f-  )})^ffdiBg  body  of  her  husband  in  her  arms,  while 
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•<  UVk  HalliiiM,  ^JkMfmriiig  to  {mtosI  Mi 
<^  Usepli  irom  dis^Mring'  the  liody,  had  thwvm 
^  herself  o¥»f  k,  and  ftintod  irom  tkd  ag^oy  af 
«<  her  wMiided  build.  9iw  of  <Sidf  Uiapli's  Uaid» 
«« were  at  th^  nme  time  tftaMng  the  Iwdf  of  tlw 
^*  Bey  as  it  lay  eii  the  ifloor ;  after  wUeh  wienMe 
'<  triumph,  they  fled  widi  their  raaalOT/* 

Whether  from  fiivom*  or  fear,  theBasha  wmiB 
no  attempts  to  avenge  tki»  horrihle  crime*;  Aid 
soon  after  its  commission,  Useph  oelebrated  a  qilen- 
did  festt^l,  **  where  the  sound  e#  mtasic;  6mg, 
*^  and  of  women  hit^d  to  sing  and  danee,  were 
<*  louder  than  at  the  feast  of  a  wedding/^ 

Some  years  after  the  Basha  diedi  and^  wa^  ane- 
ceeded  in  the  first  instance  by  his  son  SMhiteMt; 
hut  Useph,  taking  advantage  dP  his  ahsenee,  neised 
upon  the  city,  and  shut  the  gates  agamsl  his  bro- 
ther. Hiis  wretch,  thersfore,  now  tyranniaes  0?er 
Ti^i. 

Some  curious  pavtioulars  are  gifeil  by  Mt  l\d- 
ly's  female  relation  respecting  the  mannera  ef  the 
Moorish  kidies,  whi^h  she  had  peculiar  opportoni- 
ties  of  obserfing.  They  are  generally  Georgian  or 
CiroBflsian  slaves,  purchased  at  an  early  age,  and 
trained  in  all' the  arts  and  aceompUshments,  which 
can  render  them  objects  of  attraction.  They  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  seclusion,  andnefer 
go  out  unless  rarely  by  »^t,  aMended  by  a  nume- 
rous train,  who  announce  their  approach  by  shout- 
ing and  lights,  when  no  one  mus(  meet,  or  eren 


Mk  •!' liiMi,  mider  pan  of  death.  Tb^y  /do  bo*^ 
iMmiver,  spend  their  time  in  that  supine  ibdole&ce 
which  has  been  often  imputed  to  them*  The;  kmk> 
wmm,  and  einbraider  $  they  pay  particiilar  atten- 
tion fOi>t^A»j,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  dais- 
g»  tf  poison  %  and  they  find  mudi  employment  in 
8ttpefint)^ttdfB|»  the  laboom  of  their  numerons  slaves. 
On  sonie»  thtir  can^neioent  seemed  to  weigh  ha^ 
irify  I  bnt  in  general^  they  were  &r  ftom  melan- 

The  tnflet  is  an  occupalion^  in  which  much  time 
flittd  ex^pence  are  employed^  though  natural  charms 
sre  rather  ^^bscured  than  embellished  by  it%  The 
My  of  TMk  in  dressing  is  attended  by  a  number 
of  kmh  slaves,  to  each  of  whom  a  partieular  do* 
ptfttHent  is  sasigned.  One  plaits  the  hair,  anotfiar 
ptorftinioi  it;  a  third  arranges  the  eye4ap0«rs»  a 
flrarth  paints  the  fiice^  and  so  on.  Fierflimes  and 
scented  waters  are  lavishly  poured  upon  the  hah'^ 
and  a  Wit  quantity  of  powder  of  ctovea  is  istnftd 
into  it  i  the  eye^HTOWB,  besides  beii^  painted  bbaski 
Me  shiq»ed  by  having  a  number  of  the  haita  polled 
out*  Even  the  fingers  and  feet  are  bladtroed  with 
faebna*  In  ^ort,  the  lull  dress  of  a  Mooridi  bdy 
taiploys  several  hout^  and  forms  then  so  cbmplet^  • 
a  cBsgUise,  that  her  nearest  relations  cannot  recog* 
jfi§e  her.  Oi^  great  occasions,  the  di^y  of  jew* 
iAkt  and  of  gold  and  silver  ofnaments,  is  very  piO|- 
fuse.     A  bride  is  described  to  have  reeeiired  com* 
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jftaijf  80  loaded  with  them,  that  if  Ae  had  at^ 
tempted  to  rise,  she  could  not  have  supported  then' 
wdght^ 

The  same  narrative  gives  smne  striking  jnd* 
eulars  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  plague  at 
Tripoli.  At  firsts  only  an  obscure  rumour  of  itt 
existence  b^;an  to  be  circulated,  and  the  Euro* 
pean  residents  were  earnestly  entreated  by  the 
Basha  not  to  augment  the  alarm  by  shutting  their 
houses.  The  deaths,  however,  multij^ying,  they 
determined  upon  tluit  st^  It  consuttd  in  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  natives,  unless  at  one  par* 
ticular  time  of  the  day,  when  a  pers^m,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  came  in,  placed  piovisimiB  in  the  lobby^ 
wiih  a  note  of  the  valuer  and  hnmediatdy  de* 
parted.  The  plague  nowirsgeA  more  imd  more/ 
and  the  fimenls  became  dailj^  more  numertnu* 
At  first  they  were^condoeted  with  order,  and  witli 
sU  the  q>lendeilr  which  the  relatives  were  aUe  to 
affinrdf  but  as  the  malady  becume  universal,- att 
^stindaon  ceased;  the  Col^t,  a  species  of  mili« 
tift,  went  round  <mce  a  day  for  the  dead,  ftstened 
their  bodies  to  the  horses,  and  carried  them  to  m 
coBimeti  place  of  septtlture4  AfUIl  third  of  the  in-^ 
.  habitants  died,  and  as  a  great  number  fled,  the  place 
i^peared, on  ihe cessation  of  the  pligue,  tobeacoilH 
plete  wiULiniess*  All  the  cities  of  the  east^  cobh 
monly  at  no  very  distant  periods^  are  hid  waste  hf 
a  similar  desdation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WESTEEN  COAST. 


Xirra  Lettne.^^Bulama.^-^  Captain  Beaver.  ^^  The  Gold 
'    Cod$i.>^Wnkkkk.^^l>ahome^.,^--4UporU  ^J^ 

iioH,inidfCommiHee  au  AJrififi^ 
». 

Ths  fint  peTsooi  in  Siiglmd  ^iu>  pr^pos^d  a  ^- 
cific  plmibr  the  cokwEatkn  of  AlHpa,  upon  jUbend 
jmd  pbilmithriqpic  frinpij^es,  wasDr  H,,Sve8t]|iiw»» 
in  his  letters  to  Dr  Kn^eSfin  178S^  wW  copceited 
t}ie  design  during  a  r^adenee  of  ^mo^  yfan  m  tbut 
country »  TbispUiDbeoriginiillydc^pigQ^toialiinH 
1)9  the  re^ctable  society  of  the  QfipikArBi  who,  i^an 
lumr  of  real  iQ^iration»  had  first  emanffipal^  tbeir 
fi^ve^  uiNorth  Anerjca*  Before  ^s  period,  indised* 
Pr  FothergiU  h|id  fuggestod  the  in'ppi^fiy  of  cut 
tiyatiiig  the  sn^r^-oane  in  AfriQa,  :wh^ei«  it  )a  indi^ 
genous,  and  thriw}  luxuriantly.  In  1784»^tlu» 
R^y*  James  Ramsay  publiahMl  an.  Essay  on  the 
Ti^ment  of  Slaves  in  the  Bjritish  SugMr-colonia«» 
.whiph  aJ^nned  the  planters  so  mi4ch»  thati  by  nuh 
lieiously  endeavouring  to  ruin  the  imputation  of 
the  author,  they  excited  that  investigation  -whi^h 
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they  fearecL  In  1785,  the  {Jniveraty  o£  C$ta^ 
faridge  proposed  a  question  concerning  the  slaveiy 
and  commerce  of  the  human  species ;  to  a  Latin 
Essay  on  which  subject,  by  Mr  T.  Clarkson,  the 
first  prise  was  adjudged.  An  English  translkticMi 
of  this  Essay  was  soon  after  published,  which  watf 
followed  I9  other  two,  at  different  periods,  **  Oft& 
**  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-trade,"  and  "  On  the 
*<  Inefficacy  of  its  Regulation."  By  means  of  these 
publications,  such  horrid  mysteries  of  iniquity  wene 
unveiled,  that  the  friends  of  human  nature  camht 
the  alarm,  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Shwe-Trade  was  formed*  and  Wilb£rfokc£  m^ 
tfodttced  the  sulgect  into  the  Bntiah  Parliameai^ 
ttid  iR'Oseeuted  his  design  with  such  disintetested 
■eal  and  indefatigable  perserwanoe,  as  must  not 
only  endear  his  name  to  the  virtuous  of  every  age^ 
but  ehas  Um  with  the  great  ben^urtmns  of  hn^^ 
Inan  ilM;Uire#  During  the  American  war,  many 
negroes,  (according  to  the  humane  maxims  of 
war,)  who  had  been  invited  to  take  up  arms  ttid 
massacre  their  masters,  had  entered  on  board  the 
Bfitish  ships  of  war,  or  rep4red  to  the  British 
atandmrd,  where  they  hiid  been  formed  into  i^'^ 
gimeats  of  ntngers*  At  the  termination  of  the 
war,*  in  VjSSf  they  were  dispersed,  with  the  white 
loyalists,  aotetig  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Nova^ 
iScotia,  while  many  Were  conveyed  to  Great  Bri» 
tain,  especially  to  London.  There,  indigent  And 
idle,  despised  and  forlorn)  they  wen^aecA  Vitiated 


by  lAleffWurae  with  their  profligate  cMntrymen, 
who,  having  contrived  to  convey  themselves  frcMs 
A»  West  Indies,  infest  the  streets  of  Lond<m»  As 
^18  evil  had  acquired  considerable  niagnitttde,t  a 
Committee  was  fermed  for  the  relief  of  the  black 
poor,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  benevo- 
lent Jonas  Hanway.  With  this  ComAiittee  Mr 
Gfanville  Sharp,  the  indefatigable  benefactor  of 
die  Africans,  and  Dr  Smeathman,  sealously  co- 
operated. In  1786,  the  latter  published  his  <<  Plan 
^'  (rf*  a  Settlement  to  be  made  neiur  Sierra  J^toone^ 
'*  on  the  Grain  Coast,"  f(Hr  the  establishment  of 
blacks  and  people  of  colour,  aa  free  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  for  relieving  the 
black  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  British  Go* 
▼emment.  To  this  plan  the  Committee  annexed  a 
band-bill,  inviting  all  persons  of  the  said  descrip- 
tion, who  were  willing  to  become  agonists,  to 
Bsp^j  Ui  Dr  Smeathman,  to  whom  they  had  en- 
jtrusted  the  formation  of  the  settlements  In  conse- 
iqnoice  of  this  measure^  above  four  hundred  blacki^ 
vfith  about  sixty  whites,  but  who  were  chiefly  women 
itf  abandoned  character,  debilitated  by  disease,  were 
embarked  on  board  the  transports  furnish^  by  go- 
vemment,  with  provisions,  arms,  igid  instromenta 
4>f  agriculture,  and  conveyed  to  Sierra  liCone,  where 
Ibey.  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May  1787-  As  the 
emtrtkxk^  of  Dr  Smeathman  had  been  terminated 
hj  his  dissQlutioni  «nd  the  caiise  of  humanity  had 
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been  depmed  ai  an  aKH;ive  and  intoKif|Wt  frteii^» 
whose  benevoknice  and  generoaity  were  only 
equidied  %y  his  capaeky  and  perwrerance,  ^e  fer- 
foalsen  of  the  aettlement  waa  eammitted  to  Cap- 
lain  Thompson  of  the  Nautilus^  by  whom  a  dktrict 
of  hmd,  «3)out  twwfy  miles  square,  for  the  eatar 
blkhmenty  was  purchased  frwa  king  NdmbaiuQa, 
and  the  ehiefs  his  vnssals.*  The  site  of  a  town  was 
nnmediately  chosen,  on  a  rising  ground  fronting 
the  sea,  a  8t<»«-house  was  founded,  and  land  dja- 
ifibuted,  by  Lot,  to  the  crionists.  But  the  imme- 
diate prospeet  of  labour,  instead  of  producing  that 
harmonious  exertion  which  their  situation  requir- 
ed, only  excited  turbulrace  and  licentiousnesa  ; 
indolence  and  depravity  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  hnrdly  a  man  could  be  induced  to  labour 
steadily  in  erecting  the  hut  by  which  he  was  to 
be  shdtered,  or  in.  unloading  the  provisions  by 
which  he  was  to  be  supported.  Their  constitiitiMia 
had  been  originally  weakened  by  disease,  which, 
<durmg  their  passage,  had  been  aggravated  by  u^ 
temperance,  debauchery,  and  confinement;  the 
rainy  season  commenced  before  they  could  be  pie* 
vailed  on  to*  form  huts  fo^  their  shelter,  and  ifuoh  ft 
dreadful  mortality  ensued,  that,  at  the  departure 
of  Captain  Thompson,  on  September  l^h,  the  eo- 
lony  was  reduced  by  death  and  desertion  to  Vf6 
persons.  As  the  excesses  of  the  most  incomglble 
had  accelerated  their  dissolution^  the  survivors,  p^« 
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^femngv  at  the  deptrture  o£  tbe  v€6sels»  tlwt,  with«* 
0at  huluBtry,  tlieir  destriKtioii  was  inevitable,'  be- 
gan to  plant  rice  and  Indiaii  eorn.  The  sickness, 
iooti  after,  mtitely  ceased,  but  the  habits  cf  manjr 
i^tiie  orionists  still  eontinuedf ;  addicted  to  intoxi* 
eafcion,  many  sold  their  arms  and  nia8<{ucts  iot 
ram,  and  afterwards  emigrated  to  the  adjacent 
atave*factones.  By  a  slight  species  of  agnenlture^ 
and  a  great  increase  of  poultry,  the  remainder  sttb-» 
atsted  for  some  time ;  bat  as  the  most  industrioiis 
were  unable  to  purehase  lire-stock,  and  were  db* 
appointed  of  intended  supplies,  by  th«?  knktvery  of 
an  unprincipled  shipmaster,  this  partial  emigration 
still  continued  till  November  1789^;  when  the  in< 
£mt  colony  was  ^dispersed  and  their  town  burnt,  by 
an  African  chief,  in  revenge  of  some  depredations 
committed  by  a  alave-factor,  to  whose  party  two  of 
the  colonists  had  been  eoiiq>eUed  to  serve  as  guidds« 
Vbe  colonists  who  escaped  found  a  temporary  aay- 
krm  at  Bance  Island  factory,  and  n/b  the  town  of  a 
native  chief,  who,  compasnonating  their  distfess, 
received  them  under  his  protection.  These  were 
eollected  by  Mr  Falconbridge,  who  was  employed 
in  the  beginning  of  17^1,  by  a  number  cff  gentle- 
men,  anxious  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  aasQ- 
cialied  under  ^be  name  of  the  St  Geoi^'s  Bay 
Company,  to  carry  out  stores  for  the  relief  of  the 
dispersed  colonists,  and  Urform  them  again  into  a 
permanent  sttdenient*     Mr  Falconbrtdge  fimnd 
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the  original  colonists,  though  still  tiuhnlent  and 
disorderly,   warmly  attached  to  their  Europam 
friends,  and  ready  to  concur  in  any  measures  for 
their  mutual  security  ;  but  much  more  formidable 
obstacles  presented  themselves,  in  prevailing  upon 
the  native  chiefe  to  ratify  the  surrender  of  terri- 
tory which  had  been  formerly  occupied.     The  on- 
ly property  with  which  the  savage  is  acquainted, 
consists  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  his  ornaments, 
arms,  and  instruments  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
He  changes  his   habitation   according  to  conve- 
nience, and  never  thinks  of  buying  or  silling  the 
earth  upon  which  he  roams  at  kige.     His  own 
possession  of  territory  is  temporary ;   he  cannot 
therefore  believe  that  any  cession  is  perpetual.    He 
admits  a  colony,  because  he  imagines  ic  consists  of 
his  friends,  or  because  the  colonists  have  purchas- 
ed his  friendship ;  but  as  soon  as  he  changes  his 
opinion,  or  withdraws  his  friendship,  he  thidb 
himself  completely  justified  in  resuming  that  ri^ 
which  he  had  abandoned  without  reflection.     Af- 
ter a  palaver  held  for  the  purpose^  and  cimsider- 
able    altercation,  Mr   Falconbridge    re|)Anrha8ed 
the  former  territory,  on  condition  of  building  his 
cdonial  town  in  another  situation.     The  rest(»ied 
colony  was  accordingly  placed  at  GranTtHe  Town, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  natives  from  su<» 
perstitious  motives,  at  a  stnaU  distance  from  tlie 
ruins  of  Free  Town,  its  former  situation. 
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Mfliile  Mr  FalconlHridge  was  attempting  to  re- 
triere  the  ruinous  ^Surs  of  the  colony,  the  mem- 
befs  of  the  St  Geoi^'s  Bay  Association  were  in* 
corpwated  by  act  of  Parliament,  under  the  name 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  to  continue  for  the 
space  of  thirty-one  years,  from  the  Ist  day  of  July 
179  !•  By  the  act  of  incorporation,  a  Court  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  thirteen  persons,  chosen 
by  the  members  from  among  themselves,  every 
year,  was  to  be  invested  with  the  management  of 
the  Company's  afiairs  \  the  Company,  its  agents* 
and  servants,  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
the  slsTe-trade,  and  appropriating,  or  employing 
slaves  in  their  service ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
granted  to  the  Company  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
lands  of  Sierra  Leone,  purchased,  or  to  be  pur- 
chased, from  the  native  chiefs.  The  Directors  of 
the  Company,  conscious  of  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  permanent  foundatiim  to  their  es* 
tablishment^  dispatched  £ve  vessels,  without  delay^ 
to  Sierra  Leone,  to  convey  stores  and  articles  of 
trade,  artificers,  soldiers,  and  a  few  select  £nglish 
settlers^  with  a  council  for  the  government  of  the 
cobny.  Considering  the  stability  and  security 
which  a  colony  derived  from  numbers,  connected 
by  a  common  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  aware 
of  the  danger  that,  would  necessarily  resuk  from 
the  intrusion  of  idle,  unprincipled,  or  extravagant 
Europeans^  inpatient  of  sobordinatiom  of  despe- 


rate  fortimesy  or  doubtAil  charaetens  thejr  ^d0ter> 
mined  to  diacourage  the  pramiscttoiu  emigtation  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  endieavour-to  find  a  efauM 
of  settlers  more  able  to  endure  the  vioiMtodca  of 
the  climate,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  uncukivift^ 
ed  60il.  Many  of  the  black  loyalists^  at  the  ter* 
miiiation  of  the  Amerioan  war,  had  bean  contejr^ 
ed  to  the  BiAiamaa  and  Nova  Seotia,  where  they 
had  experienced  a  treatment  wbieb  tbey  did  no* 
acrufde  to  denominate  a  second  senritude^  In  the 
Bahamas  the  black  cede  of  kwt  itoaiTed  in  the 
West  Indian  Isknds  prevails,  according  to  wfaieh 
every  black  is  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  uideas  he 
tan  prove  hia freedom  ;  and  the  evideace  <rf^a  negro 
is  not  admitted  i^nat  a  white  man.  Every  fifer 
negro,  therefore,  who  cannot  prodnee  formal  pradf 
of  his  freedom,  bec<Hnes  ip9oJdci9  the  steve  ef  ai^y 
unprinGq>Ied  whiter  who  obooaes  to  awear  that  be 
is  bis  property*  Of  these  lawts^  the  white  loyabata, 
who  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  Babamasi  HBf* 
taught  by  adversity  to  sympathii e  with  the  on- 
fortunate,  availed  themselves  against  the  Uaok 
refugets,  vritb  such  flagiant  injustice,  that  their 
conduct  occasioned  the  intevference  of  the  gover- 
BOTr  In  Nova  Sootb,  where  tbey  had  been  pro^ 
mised  lands,  ibe  aime  £qK)sition  appoured,  though 
it  did  nob  proceed  to  stoch  violent  exceaseft  The 
lands  allotted  them  were  almost  alerile*  as  Ae 
fl»oat  valuaUe  were  eagromA  by  the  wbJCei$  aftd 
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fd  the  frhnkgfi$  of  British  sdbjects,  pwticulArly 
the  trial  by  jury,  they  were  entirely  deprived* 
Penoiis  accustomed  to  the  service  of  shivesi  be^ 
owne  too  efieminate  to  support  themselves  with- 
out thern^  In  the  West  indies,  the  deqpest  dis* 
tress  of;  a  ruined  planter  is  expressed  by  the  signif 
ficant  .phrase>  *'  Poor  man,  he  has  but  one  negro 
**  left  to  bring  liim  a  pail  of  water.''  In  these 
islands,  Europeans  find  the  climate  too  hot  to  sub* 
aist  without  slaves ;  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  chief 
justice  declared  publicly  from  the  bench,  that  it  was 
too  cold.  The  free  negroes,  finding  that  no  redress 
of  their  grievances  could  be  obtained,  and  guessing 
what  treatment  they  had  in  future  to  expect,  dor 
touted  one  of  their  number  to  represent  their  situa- 
tion to  the  British  ministry.  In  consequence  of 
his  representations,  it  was  determined,  with  tho 
consent  of  the  Directors,  that  all  who  were  discon- 
tented with  their  situation  in  Nova  Scotia^  and  were 
willing  to  fix  their  residence  in  their  native  Africa^ 
should  be  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone  at  the  expence 
of  the  government.  Lieutenant  Clarkson,  brother 
of  Mr  T.  Clarkaon,  whose  humane  exertions  have 
already  been  mentioned,  was  commissioned  to  re- 
p^  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  propose  to  the  free  blacks 
the  terms  iq^n  winch  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
was  willipg  to  receive  them,  and  afterwards  to  su- 
perintend tt^iir  enpuigration.  The  proposals  of  the 
Ck|mpanywei;fao<^pti^  with  the  utmost  e^erojes^ } 
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about  twelve  handred  blades  embarked  mtk  the 
greatest  alacrity  for  Sierra  Leone»  where  tbey  Ar^r 
rived  in  March  1792-  l^is  accession  of  nomberiEr 
inspired' the  colonists  with  additional  energy,  and 
induced  the  Company  to  exert  themselves  with  re- 
doubled vigour.  The  Directors  mcreased  their  ca- 
pital by  subscription,  in  order  to  support  an  esta^ 
Uishment  proportional  to  the  ei^tent  of  their  [rian  ; 
they  sent  out  considerable  stores,  both  ta  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  colony,  and  to  eiiriile  their  com- 
mercial agent  to  establish  a  trade  with  the  Afri- 
cans in  the  native  productions  of  the  country ;  they 
adopted  active  measures  for  cultivating  the  most 
profitable  ttopicai  pTt>duce  ;  and,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver new  articles  for  commerce  in  the  district  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  its  vicinity',  they  engaged  Mr  A. 
Nordenskiold,  an  ableminerdogist,  and  Mr  A.  Af- 
zelius,  an  excellent  botanist.  The  or^n^  settle- 
ment of  the  free  blacks  was  i^n  chosen  as  the 
most  eligible  situation  for  the  colonial  tbwn,  and 
great  exertions  were  made  to  erect  faiMtable  huts 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  BuC 
the  exertions  of  the  colonists,  and  the  precautions 
of  the  Directors,  in  sending  out  frames  of  bonses; 
materials  for  buitding,  ^nd  various  stores,  were  inb- 
Mffieient  to  prevent  excessivie  indisposition,  which 
occasioned  discontent  and  depression  of  spirits,  sus- 
pended labour  and  aggravated  expence,  nearly  de* 
cimated  the  blacks,  andvcarried  dff  almost  the  h^ 
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%f  t)Je  whites  living  on  shore.  The  increased  prite 
€# pitmsions  and  £ur6^ean  goods,  occanoned  by  the 
Republican  war,  the  unexpected  sterility  of  the  soil 
m  the  vidinity  of  the  town,  with  the  ineflhnency  of 
die  original  eounctl  of  government,  which  occasion^ 
ed  great  irregularity,  ]irodigality,  and  waste;  for 
some  time  retarded  the  progress  cf  the  colony ;  but 
after  Mr  Clarkson,  whose  transactions   with  the 
Nova  Scotians  hskd  given  such  universal  satisfaction, 
was  invested  with  the  sole  power,  order  and  energ^f 
were  restored,  periodical  reports,  minutes  of  coun- 
cil, and  journals,  were  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Court  df  Directors,  general  harmony  began  to  pre-* 
v«l,  ne#  plans  of  police  were  formed,  the  public 
works  were  rapidly  advaticedv  and  the  natives  hc^ 
gan  to  divest  themseives  ^  suiipieious  fewi,  and 
view  th^  improvements  without  apprehension  or 
jealousy.     After  the  expiration  of  the  office  of  Mr 
Clarkson,  the  discontent  in  some  degree  revived, 
and  the  Nova  Scotian  Macks,  irritated  by  the  i^* 
prehended  misconduct  of  some  of  the  Company's 
servants,  exhibited  indications  of  turbulence  and 
border,  and,  at  last,  by  means  of  delegates,  pre- 
sented a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, complaining  of  the  high  price  of  the  Com- 
pany's goods,  and  the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  that 
many  of  the  promises  made  at  their  emigration  had 
never  been  'fulfilled.     These  disturbances  were, 
witfit  some  difficulty,  appeased,  and  the  colony, 
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timergitag  from  its  original  obscnritf  ,  begm  to>  At* 
tvMt  the  notice  of  all  the  chiefs  on  the  western 
Mast  of  Africa,  and  to  receive  ambassad(»8  from' 
nations  situated  at  a  great  distaxKe  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  when  its  proqierity  was  in^ 
terrupted  by  a  depl(»«Ue  reverse  of  fortune.  Or 
die  28th  of  September  1794,  a  French  8%aadroa 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  river,  instigated  with  the. 
hopes  of  obtaining  an  immense  booty,  by  an  Amef 
rican  slave-captain,  who  imi^ined  that  he  had  been 
affronted  by  the  governor ;  and,  as  the  colony  had 
be^i  lulled  into  a  fatal  securi^  by  the  declaratioob 
of  the  French  convention,  they  pkiadered  and  de** 
stroyed  the  colonial  town  without  meeting  with  any. 
resistance.  By  this  attack,  the  funds  of  the  Com-* 
pany  sustained  an  enormous  loss,  and  the  cdony  was 
again  plunged  into  that  calamitous  situation,  which 
the  deficiency  oi  provisions  and  the  want  of  pro<> 
per  shelter  had  occasioned  i  but  harmony  was  ef- 
fectually restored  among  the  colonists,  and,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Company,  their  a&irs  were  soon 
retrieved  from  these  complicated  disasters.  The 
French  squadron,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pri- 
vateers, and  had  been  fitted  out  against  t)^  Fngjyji 
skve-factories  on  the  coast,  by  interrupting  the 
traffic  in  i^ves,  increased  the  influence  of  the  co- 
lony,  and  promoted  its  commercial  views. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  ccrfony,  in  Au* 
gust  1792i  Mr  Nord^iskiold  the  mineialogisty 
who  had  been  emaciated  with  sickness  before  he 


tuied  ffom  Englandy  axul  hgd  afterwards  sufbred 
iererely  from  the  climate  to  which  he  was  luiao* 
Gttstomed  at  Sierra  Leoae^  aaXious  ta  fulfil  his  ov^ 
gsgemeiits.with  the  Company,  with  too  great  pre^ 
cipitatioii,  be&re  either  his  health  was  contirmedt 
or  the  raany  season  terminated^,  resolved  upon  an 
expeditiim  mto  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  an  innocent,  hospitable 
people,  among  whom  he  might  purwe  his  re^ 
•eafohes  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  emdi^ 
jMiit  of  his  employers.  Having  obtained  irom  the 
governor  and  council  the  most  proper  goods  which 
the  stores  contained,  for  his  disbursCTients  on  the 
journey,  be  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Robanna* 
the  island  where  king  Naimbanna  resided;  and 
afterwards  embarking  in  a  sloop,  commanded  by  a 
white  slave-trader,  sailed  up  the  river  Scassoa. 
Having  landed  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
Porto  Logo,  he  attempted  to  ptx»ceed  thither  by  landf 
but  was  robbed  of  all  his  goods  on  the  journey.  At 
Porto  Logo,  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles 
above  Sierra  Leone»  he  fell  sick,  and  was  conveyed 
in  a  canoe,  back  to.  the.  colony,  where  he  arrived 
feverish  and  delirious^  and  expii^ed  without  being 
able  to  give  any  distinct  account  of  the  expedi-* 
tion#  Mr  Nordenskiold  united  undaunted  resoht'* 
ti(Hi  to  indefatigable  ^plication  i  approbation  of 
the  coloiual  scheme,  and  attachment  to  his  favour- 
iito  acienM,  induced  him  to  engage  in  his  laborious 
«W9fil]cbes  witboiit  any  stipuhiti^  salary ;  bi)t  to  the 
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excellent  qualities  of  his  mind,  he  did  not  add  tbfei 
caution  which  hazardous  enterprises  demand,  tbat 
stubborn  serenity  of  soul  which  accommodafes  it* 
self  to  every  situation ;  and  thus  the  world  was  der 
prived  of  his  inquiries  in  a  tract  which  hid  iierer 
been  traversed  by  the  enlightened  and  scientifie 
traveller.  About  the  same  period,  a  voyage  waa 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  Company  to  the  isfamd 
of  Bananas,  Camaran^as  river,  and  Plantain  island  ; 
which  was  successful  in  removing  the  prejudioea 
that  had  been  imbibed  by  the  native  chiefs,  fifom 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  slave-traders ;  and 
pi\>cured  such  information  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  political  relations  of  the  African  tribes  aa 
was  necessary  to  direct  the  intercourse  of  the  co« 
lony. 

The  fertile  region  which  lies  between  Rio  Nunez 
and  the  Gambia,  is  inhabited  by  numinous  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Nalloes,  Biafaras,  Bissagoes,  Ba- 
lantes,  Papels,  Banyans,  and  Feloops,  which,  with 
a  general  similarity,  exhibit  many  peculiarities  of 
language,  customs,  and  manners,  while  the  Fouli- 
conda,  or  towns  of  the  Foulahs,  and  Mauracunda, 
or  towns  of  the  Mandingoes,  continually  interrupt 
and  intersect  their  territories.  The  Biafaras  lie 
chiefly  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  possess  the  districts  of  Ginliak  and  Kguba. 

The  Balantes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gevea, 
possess  a  territory  about  twelve  leagues  in  lengtht 
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and  of  l&e  same  breadth,  which  is  (Slupposed  to 
contain  gold  mines.  They  sometimes  tmde  with 
the  neighbouring  trSbes  in  rice,  mute,  poultiy, 
oxen,  and  goals,  but  never  contrBCt  marriages 
with  them,  nor  peratit  thfem  to  enter  their  countiy. 
Thej  are  equally  industrious  and  warlike,  and  nerer 
traffic  in  slaves. 

The '  Papels  are  an  active  and  warlike  people, 
wIm)  possess  the  island  of  Bissao  and  part  of  the 
a^facent  continent.  They  speak  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, and  have  adopted  many  customs  from  the 
Portuguese,  who  have  been  long  settled  among 
ihem.  Hiey  are  reckoned  the  most  skilful  rowers 
OB  the  coast,  aiid  are  generally  at  war  with  all  their 
neighbours. 

The  Banyans,  or  Bagnons,  who  are  more  eivi« 
lized  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  are  a  brave  in« 
duslnrious  tribe.  Their  women,  when  at  work, 
are  said,  by  De  la  Brue,  to  fill  their  mouths  with 
water,  to  prevent  interruption  from  loquacity.  If 
the  authw  was  serious,  it  is  a  wonderful  pixiof  of 
their  industry ! 

The  Feloops,  who  possess  that  part  of  the  coast 
wJlidi  extends  from  Rio  St  Domingo  to  the  Gam* 
lm»  are  a  rude  but  industrious  nation,  who  have 
little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  They 
bave'atways  opposed,  with  success,  the  attempts  of 
the  Mamiitigoes  to  subdue  them,  even  when  as« 
wted  by  the  Portuguese.    Their  eharaeter  dis* 


plfty9  eoMiderable  eneii^)  m  their  fidelity  is  in* 
coimptiMe,  and  th^  afKfttion  to  their  frieiid0  M- 
ly  equalled  by  their  implacable  reseatment  against 
^ir  enemies.  They  never  ferget  a  favour  or  an* 
injury^  and  trangmit  their  family  feuds  from  ge- 
neration to  generation.  When  any  person  is  shin 
in  a  quarrel,  his  eldest  son  procures  his  father's 
sandals,  which  he  wears  once  a  year,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  murder,  till  he  can  avenge  Ins 
death.  They  trade  with  Europeans  in  rice,  goats, 
poultry,  wax  and  honey,  and,  in  their  traosae- 
tions,  employ  a  Mandingo  factor,  who  appropri- 
ates a  part  of  the  purchase,  which  is  termed 
chedJling  moneys  to  himself,  which  he  receives 
when  the  Feloop  is  gone.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country,  where  any  ravages  have  been  committed 
by  Europeans,  they  never  give  quarter  to  a  white 
matt. 

The  Bissagoes  or  Bijugas  inhabit  a  chain  of  low 
islands,  which  lie  off  thje  Rio  Grande.  They  are 
tall,  res<Jute,  and  robust,  and  adorn  their  houses 
with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies.  Impatient  of 
shvery,  they  murder  themselves  upon  receiving  an 
afihmt ;  intfepid  in  war,  they  are  believed  to  be 
sprung  from  the  terrible  Giagas  or  Jagas.  They 
are  extremely  ingenious,  and  easily  learn  whatever 
they  are  taught.  On  Boulama,  or  rather  Bulama, 
which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is 
enumerated  among  the  group  of  the  Bissagoes,  a 
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wlony  was  planted  in  179^  b]r  «^  assodallon  vfko 
awmned  their  name  from  tke  island.  Bolamft  is 
about  eighteai  miles  in  length,  and  in  flme  plaoes 
almost  as  many  in  breadth.  The  Umd  rises  gradu- 
ally from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  die  island, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  levelof 
the  sea,  and  lies  in  N.  lat.  IV  and  W.  long.  W* 
from  the  meridian  of  London.  When  settled  by 
Lieutenant  Philip  Bearer,  who  conducted  the  ex* 
pedition,  it  had  been  for  a  considMable  timeunin^ 
habited ;  the  Bissagoes  having  expelled  the  Biafit* 
nis»  tl|^  former  possessors,  and  only  resorting  to  it 
themselves  to  hunt,  and  plant  maize  and  rice ;  it 
had  been  at  three  diffiurent  times  proposed  to  the 
French  gov^nnent  for  colonization ;  in  I7OO  by 
De  la  Bnie,  in  1767  by  Demanet,  and  in  I787  by 
Barher,.an  Englishman  residing  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  central  situation  for  the 
oaasting  tirade  of  Afrioa,  its  proximity  to  the  Gam- 
bia, Grande,,  and  Nmiez  rivers,  recommended  it 
to  the  Managers  of  the  Bulama  Association  as  an 
'  eligible  situation  for  establishing  a  colony.  As  soon 
as  a  sub8<»ription  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences 
pf  the  voyage,  and  to  provide  necessaries  for  the 
colonists,  was  raised  by  the  Association,  three  ves- 
sris  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  11th  of  April 
with  97^  persons,  conducted  by  Mr  Dalrymple. 
As  the  subscription  had  not  only  been  filled  with 
extreme  precipitancy^  but  the  colonists  had  been 
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engaged  as  they  presented  themaehes^  wilfaoiit 
diacnminatioii,  the  greater  number  of  tiieae  per- 
s<m8  were  unprincipled  men*  of  ruined  fcMrtunea  and 
characters,  or,  aa  they  are  de8er3>ed  by  Mr  fiea^ar, 
**  drunken,  lazy,  diahofltiest,  impatioity  cowwda/' 
They  had  embarked  in  this  expedition,  without 
having  considered  either  the  difficulties  or  the  dan^ 
gers  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  wikboitt  havmg 
reflected  upon  the  di^rence  of  tlie  ^natmi  in 
which  they  were  to  be  placed,  from  that  to  wlueh 
they  had  been  accustomed.  The  views  of  the  sob- 
scribers  were  paatly  agricultural^  and  pardy  com* 
mercial.  The  m^ority  prapoaed  to  caltivate  oot^ 
ton,  sugar,  coifee,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  iriiileothav 
expected  to  establish  a  lucrative  covuneree  with  the 
natives  in  ivory,  wax,  and  the  other  pinductiimaof 
Africa.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  hopeis  neicr 
so  sanguine  as  when  it  is  williottt  foundation ;  but 
whatever  expectations  were  ^itertainad  by  the  co* 
lonists  before  their  arrival  in  Africa,  it  is  certain 
that  these  were  very  soon  dissipated.  The  vessel 
which  first  arrived  at  Bulam  having  neglected  to' 
procure  an  interpreter,  or  make  any  propositions  to 
the  Bissi^oes,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  inunedaatdy 
landed  a  party  of  men  to  take  possession.  Hie 
Bissagoes  of  Canabac,  who  did  not  clearly  comfn* 
hend  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding,  surprised 
this  party,  killed  seven  men  and  one  woman»  and 
carried  off  four  women  and  three^ildfen.    It  is 
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f^hm  Twy  difficult,  te  settle  liie  qoettioBs  of  riglifc 
attd  wrm^  between  the  rude  natives  of  a  eountiy, 
and  the  eol<mists  who  are  permitted  to  settle  in 
Xhdr  territcHries.  The  original  planters  of  New 
£ngland  having  discovered  a  hoard  of  Indian  conit 
belonging  to  the  natives,  carried  it  off  for  seed,  in* 
tendmg,  as  they  said,  *<  to  pay  the  Indians  whea 
^*  the  soil  paid  them/'  The  cokmists  of  Bulama^ 
however,  can  only  be  charged  with  want  of  tsantioa, 
ffince  the  ve8sel3  which  contained  the  goods  for  the 
purchase  of  the  island,  and  traffic  with  the  na* 
tives,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Instructed  by  this  pre-^ 
liininary  error,  Mr  Dalrymple  embariced  his  men, 
and  sailed  to  Bissao,  where  he  found  the  other  ves- 
sels»  From  Bissao  he  dispatched  a  sloop,  to  ex* 
plain  his  inteqitions  to  the  Canabacs,  and  bring 
back  the  wom^n  and  children  who  had  been  taken 
at  Bulama^  The  embassy  was  successfiil,  ai^d  on 
jthe  fi^h  of  June  179S,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  of  Bulama  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britnxif  far  ever  by  the  kings  af  Canabac.  The 
cession  of  the  island  of  Areas,  and  of  the  adjacent 
land  on  the  continent,  was  likewise  obtained  from 
the  kings  of  Ghinala,  on  the  Sd  of  August.  Though 
the  success  of  the  expedition  had,  as  yet,  exceeded 
probability,  the  greater  number  of  the  colonists 
were  miserably  disappointed.  Instead  of  finding 
mines  of  gold  ready  wrought,  or  sugar,  coffee,  cot* 
too,  a^d  ind^i  fit  for  manufacture,  they  had  found 
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^  9ml  cf  mrpnmg  ferlittfe^  i&dted,  but  whidb  H 
ms  neeessary  to  dear  and  cultmrte  befin-e  tbey 
could  deme  off  profit  iran  its  prddoctioiifl.  They 
limnd  that  it  waa  necesmry  to  build  homes  for  tbeir 
sbetoer,  to  plant  rice  and  mais^e  for  their  subaiat- 
ettice ;  andy  tfaerefinrev  dreading  the  taiciy  seaMm, 
and  efaagrined  al  the  Caimbacs,  both  on  account  of 
tkr  eoorage  tbey  had  displayed,  and  ef  their  in- 
doleace  in  laarring  the  island  in  so  bad  a  state 
of  cuItimtwiB,  they  all  tietumed  in  the  same  ships 
te^  England^  exeept  a  few  who  sailed  to  -Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies ;  and  Mr  Bearer  re- 
mained as  chief  of  the  colony,  with  twenty  men, 
{bur  womeui  and  four  children.  The  judicious 
diacriaiiantion  that  had  been  employed  in  the  choice 
of  colooiits  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  was  oat 
of  the  original  causes  which  had  so  rajM^y  swelled 
the  lists  of  the  Bulama  sobteribers  i  here,  from  in- 
attention to  this  circumstance,  the  majority  of 
those  who  went  out  with  Mr  Dalrymple  were  per* 
SODS  of  the  most  infamous  characters  and  vicious 
hstbits.  When  the  numerous  convicts  of  l^itain 
were  ileenstomed  to  be  transported  to  America,  Dr 
Franklin  thought,  that  the  only  method  by  which 
America  could  testify  her  gratitude,  was  by  return^ 
fa^  an  equal  number  of  rattlesnakes  to  her  mother 
country.  Yet  such  were  the  crew  ct  idlers,  drunk- 
ards, cowards,  and  assassins,  accustomed  to  live  in 
eipen  violation  of  Jaw,  who  were  left  with  Mr  Bea- 
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;  in  a  tttiiiitioii  where  no  specka  of  aatIiorit]r 
Goold  be  legally  enforced*  They  had  arrived  at 
the  most  improper  season  of  the  year»  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rains ;  and»  as  they  had 
brought  no  materials  for  buildings  the  timber  was 
then  growing  in  the  ground,  of  which  their  houses 
were  to  be  formed*  By  exposure  to  the  rains,  and  to 
the  yertical  rays  of  the  sun,  great  sickness  and  mor-* 
tality  were  produced,  before  any  buildings  could  be 
erected.  As  the  situation  of  Mr  Beaver  precluded 
every  idea  of  selection,  the  character  of  the  gru- 
mettas,  or  free  blacks,  engaged  as  labourers,  was 
equally  execrable  with  that  of  the  white  colonists : 
about  one-fourth  had  committed  murder  at  Bissao^ 
and  numbers  were  discharged  for  attempting  to 
stab  or  assassinate  others.  This  motley  and  vicious 
group,  not  all  the  fortitude  and  heroic  perseverance 
of  a  Beaver,  aided  by  the  exertions  of  some  virtu« 
ous  and  respectable  colonists,  could  inspire  with  a 
q^rit  of  industry,  order,  and  firmness.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  sickness  and  de^ndency,  the 
Uockhouse,  for  the  defence  and  accommoda^on  of 
the  settlers,  was  completed  in  November,  and  con- 
siderable progress  made  in  clearing  the  ground  Hffc 
plantations.  Immediately  afterwards,  they  were  a- 
lanned  by  thevisit  of  an  armed  body  of  the  Canabacs* 
commanded  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  notorious  for  his 
treachery,  and  famous  for  his  exploits.  He  was 
htard  by  one  of  the  grumettas  declaring  to  his  men> 
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'*  That  the  whites  were  all  dead,  or  nck^  except 
"  the  captain ;  that  they  were  his  people  whenever 
*^  he  pleased ;  that  he  had  put  them  there,  and, 
*'  whenever  he  chose,  could  take  them  away ;  that 
**  the^  were  his  chickens^**  an  expression  which  he 
commonly  applied  to  the  Biafaras,  to  denote  the£i- 
cility  with  which  they  are  made  prisoners.  Though 
the  active  force  of  Mr  Beaver  at  this  period  only 
amounted  to  four  colonists  and  six  grumettas,  his 
activity  and  vigilance  so  much  disconcerted  the 
Canabacs^  that  they  departed  without  any  act  of 
hostility.  The  panic  excited  by  this  visit  did  not, 
however,  subside  at  their  departure ;  and  Mr  Beaver 
was  deserted  by  all  the  grumettas  except  two,  who 
were  sent  to  Bissao  for  a  reinforcement,  and  by 
one  of  the  only  surviving  colonists  whom  sickness 
permitted  to  move.  When  they  left  Bulama,  there 
remained  only  one  man  fit  for  duty,  and  seven  that 
were  sick ;  so  that,  while  another  visit  of  the  Bis- 
sagoes  was  hourly  expected,  the  whole  colony  were 
hardly  aUe  to  dig  a  grave.  Before  the  return  of 
the  Canabacs,  Mr  Beaver  had  been  reinforced  by 
grumettas,  and  afterwards  a  much  stronger  party 
were  deterred  from  venturing  upon  hostilities,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  British  sloop  of  war  in  the  offing; 
Till  the  blockhouse  was  completed,  self-preser- 
vation had  obliged  the  colonists  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  but,  from  that  period,  the  irregularity  was 
discontinued,  and  Mr  Beaver  read  prayers  at  the 
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usual  time,  and  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  ar- 
tiUeiy  and  small  arms  in  the  evening.  The  Bia^ 
ims  and  Papels,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  of  Bis- 
sao,  had  always  exhibited  the  most  friendly  dispo- 
sitions. The  Biafaras  solicited  Mr  Beaver  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Ghinala*  and  also  at  Bulola,  seventy 
miles  up  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Pspels  had  sent  a  message  to  the  first  colonial  ves- 
sels who  arrived  at  Bissao,  to  induce  them  to  settle 
od  his  territories,  engaging  to  protect  them  against 
the  Portuguese,  who  wished  to  engross  the  trade 
€i£the  island.  In  the  meantime,  the  agents  of  the 
system  of  slavery  were  not  inactive.  Mr  Beaver's 
dispatches  were  detained  by  the  captain  to  whom 
they  were  committed ;  the  colony  was  represented 
as  infected  with  the  pestilence,  and  new  colonists 
were  deterred  from  engaging  in  the  expedition. 
As  no  vessels  arrived  with  supplies  of  stores,  or 
additional  colonists,  the  Association  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  colony ;  and,  as  the  co- 
lonists were  menaced  with  a  still  more  formidable 
attack  of  the  Bissagoes,  Mr  Beaver  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  repeated  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances of  the  remaining  colonists,  and  sailed  to 
Sierra  Leone,  where  he  arrived,  December  2Sd 
1793»  and  immediately  returned  to  Englimd.  Thus, 
after  the  expenditure  of  L.  10,000,  the  cdonisa- 
tion  of  Bulama  terminated  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
island,  which,  when  the  character  of  the  colonista 
is  considered,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  subject^ 
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of  tegnt  to  the  friends  of  humanity.  It 
howeTer,  be  regretted,  that  the  indefiU;igable  exer- 
tions and  powertui  talents  of  the  gallant  Beayer, 
which  enabled  him  so  long  to  maintain  an  aseoi- 
dancy  among  such  an  irreguhir,  mutinous,  and  dia^ 
orderly  band,  in  a  situation  of  such  difficulty  and 
danger,  were  crowned  with  no  better  success.  His 
condiict  continually  reminds  us  of  the  intr^d 
courage  of  Captain  Standish,  the  founder  of  the 
colony  of  New  England,  the  invincible  fortitude 
of  Captain  Smith,  who  planted  Virginia,  and  the 
energy  of  that  Benyowsky,  who  must  be  number- 
ed among  the  mqst  extraordinaiy  characters  erf*  his 
age,  whether  the  variety  and  danger  of  his  advai* 
tures,  or  the  vigour  and  capacity  ofhis  mind,  be 
considered.  At  his  return  to  England,  the  Bu- 
lama  Assodation,  sensible  of  the  value  of  diese 
exertions,  unanimously  voted  that  a  gold  medal 
diottld  be  given  to  Mr  Beaver,  as  a  testuncmy  of 
tliar  sense  of  the  ability,  zeal,  activity,  and  perse- 
verance, with  which,  under  many  difficulties,  he  had 
•  conducted  the  affiurs  of  the  colony. 

From  the  discovery  of  Western  Africa  by  the 
Ptortiiguese,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, die  same  iniquitous  commercial  jffinciples 
coBtinoed  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  white 
men  with  their  sable  brethren,  to  degrade  the 
BCfto,  and  to  disgraee  the  European*    The  iu* 


meme  eSSce  of  ^iae?ery  Ml  continued  to  insiiit 

tlie  eyes  of  the  sons  of  freedom ;  and,  vndeterwd 

by  the  groans  of  anguirii,  ihe  rhaktng  of  dmiM^ 

and  the  echo  of  the  whip  that  reaoimded  througk 

the  pile,  free  men  Tiolated  the  Uberty  of  mbkk 

they  boasted,  by  assuming  die  lash  of  the  taric^ 

master.     Who  first  attempted  to  demoladi  the  la- 

^mal  prison-house,  and  to  raise  over  its  nins  tbe 

tempie  of  freedom  ?  Who  first  attempted  to  «iiidi« 

cate  insulted  humanity,  and  to  burst  the  diaiMVvUdi 

the  aanction  of  ages  had  rivetted  ?    Tbe  SwedUi 

nation  may  chum  the  glory  of  fonmng  the  £nt 

specific  plan  for  alleriaitiog  the  evils  vrfaieh  tfie  in* 

human  man-trade  has  occasioned  in  Africa ;  and 

the  Danes  of  carrying  into  execution  the  first  agrik 

cultural  establiatonent,  for  inatructii^  the  aegroes 

in  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  soil,  and  teaching 

them  to  avenge  their  wrongs  on  the  abett(xrB  rf 

slavery,  by  rearing  a  bulwark  for  fteedora  «  tht 

Land  of  Sbves. 

The  Swedish  design  of  estaUishing  a  colony  ia 
Africa,  which,  by  its  original  otganizatioa,  might 
exclude  every  political,  financial,  and  meroafit^ 
principle,  that  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  liap- 
][Hness  of  mankind,  though  it  only  terminated  m 
explmmg  a  part  of  that  eontinent,  originated  ih 
.  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives;  ik  iikt 
yetct  1799,  some  meiabers  iff  a  society  formed  fbr 
d^Bhsmg  Hiose  principles  of  cfvSiaatioa  wbicfa  t^ 
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peered  to  be  best  calculated  for  promotiiig  social 
orda-  and  general  happiness,  met  at  Norkiopii^  in 
Sweden,  to  consider  the  colonization  and  cultiva- 
tion  of  waste  lands  in  Europe,  upon  philanthroptc 
principles.  What  seemed  impracticable  in  Europe, 
fimn  the  jarring  interests  and  fluctuating  politics  of 
her  powers,*— the  erection  of  a  community,  who 
might  hare  the  privil^e  of  enacting  its  own  laws, 
coining  its  own  money,  and  exempting  its  members 
from  imprisonment  for  debt,— was  deemed  practi- 
cable <m  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  To  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  which  had  a  more  extensiye  ob* 
ject  than  even  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race, 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  appeared  to  be  the 
opposition  which  it  would  necessarily  receire  from 
the  slaye-trade ;  a  specific  plan  was  howev^  form- 
ed, and  a  charter,  empowering  forty  families  to 
settle  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  under  the 
protection  of  Sweden,  to  otganize  their  own  go- 
vernment, to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  estaUish 
a  society  entirely  independent  of  Europe,  was  pro- 
jmred  from  his  Swedish  majesty  GuSbwus  IIL 
through  the  influence  of  the  chamberlain  Ubic 
Nordonkiold.  The  only  conditions  annexed  to 
those  privileges  were,  that  the  society  should  de- 
fray the  expences  of  their  expedition  and  establish- 
ment, and  net  infringe  the  territories  possessed  or 
churned  by  other  European  powers.  The  execu- 
jkian  of  this  plan  was,  for  some  time,  retarded  by 
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die  Amencan  war ;  but,  as  it  was  judged  expedi- 
ent, as  •  pnjpanitoiy  step,  to  explore  Western 
Afriea,  the  Association  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  mercantile  house  of  M.  Chauyell  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  to  conduct  an  expedition  of  discovery  at 
their  joint  expence.  In  this  expedition  embarked 
Wadstrom^  who  was  an  enthusiast  with  respect  to 
colonization ;  Sparrman  and  Arrhenius^  who  were 
enthusiasts  in  natural  science  ;  while  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  joint  employe*  M.  Chauoeilf  coincided 
.  entirely  with  the  financial  views  of  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty, who  loved  gold  much  better  than  any  other 
natural  production.  These  adventurers  left  Sweden 
in  May  1787,  on  their  journey  to  Paris,  where, 
through  the  representations  of  Baron  Stael  von 
Holstein,  Swedish  ambassador,  they,  after  some  de- 
lay, procured  from  the  Mareschal  de  Castries,  mi- 
nister at  war  and  of  the  colonies,  orders  to  thie  sn- 
perindendents  of  all  the  French  factories,  as  wdl 
as  to  their  consuls  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  to  af- 
ford them  every  possible  assistance  at  the  expenoe 
of  government.  They  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  August  1787>  cmd  arrived  at  Goree  about  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  where  they  were^  received 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  with  the  utmost  po- 
liteness. His  departure  to  Europe,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  rendered  abortive  their  expectations  of  as- 
sistance from  the  agents  of  the  Senegal  Company, 
who  refused  to  furnish  them  with  those  goods  which. 
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were  absolutely  aecesstry  fer  their  pnposed  ex* 
pedition  into  die  interior  of  the  bomtry.  The 
genend  war,  excited  by  the  npacmis  and  ofptes^ 
me  monopoly  exercised  by  the  Senegal  Company, 
whose  cii{ndity  ewen  extended  to  parrots  and  nata* 
nd  cnriosities,  rendered  the  interior  entirely  inac- 
oeasiUe«  Tliese  unexpected  and  irrenstible  events 
obl^ed  Wadstrom  and  his  companions  to  return  to 
Europe,  with  the  observaticms  which  they  had  made 
on  the  coast,  and  theoral  infonnation  which  they  had 
been  able  to  procure  concemingthe  interior  regions. 
To  these  travellerB,  Cape  Verd  appeared  to  be  the 
most  efigiUe  situation  for  a  new  odony,  bat  it 
was  claimed  by  the  French,  who  had  twice  pur- 
chased the  whole  peninsula.  Almost  surrounded 
by  die  sea,  abounding  in  bold  elevations,  and  rich 
valleys  watered  with  springs,  it  seemed  to  be  as 
healthful,  fertile,  and  defensible,  as  any  part  of 
that  coast,  within  a  convenient  distance  from  Eu- 
rope. After  Cape  Verd,  the  most  proper  situa- 
tions seemed  to  be  Cape  Monte  and  Cspe  Mesu- 
rado.  These  districts  have  been  descrOied  by  Des 
Matdiais,*    Villauk,   Philips, t,   Atkins,}   Bos- 


*  The  voyage  of  the  Chevalier  des  Marchais  to  GiuQea, 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  Cayenne,  in  17S5-6-7»  was  publish- 
ed by  Labat  at  Amsterdam  in  1731,  in  4  vols.  Svo,  with  maps 
by  D*AuvlUe.  Tbe  Chevalier  a^iean  to  have  been  a  man  of 
;  ability,  and  an  adept  m  6mwm^  ^aaoaUry,  aod  oafi- 
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auttiy «  aad  Smith^t  as  plewmt, salubrious,  and  fa- 
tile*  Cape  Monte  is  represented  as  the  paradise  of 


gation.  His  engaging  address,  and  knowledge  of  the  nume- 
rous languages  on  the  coast,  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  cari« 
o^7»  hy  applying  to  the  original  sources  of  ioformation, 
without  hazard  of  imposition.  His  observations  chiefly  re- 
late to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and 
Ardra. 

f  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  along  the  coast  of  Guinea  to 
Whidah,  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  and  tbeace  to  Barbadoes^ 
in  1698-4,  by  Captain  Thomas  Philips,  contains  many  curi- 
ous observations  en  the  country,  the  people,  their  m«Bners» 
forts,  trade,  &c.  but  is  exceedingly  verbose,  and  crowded 
with  minute  nautical  remarks  on  the  winds,  and  the  course 
of  sailing.  It  is  inserted  in  the  >6th  voL  of  Churchill's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages. 

^  Atkins'  Voyage  to  Guinea,  Brasil,  and  the  West  Indies, 
in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Swallow,  of  wiiich  the  author  was 
surgeon,  was  published  at  London  in'  1 737-  He  makes  manj 
curious  remarks  on  the  colour,  manners,  habits,  language, 
customs,  and  religions  of  the  negroes,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  cannibals  among  them. 

*  Bosman  was  chief  factor  at  the  Dutch  fort  of  St  George 
D'Elmina,  and  composed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prcacnt 
century,  a  Description  of  tbe  Coast  of  Guinea,  divided  ixM 
the  Gold,  Slave,  and  Ivory  Coasts,  in  the  Dutch  language^ 
which  was  soon  translated  into  English.  His  observationa 
are  generally  exact,  though  never  profound,  and  he  often  af* 
fecta  a  kind  of  broad  Dutch  humour,  which  bearsb  howevo^ 
little  resemblance  to  genuine  wit. 

t  Soiith's  Voyage  to  Guinea  was  printed  aft  X^ondon  ia 
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Oamca,  watered  with  rivulets  and  springs^  spread^ 
ing  in  vast  meadows  and  plains,  interrupted  by 
groves  perpetuaUy  green,  the  leaves  of  which  resem* 
ble  laurel.     Rice,  millet,  and  maize,  are  produ- 
ced in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Guinea;  and  orange,  lemon,  almond,  and  palm 
trees,  are  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  sml. 
It  is  placed,  by  D'Anville,  in  7*  40'  N.  lat.    Cape 
Mesurado,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
leagues  from  Cape  Monte,  is  a  detached  mountain, 
ateep  and  elevated  towards  the  sea,  with  a  gentle 
declivity  on  the  land  side.     The  summit  forms  a 
level  plain.     It  lies  in  N.  lat.  6'  34/.     The  adja- 
cent country  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  sugar- 
canes,  indigo,  and  cotton  without  cultivation,  with 
red-wood  of  the.  best  quality.     The  natives  are  o{ 
a  large  size,  strong,  and  well  proportioned  ;  their 
mien  is  bold  and  maitial ;  their  courage  intrepid, 
and  they  are  tenacious  and  jealous  of  their  liberty. 
They  think  justly,  speak  correctly,  and  perfectly 
nnderstsnd  their  own  interest,  and  are  therefore, 
fond  of  gain,  while  they  appear  very  disinterested. 
Their  friendship  is  constant,  their  afiection  to  their 


1745.  It  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  some  imperfect 
materials  left  bj  Mr  Smith,  who  was  surveyor  to  the  Royal 
African  Company,  and  the  accounts  of  other  authors,  par« 
ticularly  Bosman,  from  whom  the  account  of  Benin  is  co- 

Biev« 
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cbSdreB  tender^  and  they  are  much  more  jealous 
of  the  chastity  of  their  married  than  their  unmar- 
ried women*  Th^ir  women  cultivate  the  fields  in 
concert,  educate  their  children  with  great  earct 
and  exert  themselves  to  acquire  and  retain  the  af* 
fection  of  their  husbands.  More  happy  than  many 
of  their  neighbours,  they  unite  elegance  with  con- 
vaiience  in  the  construction  of  their  houses,  their 
furniture,  and  domestic  utensils,  as  well  as  their 
manner  of  eating*  The  poverty  of  their  language, 
and  the  paucity  of  their  ideas,  deprive  them  of  the 
pleas\u*es  of  lively  and  variegated  conversation,  and 
this  deficiency  will  not  be  supplied  by  the  preva- 
lent practice  of  polygamy.  The  purity  of  the  air, 
the  goodness  of  the  water,  the  fertility  of  the  8oil» 
and  the  aversion  of  the  natives  to  war,  and  to  the 
dave-trade,  render  the  country  extremely  populous. 
Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry,  confused,  and 
void  of  regular  principles.  Their  fetiches  chai^ 
with  their  caprice,  and  seem  to  be  r^arded  by 
many  as  a  mere  species  of  household  furniture.  A 
negro  told  Villault,  that  white  men  worshipped 
God,  but  black  men  prayed  to  the  Devil,  to  avert 
the  evil  which  he  caused.  When  Snoek  inquired 
what  religion  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte  pro- 
fessed, they  answered,  that  it  consisted  in  obeying 
their  chiefs,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
what  was  above  them.  The  sun  is  the  general  ob- 
ject of  their  adoration,  but  their  worship  is  voluQ- 


tary^  Sid  imacMvqpaaied  with  migniSeent 
niet.  This  deicriptioii  oi  a  people  is  fkYounblew 
if  compared  with  Mine  of  the  adjacent  regi<»8^ 
**  where,''  to  uae  the  plain  expressions  of  Loyer,  * 
who  visited  Issini,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  1701» 
*<  we  meet  with  kingdoms  whose  monarchs  are 
'*  peasants,  towns  that  are  built  of  nothing  but 
^  reeds,  sailing  vessels  formed  oat  of  a  single  tree: 
•«  ..where  we  meet  with  nations  who  live  witluNit 
"  care,  qpeak  without  rule,  transact  business  with«^ 
**  out  writing,  and  walk  about  without  clothes  :•-*« 
**  peo^e,  who  live  partly  in  the  water  like  fish, 
*<  and  partly  in  the  hdes  of  the  earth  like  wofnis» 
**  which  they  resemble  in  nakedness  and  insensi- 
^*  Inlity^''  The  length  of  the  river  Mesuitido  is 
unknown,  but  it  originates  in  a  rich  coub^,  whidi 
the  negroes  term  Alam,  or  the  Country  of  God. 
'  What  the  benevolent  Wadstrom  was  unable  to 
accomplish,  was  effected  by  the  Danes,  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr  Isert.  The  mass 
of  information,  concerning  Africa,  which  he  had 
accumulated,  appeared  to  be  so  interesting  to  the 
Danish  ministry,  that  he  was  directed  to  retun^ 


*  Godfrey  Loyer^  apostolical  prefect  of  the  Jesuit  Mis* 
sion»  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  published  at  Paris,  in  1714,  a 
Helation  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Kingdom  of  Issini,  or  Assmee* 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  GKitnes,  with  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try^  the  terpper^  BianneiS)  and  religion  of  the  natiiTes. 
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to  make  observations  on  the  countiy*  His  report 
ivas  so  fiivourdile,  that  he  was  then  empowered  to 
pitch  upon  an  eligible  situation  for  a  edonjj  and 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  he  should  deem  it  to 
lie  pncticable*  Dr  Isert  intended  to  have  made 
huf  first  attempt  on  a  large  and  beautiful  island  in 
the  river  Volta;  but,  being  opposed  by  the  na* 
tives,  through  the  machinations  of  the  white  slaye* 
traders,  he  fixed  upon  the  mountains  of  Aquapim^ 
sixty  miles  above  Aci^a,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Volta,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  latitude  of  the  colony,  and  about  thirty 
miles  fnmi  the  river  Pony,  which  is  navigable  for 
canoes*  The  situation  is  reckoned  disadvantageous 
fbr  eemmeree,  but  more  salubrious  than  any  other 
part  of  the  coast*  Dr  Isert,  in  his  letters  to  his 
faCher,  published  in  1788,  declares,  that  the  na- 
tives (^  Aquapim  live  in  a  state  of  social  harmony, 
whk^  mspired  him  with  the  idea  of  paradisaiod 
happiness  and  simplicity,  and  that  the  soil  yielded 
the  most  luxuriant  crops  with  very  little  labour. 
Oninea  com,  millet,  and  cotton,  have  been  culti- 
vated by  the  colonists  with  great  success,  and  the 
Danish  government  sent  out  a  skilful  farmier  to  in- 
troduce the  plough.  Tlie  exertions  of  Dr  Isert 
havii^  terminated  in  his  death,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Roer,  who,  to  great  botanical  knowledge,  add- 
ed much  experience  in  West  Indian  cultivation, 
wtts  iqppointed  to  succeed  him.    Mr  flint,  who 
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superintended  the  infant  colony  till  his  arrivaly 
founded  another  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaim, 
nearer  Acra,  where  the  soil  was  extremely  fertile^ 
but  where  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  were  not  sa 
distinct  as  at  Aquapim*  The  sister  of  this  gentle* 
man»  with  that  humanity  which  distinguishes  the 
softer  sex,  accompanied  her  brother  to  Aqu^im, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  in  needle- 
work, cotton-spinning,  and  other  branches  of  fe- 
male industry. 

The  district  of  Acra,  which  contains  Aquapiniy 
is  subject  to  the  king  of  Aquamboey  whose  mati- 
time  territory  is  very  inconsiderable,  though  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. The  Aquamboans  are  a  bold  martial  race  ot 
men,  and,  like  the  other  Coromantyn  n^;roes»  as 
the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  denominated, 
extremely  addicted  to  war,  in  which,  from  the  fluc- 
tuating nature  of  their  government,  they  are  ctm^ 
tinuaUy  engaged..  Their  chief  exercises  nnlinnit^ 
despotism,  and  hence  the  proverbial  saying  on  the 
coast,  that  at  Aquamboe,  there  are  only  two  classes 
of  men,  the  royal  family  and  the  slaves.  The 
Aquamboans  are  formidable  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours, though  frequently  engaged  in  intestine  dis- 
sensions. The  Acranese  foimerly  composed  an  in- 
dependent state,  but  were  conquered  by  the  Aquam- 
l)oans  in  1680,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion, with  their  kmg,  emigrated  to  little  fogo. 
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On  the  west  of  Aquamboe  lies  the  powerful  state 
of  Akim,  sometimes  denomii»ted  Akam,  Achem, 
and  Accany,  which  occupies  almost  all  the  interior 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  supposed  by  the  natives 
of  the  coast  to  extend  to  Barbary.     Akim,  or  Ae- 
cany,  was  formerly  a  monarchy,  but,  being  involv- 
ed in  domestic  factions,  its  power  was  diminished, 
and  its  government  changed  to  the  republican  form. 
It  frequently,  howeyer,  asserts  its  supremacy  over 
the  kingdoms  on  the  coast,  and  the  king  of  Aquam- 
boe can  only  avoid  subjection  by  exciting  civil  dis-* 
aensions  among  the  Accanese.     The  Accanese  are 
represented  as  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  interior  kingdoms  of  Africa,  particularly 
Tonouwah,  Gago,  and  Meczara^  by  which  Muz- 
aook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  seems  to  be  intended. 
They  are  a  bold  intrepid  nation,  much  esteemed 
as  well  as  feared  by  their  neighbours,  for  their  ho- 
nesty and  fair-dealing  in  commerce.     The  north- 
em  border  of  Akim  extends  to  Tonouwah,  deno- 
minated also  Inta,  Assient^,  or  Assentai,  from  its 
capital  city  of  that  name,  which  stands  about  eigh- 
teen days'  journey  from  the  Gold  Coast.     The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  are  reported,  by  Mr  Norris, 
to  have  often  attempted,  without  success,  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  coast  through  the  torrid 
tones  of  the  Fantees  and  their  confederates. 

The  different  nations  of  the  Gold  Coast  resem-^ 
ble  the  negroes  of  Acra  and  Aquamboe  in  theit 

VOL.  n.  T 
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manners,  customs,  and  religious  opinions.  They 
all  believe  in  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  all  things.  But  in  order  to  fix  their 
ideas,  they  require  some  definite  figure,  and  gene- 
rally invest  him  with  the  human  form,  as  the 
most  perfect.  To  believe  in  a  behig  devoid  of 
form,  seems  to  the  negro  a  belief  in  nothing,  fyr 
his  only  test  of  the  truth  of  an  idea,  is  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  conception.  To  this  supreme  being 
prayers  are  often  oflfered,  when  his  worshippers 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  as  the  most  Se- 
rious emblem  of  his  majesty.  Loyer  gives  us  a 
formula  of  morning  prayer  used  at  Issini.  <*  My 
**  God  give  me  this  day  rice  and  yams  ;  give  me 
**  gold  and  aigris  ;  *  give  me  slaves  and  riches ; 
*<  give  me  health,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  active 
'*  and  swifi;."  The  same  inaccuracy  of  thinking, 
the  same  vague  manner  of  expression,  the  same  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  propositions,  the  terms  of 
which  are  indefinite  and  obscure,  that  have  oc* 
casioned  so  many  incurable  religious  disBensions 
among  civilized  nations,  have  produced  a  diversity 


*  The  Aigris  is  a  stone  of  a  greenish  blue  colour,  suppos* 
ed  to  be  a  species  of  jasper,  small  perforated  pieces  of  which, 
valued  at  their  weight  in  gold,  and  used  for  money,  like  the 
cowry  shells  which  pass  current  in  the  countries  along  the 
Niger,  from  Bambara  to  Cassina,  at  ten  times  their  value  in 
Bengal. 
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«f  sects  among  the  negroes.  The  chief  of  these 
sectaries  are  the  believers  in  two  principles,  the 
evil  and  the  good,  the  African  and  the  European ; 
but  as  the  negroes  seldom  disturb  themselves 
about  the  inconsistency  of  their  opinions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  clear  statement  of  their  doctrines; 
ibr  they  express  their  sentiments  as  they  occur, 
and  generally  have  the  seeds  of  contradiction  lurk- 
ing in  their  minds.  The  Africans  seem  original- 
ly to  have  represented  their  deity  as  black  like 
themselves  ;  but  they  have  been  informed  by  Eu- 
ropeans, that  this  black  deity  is  the  devil  of  the 
whites,  and  essentially  eviL  Where  they  are  con- 
tented with  the  productions  of  their  soil,  and  their 
own  manner  of  life,  they  represent  the  evil  deity 
as  white,  the  protector  of  white  men,  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  the  white  men  have 
brought  upon  the  negroes  ;  and  the  good  deity, 
the  protector  of  the  Africans,  as  black.  But 
where  the  negroes  are  discontented,  they  repre- 
sent the  black  deity  as  mischievous  and  cruel, 
taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  them  with  nume- 
rous evils  i  and  the  God  of  the  whites  as  benevo- 
lent and  kind,  bestowing  upon  them,  in  abundance, 
fine  clothes,  silks,  and  brandy.  Artus  told  them^ 
that  their  deity  did  not  neglect  them,  who  furnish- 
ed them  with  gold,  palm-wine,  fruits,  cows,  goats, 
fowls,  and  fish  ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  them  that  these  were  derived  from  the 
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Deity.  "  The  earth,**  said  they,  "  ^ves  us  gold ; 
^'  the  earth  yields  us  maiee  and  rice ;  the  sea  af- 
**  fords  us  fish,  but  if  we  do  not  labour  ourselves, 
^  we  may  starve,  before  our  God  help  us.  Our 
**  cattle  produce  young  without  the  assistance  of 
**  God  ;  and  for  fruits,  we  are  indebted  to  the  For- 
**  toguese,  who  planted  the  trees ;  so  that  we  have 
**  no  obligation  to  our  God,  as  the  Europeans  to 
"  their  benevolent  Deity."  They  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  rain  descended  from  God,  to  render 
the  earth  fruitful,  the  trees  productive,  and  to  wash 
down  gold  from  the  mountains.  The  latter  effect 
of  rain  is  common  in  the  gold  countries.  An  in- 
land n^o  being  sold  to  a  slave  ship,  prayed  fer* 
vently  for  rain  ;  and  being  interrogated  tbe  cause, 
answered,  that  it  might  wash  down  gold  to  his 
friends,  and  enable  them  to  redeem  him.  This 
idea  of  partiality  in  the  Deity,  has  induced  some 
to  believe,  that,  after  death,  the  virtuous  will  be 
tnnsported  to  the  lands  of  the  whites,  and  be 
changed  into  white  men.  Others,  by  a  fiction 
more  honourable  to  themselves,  suppose,  that,  in 
die  beginning,  God  having  created  blade  and  white 
men,  gave  the  former  their  choice  of  two  gifts, 
gold,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
tbe  blacks,  having  chosen  gold,  and  left  learning 
to  the  whites,  God,  offended  at  their  avarice,  con- 
demned them  to  be  slaves  to  tbe  whites  for  ever. 
Conoeming  the  creation  of  man,  however,  diffi^r- 

10 
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enfc  dfMaions  prevail ;  for,  beaMes  thoge  who  yttri- 
birte  his  creation  to  the  Deity,  there  are  some  who 
belieTe  that  he  was  formed  by  Ananskf  an  enor- 
mous spider,  and  others  who  {ureteBd  that  he 
enesged  from  caves  and  holes  in  the  earth.  Their 
notions  fluctuate  in  the  same  uncertain  manner 
wifcb  vespect  to  a  future  stajte,  wbich  the  majority 
beUeve*  though  some  admit  tHeir  ignorwce  eon^ 
coming  it.  Others  9u^K)ses  that  the  deceased  ace 
immediately  conveyed  to  a  &mous  river,  named 
Bosmanque,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  God 
osunines  their  past  lives,  and  inquires  whether 
tliey  have  observed  the  religious  festivals,  abstained 
from  fovbidden  £ood,  and  kept  their  oaths  inviola- 
bly ?  If  the  result  of  this  exapE^ination  be  favour^ 
able,  they  are  gently  wafted  ov^  the  river  to  a 
land  of  pure  happiness,  resembling  the  Paradise  of 
Mahomet;  if  unfavourablje,  the  Deity  plunges  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  are  drowned,  and  buried 
in  eternal  oblivion.  This  is  deviously  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  Mahometan  doctrine.  Others 
beUeve  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  idea  of 
ghosts  is  extremely  common;  and,  like  the  vulgar 
opinion  in  Britain,  the  inexpiated  crimes  of  the  de- 
eeased  are  supposed  to  cause  their  souls  to  wander  af- 
ter death.  Atkins  relates,  that  it  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  negroes,  who  are  able  to  speak  English, 
thirf;,  **  after  death,  the  honest  goodee  man  go  to 
^^  Godee,  livee  very  well,  have  a  goodee  wif^ygoodee 
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^*  victuals,  &«• ;  but  if  a  rogue  and  cheatee,  he  must 
'^  be  to^d  here  and  there,  never  stilL"  The  ne- 
groes regard  death  with  the  greatest  horror :  ac- 
cording to  Bosman,  no  person,  on  pain  of  death, 
durst  presume  to  mention  death  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  Whidah. 

The  opinions  concerning  fetiches,  termed  Obi 
by  the  Africans  in  the  West  Indies,  are  extremdy 
obscure ;  but  if  we  may  trust  Loyer,  who  attend- 
ed particularly  to  the  subject,  they  are  not  wor- 
shipped as  deities,  but  regarded  as  charms.  The 
negroes  are  taught,  by  tradition,  to  regard  them 
as  the  dispensers  of  good  and  evil,  by  means  of 
some  occult  qualities,  which  they  derive  from  Grod, 
who  is  the  creator  of  fetiches,  which  he  has  sent 
upon  the  earth  for  the  good  of  mankind*  The  word 
fetiche,  or  feitisso,  is  Portuguese,  and  si^ifies  a 
charm  ;  and  the  supposed  power  of  the  fetiche  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  occult  virtue  of  charms, 
lucky  and  unlucky  numbers,  and  other  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  observances,  which  has  such  gene- 
ral influence  on  weak  and  unthinking  minds,  and 
to  which  the  greatest  unbelievers  often  attach  im- 
plicit credit.  Gamesters,  sailors,  and  others,  who, 
according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  are  under  the  do- 
mination of  that  occult  power,  termed  chance,  or 
who  are  placed  in  situations  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate,  or  even  to  conjecture,  the  future 
event  firom  the  number  of  circumstances  by  which 
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it  is  iBflnenced,  are  observed  to  place  the*  greatest 
coi^dence  in  charms.  For  the  same  reasons,  the 
negroes,  whose  whole  life,  from  the  unsettled  na- 
ture of  their  governments,  and  the  number  of  acci* 
dents  to  which  thej  are  exposed,  resembles  a  game 
of  hazard,  ought  to  be  more  superstitious  and  ad* 
dieted  to  channs  than  other  men.  This  is  what 
really  happens ;  and  the  negroes  not  only  believe 
in  charms,  but  days  and  periods  are  reckoned  lucky 
and  unlucky.  They  choose  their  fetiches  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy ;  one  selects  the  teeth  of  a  dog» 
t^r,  or  civet-cat,  an  e^,,  or  the  bone  of  a  bird ; 
while  another  pitches  upon  a  piece  of  red  or  yel- 
low wood,  the  branch  of  a  thorn,  the  head  of  a  goat^ 
monkey,  or  parrot.  From  the  fetiche  thus  chosen, 
they  expect  assistance  on  all  occasions,  and  vow  to 
perform  some  kind  of  worship  to  it.  In  honour  of 
it,  they  deprive  themselves  of  some  pleasure,  com* 
monly  abstaining  from  some  particular  kind  of 
meat  or  drink;  so  that  one  man  eats  no  beef, 
goats'  flesh  or  poultry,  and  another  drinks  no  palm- 
wine  or  brandy.  From  the  opposition  of  personal 
interests  results  the  opposition  of  charms  or  fetiches ; 
and  the  virtue  of  a  fetiche  is  always  determined  by 
the  success  of  its  possessor.  A  negro  who  is  un- 
suocessfiil,  or  who  su£Pers  any  great  misfortune,  at- 
tributes it  to  the  weakness  of  his  fetiche,  and  has. 
immediately  recourse  to  another,  or  applies  to  aj^e- 
tissero,  or  priest,  to  procure  him  one  more  power- 
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fill.    They  bdieve  that  the  fetiche,  by  the  pretid- 
mg  inteUigciioe  that  reaides  in  it,  aees^  speaks,  and 
narrowly  inspects  dU  their  actions,  punishing  the 
vicious,   and  rewarding  the  virtuous.     For  thiB 
reason,  they  cover  it  carefully,  or  place  it  out  of 
view,  whenever  they  perform  any  improper  action. 
This  office  of  the  fetiche  is  supposed  by  the  ne- 
groes of  Benin  to  be  performed  by  tbe  shadow  of 
every  man,  which  they  believe  to  be  a  real  being, 
that  in  another  world  shall  give  a  true  aecount  of 
aU  his  actions.     These  fetiches,  when  remarkably 
successful,  become  the  tutelary  guardians  of  famitiesp 
and  are  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  ^ir  on- 
ginal  possessors,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Teraphim  or  household  gods  of 
the  Aramoeans,  which  they  frequently  resemble  in 
form.     At  Elmina  and  Acra,  they  often  conaist  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  is  carved  a  human  bead, 
without  body,  arms,  or  limbs.     Besides  private 
fetiches  appropriate  to  individuals,  there  are  others 
of  a  more  public  nature,  whose  influence  ext^ids 
to  particular  cantons  or  districts.     These  are  fre- 
quently remarkable  monntains,  rocks,  trees,  lakes, 
and  rivers.      The  Acranese  attributed  the  con* 
quest  of  their  country  by  the  Aquambnma,  to  the 
conversion  of  one  of  these  sacred  lakes  into  a  adt- 
pit,  by  the  Portuguese.  Of  this  species  seemsto  have 
been  the  Snake  worship  of  the  Whidaneae,  who  be- 
lieved in  one  supreme  God,  thougb  they  worship- 
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pwl  one  species  of  serpent,  as  the  most  powerful 
fetiches,  especially  one  of  immense  siae,  which 
they  termed  the  Grandfather  of  the  snakes.  With 
the  discoveiy  of  this  snake,  at  some  fortunate  pe- 
riod, the  snake- worship  prohaUy  originated ;  for 
the  ancient  Whidanese  related,  that  they  found 
him  when  he  deserted  another  country  on  account 
of  its  wickedness.  This  snake-worship,  therefore, 
pxes^its  no  inexplicable  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  for  it  resolves  into  the  more 
general  doctrine  of  fetiches,  which  is  only  a  species 
of  the  c<m»non  belief  in  the  virtue  of  charms. 

Dabomy  is  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country ;  the 
sQik  is  a  deep,  rich,  reddish  clay,  intermixed  with 
atmdf  scarcely  contakung  a  stone  of  the  sise  of  an  egg 
in  the  whole  country.  It  is  extremely  productive  of 
nwK^  millet,  beans,  yams,  potatoes,  cassada,  plan- 
tsiii,  and  the  banana ;  indigo,  cotton ^  tobacco,  palm- 
oil,  and  sugar  are  raised,  as  well  as  a  species  of  Uack 
{leppen  Bread,  and  a  species  of  liquor,  or  rather 
diluted  gruel,  are  formed  of  the  lotus  berry.  Ani* 
mala,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  numerous,  and  the 
lakes  abound  in  fish.  The  maritime  districts  of 
Whidah  and  Ardra,  before  they  were  ruined  by 
the  DahiMnans,  were  hi^ly  cultivated  and  beauti- 
iWI«  ^'  The  vast  number  and  variety  of  tall  and 
^^  spreading  trees,''  says  Smith,  *'  seeming  as  if 
^*  they  had  been  planted  for  decoration,  fields  of 
^*  the  most  lively  verdure,  almost  wholly  devoted 
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<<  vere^  :  I  preftr  death  at  any  tuae."  Soaii 
afterwards,  this  offcer  found  hinaalf  left  almeafc 
alone  in  his  post,  after  detaching  the  flower  of  hia 
troops  to  the  assiatanee  of  his  compaaioas.  Per- 
ceiving that  it  was  impossible  to  retrieve  affiira,  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  called  for  hia  large 
stools  or  chair,  dismissed  his  attendants,  sat  down, 
and  singly  awaited  the  attaek.  Wh&i  the  eneaiy 
advanced,  he  stood  up  and  fired  his  mu^et  till  he 
was  surrounded,  when  he  drew  his  sahie,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  thickest  ranks,  where,  after  killing 
numbers,  he  was  overpowered  and  taken  priamiw. 
The  king  of  Dahomy,  who  highly  approved  of  hia 
eonduct,  paid  his  ransom,  but  he  refused  to  retum* 
and  observing  to  the  messenger,  diat,  ^*  though  he 
^  might  perh^  be  the  most  u^  of  his  mi||e8ty*8 
^*  subjects,  yet  there  were  none  more  loyal,''-*- 
stabbed  hims(slf  with  his  sword.  Another  Daho- 
man  general,  being,  about  to  engage  the  Pqpoes, 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  drank  success  to  the 
arms  of  his  king,  and,  dashing  the  glass  to  pieoea, 
wished,  ^^  that  if  he  was  unsuoceasfiil,  he  might 
^'  not  survive  the  disgrace,  but  perish  like  the  glaaa 
^  which  he  broke."  The  metaphors  and  idioma- 
tical  expressions  of  this  nation  have  generally  »  re- 
ference to  their  bodily  strength  and  the  sharpness 
of  their  swords.  The  significant  titles  which  the 
king  assumes,  are  termed  his  Strang  names.  When 
the  king  prohibit^  the  minstrels  from  enterii^  np- 
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est  a  disagreeable  subject,  he  announces  that  the 
tape  is  too  strong  for  him*  The  modem  history 
of  the  Dahomans  realizes  M  that  history  has  re- 
ceded of  aoci^it  Laced^noHy  and  of  those  Lace'* 
devonians  of  the  n(Hrth,  the  inhabitants  of  Joms- 
biugh)  who  were  forbidden  to  mention  the  name 
of  FeoTf  even  in  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and 
who  proudly  declared  that  they  would  %ht  their 
enemies,  though  they  were  stronger  than  the  Gods* 
Saxo  relates,  that  when  Frotho,  king  o£  Denmark, 
wad  tsken  prisoner  in  battle,  he  obstinately  refused 
to  accept  of  life,  declaring,  that  the  restoration  of 
his  kingdom  and  treasures  could  never  restore  his 
honour,  but  that  future  ages  would  always  say, 
Frotho  has  been  taken  by  his  enemy.  The  palace 
of  the  king  of  Dahomy  is  an  extensive  building  of 
bamboo  and  mud^walled  huts,  surrounded  by  a 
mud^wall  about  twenty  feet  high,  inclosing  a  qua- 
drangular space  of  about  a  mile  square.  The  en- 
trance to  the  king's  apartment  is  paved  with  hu- 
man skulls,  the  lateral  walls  adorned  with  human 
jaw-bcmes,  with  a  few  bloody  heads  intermixed  at 
intervals.  Th^  whole  building  resembles  a  num- 
ber of  fimn-yards,  with  long  thatched  bams  and 
aheds  for  catde,  intersected  with  low  mud-walls. 
On  the  thatched  roofs,  numerous  human  skulls  are 
ranged  at  intervals,  on  small  wooden  stakes.  In 
allusion  to  these,  when  the  king  issues  orders  for 
war^  he  only  announces  to  his  genend,  that  his 
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house  wants  thatch.  In  this  palace,  or  large  home^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Dahtoians,  above  3000  fo- 
males  are  commonly  immured,  and  about  500  aire 
appropriated  by  each  of  the  principal  officers. 
From  this  injurious  and  detestable  practice,  origi- 
nates many  flagrant  abuses  ;  the  population  i»  di- 
minished, the  sources  of  private  happiness  destroy- 
ed, and  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  being 
outraged,  the  energies  of  passion  are  converted  in- 
to bitterness  and  ferocity.  The  first  of  these  evils 
is  the  establishment  of  a  legal  system  of  prostitu- 
tion, as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inferior 
classes  are  unable  to  procure  wives.  As  childreiH 
whether  male  or  female,  are  considered  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  king,  they  are  separated 
from  their  parents  at  an  early  period,  and  receive 
a  species  of  public  education,  by  which  means  fa^ 
mily  connections  are  annihilated,  and  the  insulated 
individual  becomes  a  passive  instrument  of  tyranni- 
cal power.  When  an  individual  is  able  to  procure 
£0,000  cowries,  he  prostrates  himself  at  the  gate 
of  the  king,  or  his  vic^erent,  presents  the  money,' 
and  begs  to  be  favoured  with  a  wi&,  when,  instead 
of  havfng  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  natural 
friend,  sVfted  to  his  taste,  and  adapted  to  gratify 
the  affections  of  his  heart,  he  must  take  the  fe« 
male  assigned  him,  whether  she  be  <rfd  or  young, 
handsome  or  deformed.  Sometimes,  out  of  ma- 
licious sport,  a  man's  own  mother  is  handed  out 
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to  him,  so  that  he  both  misses  a  wife  and  loses 
his  money.  In  177^>  the  viceroy  of  Whidah 
was  disgraqed  and  punished  with  death,  for  the 
following  speech,  extorted  by  indignation  at  a 
Recession  of  the  king's  women.  ^*  Ah !  see 
**  what  a  number  of  charming  women  are  devot* 
^<  ed  to  the  embraces  of  one  man !  while  we  who 
^<  bore  the  dangers  of  the  siege  of  Whidah,  and 
*^  defeated  Abavou  and  his  army,  have  been  pre<^ 
^  sented  with  such  as  are  hardly  good  enough  for 
*'  house-sweepers.  It  is  ungenerous,  but  we  are 
*^  Dahoman-men,  and  must  submit/'  The  king's 
female  guard  seems  in  some  measure  to  explain  . 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  opinion  concerning  the 
Amazons.  Some  hundreds  of  the  king's  women 
are  regularly  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  under  a 
female  general,  and  subordinate  officers  appointed 
by  his  mi^sty.  They  are  regularly  exercised, 
perform  their  military  evolutions,  with  as  great  dex- 
terity as  any  of  the  Dahoman  troops,  and  parade  in 
public  with  their  standards,  drums,  trumpets,  flutes, 
and  martial  music.  It  is  criminal  for  any  Daho* 
man  to  assert,  tluit  the  king  is  so  similar  to  other 
mortals,  as  either  to  eat  or  sleep.  At  his  accession, 
he  proclaims  that  he  knows  nobody,  and  is  not  in- 
clined to  make  any  new  acquaintance ;  that  he  will 
administer  justice  with  a  rigorous  and  imputial 
hand,butwiUlisten  to  no  representations,  nor  receive 
any  presents^  except  from  his  officers,  who  approach 
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him  gravelling  in  the  dust.  The  Dafaomans  main- 
tain the  trae  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  in  the  utmost  purity,  and 
their  history  exhibits  no  example  of  a  deposition. 
At  his  accession,  the  king  walks  in  blood  from  the 
palace  to  the  grave  of  his  predecessor,  and  amu- 
ally  waters  ike  graves  qf  his  ancestors  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims.  The  death  of  the  king  is 
only  announced  by  fearful  shrieks,  which  spread 
like  lightning  from  the  palace  to  the  extremities 
of  Dahomy,  and  become  the. signal  for  anarchy^ 
rapine,  and  murder,  which  continue  till  the  new 
king  ascends  the  throne.  The  religicm  of  Ddio- 
my  is  vague  and  uncertain  in  its  principles,  and 
rather  consists  in  the  performance  of  some  tradi- 
tionary ceremonies,  than  in  any  fixed  system  of 
belief,  or  of  moral  conduct.  They  believe  more 
firmly  in  their  amulets  and  fetiches,  than  in  the 
Deity ;  their  national  fetiche  is  the  Tiger ;  and 
their  habitations  are  decorated  with  ugly  images, 
tinged  with  blood,  stuck  with  feathers,  besmear* 
ed  with  palm-oil,  and  bedaubed  with  e^s.  As 
their  ideas  of  Deity  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
Europeans,  they  imagine  that  their  tutelary  gods 
are  different.  *^  Perhaps,''  said  a  Dahoman  chief 
to  Snelgrave,  *^  that  God  may  be  yours,  who  has 
*'  communicated  so  many  extraordinary  things  to 
**  white  men ;  but  as  that  God  has  not  been  pleas- 
*^  ed  to  make  himself  known  to  us,  we  most  be 
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*«  satisfied  with  this  we  worship."  The  Daho- 
inans  manufacture  and  dye  cotton  cloth,  and  form 
a  species  of  cloth  of  palm-leaves.  They  are  tole- 
rably skilful  in  working  in  metals.  The  bards» 
who  celebrate  the  exploits  of  the  king  and  his  ge- 
nerals, are  likewise  the  historians  of  the  countty. 
Their  historical  poems,  which  are  rehearsed  on  so- 
lemn occasions,  occupy  several  days  in  the  recital. 
TTiese  may  probably  compare  with  the  legends  of 
Ossian,  and  of  the  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Welsh  bards. 
It  is  probable  that  the  legends  of  Dahomy  are 
equally  authentic  with  these ;  for,  in  every  rude 
age,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  bards  not  to  touch  up- 
on subjects  too  stro7ig  for  their  respective  chiefs. 
The  Persian  Hafez  would  have  been  put  to  death 
by  Tamerlane,  merely  for  preferring,  like  a  true 
inamorato,  the  charms  of  his  mistress  to  the  gold 
of  Bokhara,  and  the  gems  of  Samarcand,  had  he 
not  saved  himself  by  an  ingenious  quibble,  to  prove 
a  various  reading.  How  much  authentic  history 
may  we  then  derive  from  oral  and  poetical  le- 
gends ! !  The  Dahomans,  though  they  do  not  use 
human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  yet  devour  the 
flesh  of  human  victims  as  a  religious  ceremony,  at 
their  solemn  feasts;  and  their  ancient  practice  seems 
to  be  marked  by  their  ordinary  phrase  of  eating  their 
enemeSy  by  which  they  denote  taking  them  alive. 
Though  the  martial  genius  of  the  Dahomans  re- 
mains unaltered,  their  military  exploits  have  not 
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beejR  renuurkahfe  siace  the  r&fpx  of  <rl}a^  Tnifda 
the  conqueror  pf  Whid^  Aidra,  Torr^e,  PidQunww 
Ajirah,  wd  Jacquin,  who  died  m  173^.  Guad^ 
Trudo  yfB»  almost  99  good  a  contjueror  a^  ^y  Qf|r- 
tmrum  that  yfBS  ever  dignified  wjth  thiit  ^ppeUar 
tjoiu  |le  waded  to  glory  through  seas  of  Wood, 
I  ai¥^  not  8U^  if  we  may  call  it  innofrent ;  if  ^ 
4id  not  exhibit  true  magnanimity,  he  always  dis- 
played what  is  equally  good  for  a  conqueror,  a  tnie 
belligerent  insensibility  to  the  miseries  of  his  own, 
and  of  every  other  naticm ;  and,  when  he  could  not 
lead  the  Pahomans,  he  drove  them  to  victory*  His 
policy  w^  that  of  an  ambitious  savage,  who  sought 
to  retain  the  territory  he  had  conquered,  by  burn- 
ing the  towns,  and  mi^sa^ring  the  inhabitants;  bat 
his  views  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  character  given  of  him  by 
SnelgFave  appears  to  be  just ;  who  declares,  that 
he  found  him  the  most  extraordinary  mun  of  his 
colour  with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed.  His 
fione  still  remains  in  Dahomy,  where  his  memory  is 
revered,  and  whepe,  in  the  most  solemn  oaths»  thf^ 
swear  by  his  name*  Bossa  Ahadee,  and  AdajboQQr 
3Du,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Tru/dp*  posMeased  the 
same  restless  ambitious  spirit^  without  his  martial 
talents* 


The  above  sumnmry  of  information  relative  to 
the  western  coast  pf  Afidc^^  \n^a  ^rawn,  i^p  1^  Pr 
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Leyden,  upon  the  materials  then  in  possession  of 
the  public.  Since  that  time  have  appeared  the  Re- 
ports of  the  African  Institution;  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Afiican  forts ;  and  Mr  Mere- 
dith's intisresting  <'  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast  of 
"  Africa/'  From  these  sources  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  information  has  been  obtained. 

The  affairs  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  ac? 
cording  to  the  usual  fete  of  such  establishments^ 
having  gone  into  disorder,  and  the  profits  being  in- 
adequate to  cover  the  expences,  an  arrangement 
ivas  made,  by  which  their  property  was  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  Government,  and  Sierra  Leone 
was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  colonies. 
At  {he  same  time,  a  society,  under  the  title  of  Ae 
African  Institution,  was  formed  by  a  large  body  of 
tile  most  virtuous  and  respectable  individuals  iii 
this  country,  with  a  general  view  to  the  improve- 
ment and  civilization  Of  the  African  continent. 
Sierra  Leone,   which  appeared  the  i>est  centre 
1f(rhett^  such  cffibrts  could  issue,  was  placed  undet 
tiii^  mani^ment  and  direction.     l!liere  can  be 
nof  ibubt,  notwithstanding  the  charges  brought  hf 
a  pfitMn  who  held  for  some  time  an  office  in  the 
edloiiy,  of  the  z^l  with  which  the  Institution  have 
|iursued  ev^ry  object  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  this  colony,  as  well  as  the  general  benefit  of 
Africa.  Ofthis,  the  character  of  its  members  would 
h^  a  sufficient  pledge  i  but  it  is  farther  rendered  evi- 
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dent  by  the  statements  which  tliey  hare  chosen  to 
submit  to  the  public.  They  very  candidly,  however, 
admit  the  circumstances  which  have  obstructed  the 
accomplishment,  to  the  full  extent,  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded.  It  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  preserve  a  uniform  good  understanding 
with  the  native  powers,  whose  volatile  and  turbu- 
lent habits  render  them  always  prompt  to  embark 
in  hostilities.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  also 
has  caused  the  colony  to  be  viewed  by  no  means 
with  a  favourable  eye  by  the  native  chiefs.  The 
wars  in  which  it  was  repeatedly  mvolved  with 
them,  gave  a  very  serious  check  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  management  also  of  the  n^roes 
captured  on  their  route  to  the  West  Indiel^,  is 
also  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The 
plan  of  making  them  purchase  their  liberty  by 
a  temporary  bondage,  under  the  name  of  indenture, 
though  it  cannot  deserve  the  epithets  which  have 
been  applied  to  it,  seems  yet  to  have  been  very 
properly  discontinued.  The  motley  and  equivocal 
character,  however,  which  necessarily  attaches  to  a 
great  part  of  the  population,  renders  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  the  degree  of  order  and  propriety 
necessary  to  render  it  useful  in  itself,  and  credi- 
table in  the  eye  of  the  Africans.  The  introduction 
of  the  English  forms  of  law  has  produced  a  most 
violent  spirit  of  litigation.  The  suits  for  petty  as- 
saults and  defamation  are  ^most  innumerable,  and 
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the  plaintiffs  are  usually  in  the  proportion  of  four 
women  to  one  man.  The  distance  from  Britain, 
besides  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  very  moderate  amount  of  the  salaries,  make  it 
scarcely  possible  to  procure  respectable  and  duly 
qualified  persons  to  fill  the  different  o£Bcial  situa- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  a  sensible 
improvement  has  taken  place,  and  more  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  experience  shews  the  best  modes  of  con- 
ducting such  a  colony. 

According  to  a  survey  in  April  1811,  Sierra 
Leone  contained  three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  some  wattled,  and  only 
three  of  stone.  The  population  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen ;  of  which  number, 
twenty-eight  were  Europeans,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Nova  Scotians,  eight  hundred  and 
seven  Maroons,  and  one  hundred  Africans.  * 

The  political  state  of  the  Grold  Coast  has  been 
chiefly  marked  by  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
Aquamboe,  which,  instead  of  ruling  over  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  now  scarcely  maintains  its  own 
independence.  The  predominance  is  at  present  in- 
disputably possessed  by  Ashantee,  a  power  which 
was  barely  heard  of  by  the  early  travellers  under 

•  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  African  forts,  (29th 
June  1816,)  p.  133. 
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the  name  of  Asiente.  It  aj^iears  to  be  titiuited  tvro 
or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  from  the  sea 
coast ;  the  capital  is  reported  by  Governor  Daw<- 
son*  to  be  four  hundred  miles  from  Accnu  £verj 
account  represents  the  country  to  be  fertilet  ex- 
tensive, and  populous*  The  number  of  people  is 
dearly  attested  by  the  large  armies  which  the  k^ng 
brings  into  the  field.  Mr  Dawsoa  conceiv^  that, 
in  case,  of  emergency,  he  could  assemble  150,000 
men.  Most  of  the  commodities,  gold,  iyory^  BfUm 
oil,  &c.  which  form  the  objects  of  trade  upon  the 
Gold  Coast,,  are  brought  down  fron)  the  Ashaiitee 
territory,  ^y  Coomah,  the  king,  has  be^i  Sjeiaed 
with  an  ardc^nt  desire  to  ojpen  a  communijt^ti^^ 
with  the  sea,  and  with  the  British ;  but  his  subr 
jects  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  and  maltreated,  by 
the  turbulent  tribe  of  Fantees  who  occupy  tb^  inr 
term^diate  space.  This  has  necessarily  given  rise 
to  quarrels,  which  have  terminated  in  war.  The 
king  of  Ashantee  hfis  within  the  last  few  y^ars 
made  three  several  inroads  to  the  coast,  in  which, 
by  the  superior  numbers  and  bravery  of  his  troops 
he  carried  all  before  him.  The  first  was.  in  1808^ 
when  he  destroyed  the  fort  of  Anamaboe^  the  se- 
cond in  1811;  and  the  third,  in  1816.  On  thes^ 
occasions  our  countrymen  had  an  op^rtunity  of 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Aihcan  forts,  (29th 
June  1816,)  p.  192. 
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communicating  with  the  Ashantees,  and  Ibmid 
them  to  be  much  more  courteous  and  civOized^ 
every  way  superior  in  intelligence  and  moral  feel- 
ing, to  the  natives  upon  the  coast.  The  Ashan- 
teesy  in  their  turn,  shewed  the  most  amicable  dis- 
position towards  the  British ;  and  the  king  eyen 
requested,  that  a  resident  of  that  nation  might  be 
sent  to  his  court. 

The  British  have  forts  on  .this  coast  at  Apollo- 
nia,  Dixcove,  Succondee,  Commenda,  Cape  Coast, 
(the  principal  one,)  Anamaboe,  Tantumquery,  and 
Accra.  Those  at  Winnebah  and  Whidah,  the  lat- 
t^  of  Which  [daces  is  still  in  the  pov^er  of  1^  k&ig 
^f  D&hMny,  have  been  given  up. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOUTHERN  APBICA. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Kolben. — Sparmann, —  VaillanU^^ 
Barroxv, — Trutter  and  Sommerville^-^Covoan^i-^Lichien'' 
3$ein, — CampbelL^^BurehM. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Bair- 
tholemew  Diax,  and  its  subsequent  passage  by  Vaseo 
de  Gama  in  1498;  formed  one  of  the  grand  eras  in 
medem  navigation.  Although,  however,  the  Por- 
tuguese touched  on  this  coast  for  provisions  and 
water,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  formed  any 
permanent  settlement.  But  the  Dutch,  a  prudent 
and  considerate  people,  soon  discovered  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  this  hidf-^way  house  to  India,  Early  in  the  lyth 
century,  they  formed  a  settlement  there,  which 
being  gradually  strengthened  and  extended,  rank- 
ed at  length  with  the  most  important  of  their  co- 
lonial estaUishments.  Some  accounts  of  it  were 
published  in  1681  and  1686,  by  Dutch  writers  of 
the  names  of  Breyer  and  Fen  Rynne.  The  first 
detailed  narrative,  however,  was  given  in  1718,  by 
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Peter  Kolben  j  which,  after  being  for  newly  half 
a  century  received  as  perfectly  authentic,  has  for 
some  time  past  fallen  into  total  discredit.  This 
last  judgment  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  severe.  It 
will  not,  perhaps,  on  examination,  appear  to  exhi- 
bit much  more  than  those  exaggerations  and  mis-- 
takes,  to  which  a  traveller  is  always  liable  at  the 
first  view  of  an  unknown  country.  He  saw  the 
colony,  besides,  in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
in  which  it  has  been  viewed  by  recent  travellers. 
Its  limits  were  then  comparatively  narrow ;  and 
the  tribes,  who  have  since  been  either  extirpated 
or  reduced  to  slavery,  were  then  unbroken  and  in- 
dependent.r  This  may  have  produced  a  discre- 
pancy between  his  repcNrts  and  theirs ;  and  it  gives 
a  considerable  value  to  his  narrative,  as  painting 
the  manners  of  savage  communities,  which  are  no. 
longer  in  existence. 

The  colony,  it  appears,  did  not,  at  this  time,  ex^ 
tend  beyond  the  narrow  plain,  included  between  the 
sea  and  the  two  mountain  chains  of  the  Zwarte- 
bei^  and  the  Bokkeveld;  nor  was  there  an  ac-^ 
curate  knowledge  of  any  thing  farther.  On  the 
north,  the  boundary  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Berg,  or  Mountain  River,  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  St  Helena.  Pretty  accurate  notices, 
however,  had  been  obtained  of  the  Namaquas,  and 
even  of  the  deserts  of  sand  which  lie  beyond  them* 
On  the  east,  the  Umit  appears  to  have  been  Mossel 
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Riy.  Kolben*8  map  presents  here  a  temirTtAU 
feature,  called  Endless  River.  If  is  represented 
as  rising  near  the  Bay  of  St  Sebastian,  and  direct- 
ing  its  course  south-east,  withoufc  any  known  ter- 
mination. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sAy,  what 
river  it  is,  of  which  the  course  has  been  so  egre- 
giously  mistaken.  The  Great  Karroo,  and,  fnuch 
more,  the  regions  of  Sneuwberg  and  Cafferland, 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  unknown. 

The  Hottentots  are  described  by  Kolben  at; 
living  iti  h^aalSf  which  seldom  contained  less  than 
twenty  huts  and  a  hundred  inhabitants.  In  gt>- 
neral,  they  contained  from  three  to  four  hundred' 
inhabitants,  and  sometimes  five  hundred.  The 
huts  are  ranged  in  a  circle,  in  a  commodious  sitttii-» 
tion,  generally  along  the  bank  of  a  river.  Theil" 
form  is  oval,  the  largest  diameter  being  generally 
fourteen  feet,  and  the  smallest  ten ;  and  they  are 
too  low  to  render  it  possible  to  stand  upright  in 
them.  The  walls  are  formed  of  twigs,  and  th^ 
iToof  of  mats,  woven  from  oziers  and  junk  so  cloM, 
that  neither  rain  nor  wind  can  penetrate.  Th6 
whole  wealth  of  the  Hottentot  consists  in  Uia 
cattle,  and  to  defend  these  against  wild  beasts,  is 
the  continual  object  of  his  care.  With  this  vievr, 
the  young  animals  are  enclosed  at  night  within  the 
circle  of  the  huts,  the  older  ones  being  tied' to  the 
outside,  while  the  lambs  are  lodged  in  a  large 
bouse  or  shedJ     During  the  day-,  three  ot  fbur  of 
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the  Icraal  g^vi  them  in  turn.  Tke  pasture  groundl 
is  entirely  common,  and  after  having  exhausted 
wie  ipot,  the  kraal  removes  to  another*  They 
pofisess  eonsidemble  ingenuity  in  several  trades. 
Tito  8B|ith&  are  particularly  skilful  and  are  able 
to  fuse  and  iiishioB  iron  in  all  shapes  required^ 
without  any  other  instrument  besides  stones. 
They  also  know. how  to  tan,  dressj  and  even  sew 
the-  skins.  In  sewing,  they  use  as  needles  the 
amall  bodes  of^  bii'ds>  and  the  nerves  attachcfd  to 
the  back  bones^  of  aniinals  for  threads.  Mats, 
stDtt^  fop  their  bows  and*  musical  instruments^ 
and  mme  aitioles  of  pottery,  are  also  manufac* 
tuved.with«oon6iderable  tkiU. 

It  has  be^  reported,  that  the  Hottentots  ex* 
]^ited'  no  vestige  of  religion ;  but  l^olben  asserts 
that  they  believe  in  a  God.  They  say  '<  that  he 
i*:  i»  an  excelltot  man,  who  does  no  ill  to  any  one» 
*^  and  lives  far  beyond  the  moon  \**  but  they  con- 
aider  him  as  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  any  worship 
which  they  could  pay  to  him.  When  the  mtK>n  y^ 
aft  the  fillip  they  make  sacrifices  to  her,  accompanied 
witji  prayers  for  good  weather,  with  dancing,  leap- 
ing^ and  violent  contortions.  They  have  also  a  ma- 
lignant divinity,  little,  crooked,  and  fll-natured^ 
Tsthom  they  endeavour  to  soften  by  ofierings.  lliey 
ahew  no  direct  signs  of  any  belief  in  the  immorta- 
lly of  the  soul ;  yet  the  honeurs  which  they  ren- 
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Aer  to  the  dead,  and  the  dread  of  ghosts,  8heif 
some  secret  belief  of  it. 

The  Hottentots^  in  Kolben's  time,  were  not  en* 
tirely  without  government.  A  hereditary  chief, 
called  Konquer,  commanded  in  war,  negotiated 
peace,  and  presided  at  the  public  assemblies.  A 
second  officer,  also  hereditary,  called  Captain, 
judged  the  people  in  peace,  and,  in  war,  com* 
manded  under  the  Konquer.  Both  these  func* 
tionaries,  at  their  accession,  came  under  an  oath 
to  attempt  nothing  against  the  rights  of  each  other, 
or  of  the  people.  The  Hottentots  were  then  a 
warlike  race.  On  the  slightest  injury,  they  flew  to 
arms.  Their  wars,  like  those  of  all  savages,  were 
short,  tumultuary,  and  irregular.  They  formed  al* 
liances  with  each  other,  and  seemed  even  to  study 
a  sort  of  balance  of  power.  The  Dutch  were  fre« 
quently  called  in  by  the  weaker  party ;  an  occur*' 
rence  which  they  always  succeeded  in  turning  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Kolben  gives  many  particulai*s  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Cape,  though  they  cannot  now  be 
considered  as  of  much  value.  He  notices  the  spe- 
cies of  sheep  with  tails  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
composed  entirely  of  fat,  and  weighing  often  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds.  He  describes  particularly  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  leopard,  and  the  buf* 
falo.  But  the  most  beautiful  animal  he  saw  was 
the  zebra,  which  he  knows  under  no  other  name 
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than  the  wild  ass,  though  he  joins  with  Ludolf  in 
lamenting,  that  so  elegant  a  species  should  not  be 
honoured  with  a  name  more  worthy  of  his  appear- 
ance. 

About  1760,  the  Abbe  Lacaille,  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  made  a  journey  to  the 
Cape,  with  the  view  of  making  some  important 
observations.  To  these  his  attention  was  chiefly 
confined ;  but  he  wrote  also  a  short  journal,  con- 
taining some  curious  remarks.  He  criticises  very 
severely  some  of  the  statements  of  Kolben,  who,  he 
asserts,  never  travelled  beyond  the  colony,  nor  even 
visited  the  remoter  parts  of  it. 

In  1772-0^  Dr  Andrew  Sparmann  of  Stockholm 
made  a  variety  of  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape.  His  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
natural  history ;  in  which  view  they  are  valuable, 
though  not  easily  admitting  of  abridgment,  and  we 
can  only  select  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  fea^ 
tures. 

The  lion  appears  less  ferocious  here  than  in 
Asia.  It  here  seldom  attacks  any  of  the  stronger 
animals,  unless  when  provoked,  or  severely  pressed 
by  hunger.  It  displays  then  astonishing  strength, 
and  has  been  seen  to  leap  a  hedge  holding  an  ox 
in  its  mouth.     Dr  Sparinann  agrees  with  the  other 
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reports,  itt  noticmg  that  it  makes  only  tme  gmt 
spring,  and  if  that  fails,  follows  up  the  attadc  na 
farther.  There  are,  properly,  no  tigers  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  but  only  panthers  and  leopards. 
Elephants  are  hunted  by  the  Hbttentots  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Asia,  by  digging  pitsi  The  co- 
lonists, however,  employ  always  fire*anns  agaiiiBk 
this  animal  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros.  The  gnUf 
which  appears  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
horse  and  the  gazelle,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr 
Spamiann.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  beautiful 
antelope  called  the  spring-bok.  Of  hippopotami 
he  could  only  kill  one,  too  young  to  afierd  a  fkU 
idea  of  the  species.  He  gives  a  very  fiill  dcsterip*- 
tion  of  the  termites,  which  appear  to  be  as  nune^ 
rous  here  as  they  are  over  the  western  coast. 

The  agreeable  species  of  Cape  wine,  called  Con- 
stantia,  Dr  Sparmann  states  to  be  the  piodnee  of 
two  &rms  only  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no 
cause,  except  some  peculiarity  ef  the  soil,  could  be 
assigned  for  its  superior  excellence.  The  annual 
produce  of  these  farms  is  sixty  liggars  of  red,  and 
ninety  of  white  wine  ;  each  li^ar  ccmtaining  six 
hundred  French  pints.  If  the  smallness  cif  this 
quantity]  appears  surjnrising  to  the  readei",  he  ma^ 
consider,  that  much  of  what  is  sold  as  Constaalii^ 
has  nothing  in  eommoB  with  that  celebrated  wiM 
except  the  name. 
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During  thp  yenrs  1772-5,  Thunberg,  who  af- 
terwards visited  Japan,  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopei  and  made  several  excursions  to  different 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  1777-8,  also,  Mr  Pater- 
son  accompanied  Captain  Gordon  in  an  expedition, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  penetrated  to  the  Sneuw- 
Jberg*  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bosjesmans.  The  narratives  of  both 
these  travellers,  as  well  as  that  of  Sparmann,  con- 
tain many  interesting  particulars  ;  but  as  they  went 
over  the  very  same  ground  which  was  afterwards 
traversed  by  Mr  Barrow,  whose  report  is  general- 
ly allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
yet  published,  it  appears  mqre  eligible  to  make  it 
known  to  our  readers  through  his  medium,  than  to 
incur  a  series  of  repetitions  by  minutely  following 
those  who  preceded  him  in  the  same  tract. 

Between  the  years  I78O  and  1785,  Mr  Vaillant 
performed  his  well-known  travels.  Few  writers 
have  so  well  succeeded  in  making  their  narrative 
lively  and  entertaining,  in  which  respect  it  is  little 
inferior  to  the  most  interesting  works  of  fiction. 
The^e,  indeed,  it  has  been  strongly  suspected  to 
i^semble  in  other  respects.  The  French,  however, 
maintain  that  the  imagination  of  Vaillant  has  ope- 
lated,  not  in  materially  altering  the  truth  of  facts, 
but  merely  throwing  over  them  a  colouring  and 
embeHishment  which  may  amuse  and  flatter  the 
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fancy  of  his  readers.  This  **  petite  Jmhlesse^**  as 
M.  de  la  Richarderie  calls  it,  cannot,  it  is  sud,  af- 
fect the  general  value  and  authenticity  <^  his  narra- 
tive. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  '<  little 
<*  weakness''  now  alluded  to,  M.  Vaillant's  ac- 
count of  this  country  cannot  be  compared,  in  point 
of  authenticity,  to  that  of  Mr  Barrow  ;  and,  as  the 
.  charm  of  his  style  could  not  he  preserved  in  a  shmt 
analysis,  there  seems  no  room  for  departing,  in  bis 
case,  from  the  plan  which  we  have  proposed  to  fol- 
low in  that  of  his  predecesscNrs. 

It  is  certain  that  VaillaQt  made  important  addi- 
tions to  African  ornithology.  He  brought  home 
also  to  Paris  the  skin  of  the  Girafie,or  Cameloparda- 
lis,  a  rare  species,  which,  till  then,  had  scarcely 
come  under  modem  observation.  He  seems  to 
have  first  ascertained,  that  what  has  been  caUfed 
the  jiprpn  of  the  Hottentot  females,  is  merely  the 
prolongation  of  a  particular  membrane,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  artificially  produced  ;  but  Mr  Bar- 
row seems  to  have  ascertained  it  to  be  a  natural 
excrescence. 

In  1797>  the  territory  belonging  to  the  colony, 
as  far  as  the  Orange  river,  was  traversed  by  Mr 
Barrow.  Few  gentlemen  have  possessed,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  all  the  most  important  requisites 
of  a  traveller.  The  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
his  observations  are  made  ;  his  attention  to  study 
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JBum  in  his  poKticil  ind  sockl  capacities  $  and,  at 
the  same  time^  his  intimate  acipiatMance  with  the 
dMfcieist  kingdoms  of  nature,  enable  him  to  exhi«^ 
lat  a  complete  view  of  all  the  relations  under  wfaidi 
any  region  can  he  considered*  He  was  assisted  by 
aU  the  means  of  infcnrmation  which  government 
conld  sopidy ;  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  tract 
ovrar  idiich  he  travelled,  his  information  may  bo 
considered  as  superseding  all  priOT  narratives,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  those  which  are  to  sucoeed. 

Mr  Barrow  b^ins  by  giving  a  view  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  cdony,  as  fixed  by  official  survey  in  the 
9wme  of  the  journey  which  he  narrates.  Tlie 
greatest  lengthy  from  Cape  Point  to  Goffireland,  is 
560«uka ;  its  smallest  lei^h,  from  the  river  Kons- 
aie  to  Zuureberg,  is  SSO.  The  greatest*  breoddi^ 
from  the  river  Koussie  to  Cape  Point,  is  81B  miles ; 
its  least  breaddi,  horn  the  NienweUtt  mountains 
to  Plettenberg  bay,  is  160.  These  measurements 
give  a  medium  lengdi  of  6S0  miles,  and  a  me£mn 
bfeadth  of  288.  This  immense  tract  is  occupied^ 
exclusive  of  Cape  Town,  by  not  more  than  15^000 
white  inhabitants,  so  that  each  individual  may  be 
eonsidored  the  pniprietor  of  S^  square  miles  of 
piound.  A  very  great  portion  of  this  qrace,  how*- 
ever,  seeans  doomed  hy  natuce  to  perpetual  stei41ip 
ty.  It  IS  trav^'sed  by  chains  of  vast  mountaitts. 
Be  behind  another ;  and,  except  one,  which 
nofftfiwwid  ^oiy  the  lA^hotio  oeean^  oMend- 
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iBg  all  in  tli0  diiectioB  of  tut  to  wnts  The  im 
termediate  plauMi  ore  in  a  greafc  meawre  oaweioi 
tvitli  akavd impenetraUe day^  spriiddcd over  wiA 
eryitaUized  nndt  and  oondanmed  to  perpttoi 
drm^it. 

The  firak  great  diain  nms  pasalM  te  the  eoait 
firom  east  to  vsest,  and  endoses,  between  it  and  *be 
aeo*  m  beh  of  land,  ▼uTing  fromSO  to  60  inileB  in 
fateadth«  Thia  diatriot  ia  fertile^  weU  wooded  and 
fvateied,  and  ei\|oyiiB^  «  more  anld  and  equal  tenv- 
{ttratoie  than  the  reafc  of  tbe  oolony.  Behind  thia 
diain  rises*  at  aooie  distanoe,  the  Zmuta  Berg, » 
BUck  Mountain,  condderably  loftier  and  maae 
nigged«  Tlie  belt  enclosed  between  tlieae  two  is 
partly  fertilet,  hot  interspcned  with  eKtenaive  tradts 
of  arid  day  land  eaUed  Karroo.  A  third  chain 
of  mountains  is  called  the  Nienweidta  Oelmf;t)r^ 
and  ia  greatly  elevated  above  the  Zwaite  i9ei>gi 
Between  these  two  diains  is  situated  tte  Great 
Jijserco,  an  immense  tmot  of  parched  desert,  neai^ 
]y  SOO  miles  in  lengtli  and  60  in  breadth,  whiefe 
inrms  the  third  step  or  temce  of  Southem  Afiiea^ 

Cape  Tovm,  the  capital,  and  the  only  plaee  in 
the  colony  to  which  the  name  of  a  townean  %e  ap^ 
plied,  ctmsists  of  about  eleven  hundred  houses,  re^ 
gularly  built  in  straight  lines,  and  interseocing  each 
other  at  ri^^  angles.  Between  the  tpvm  and  the 
Table  mountain  are  situated  a  number  of  neat  cou» 
try  hensci^  with  gardina  and  pbuMatiiMis.    Most 


ii£llieEaiifnm8hdtr6pioirifhiitft  are  cultivatai 
«ntk'0i]oean»  ud  the  Market  is  toiaiably  sapplied 
mA  wBgpiMtB,  The  diief  want  is  timber,  either 
fir.  bviUuig^or  firii^.  Most  .familiM  are  coitipd- 
led  to  keep  a  slave  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diaibiif^ 
fthe  neig^ibDiiiiiig  movatains  in  search  of  faggots. 
Xo  ^uxcfaaae  these  in  sufficient  quaattty  to  maint- 
tain  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  alone,  costs  forty  or  fiflf 
jponnds  a-^ear.  The  botanical  productions  of  the 
Cape  district  sarpass^  perhaps,  in  Variety  and 
heraty,  these  of  any  elherpert.of  the  worid.  In 
ihe  ,hidbans.  oooted  jdanis,  paitieularlyt  it  is  quite 
«wivaUed. 

TheDetbhinfaalKtaiits  of  the  Cape  display  the 
|ihleg»a«d  apathy  of  their  countrymen  in  Europe^ 
.without  theiir  peraevmng  industry.  They  derrolve 
all  labour  upon  the  slaves,  and  spmd.their  tine  in 
earit^g  te;e»>ess.ef  hi^  seasoned  dishes,  druiking- 
jMpr  ardent  ^irits^  and  smoking  tobacco.  As  they 
earefuUy  avoid  eveiy  spesies  of  bodily  exei!tion» 
their  health  ineviti^ly  suffers,  and  few  exceed 
the.  sscof  sixty*  The  ladies  do  not  share  this 
phlegmatic  charai^ter ;  they  are  pretty,  lively,  and 
UmUhMmoured,  easy  in  their  manners,  and  fond 
ef  social  intereourse*  They  are  allowed  an  .unib* 
inel  degpreetiof  freedom*  which  they  seldom  abuse* 

The  Table  mountain,  which  overhangs  the  Cape^ 
affiffds^  specjuen  of  the  general  mounftaiii  stnic- 
ilm^e.  of  this  part  of  Afrka.    The  baais»  and  the 
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yiMi  on  whkh  the  MMB  kfattik,  umiiHiof  >brf 
of  Uae  whiitiiB,  dbove  wUck  lies  a  bodj  of 
iraa  chy.  EmbeMed  in  A%  ebgr  < 
UodDB  of  gnnite,  and  above  both,  •  horiMnlnl  bed 
of  tHMbtone )  then  a  miai,  e  thoo«and  fint  deop^ 
of  ivhitiflh  grey  ^piorts ;  and  aoidstono  dboivo  itfL 
No  marine  nmakis  are  to  be  found  fai^^tlie  aides  of 
this  woontaiH. 

The  aaodo  m  whieh  jonrne ys  are  pei^innod  itt 
Sonthtftt  Africa  is  by  hiring  hrge  waggons^  (hmwa 
by  a  feeani,  which  conttsts  of  ten  or  tivolTo  oxen* 
Tbsse  tiPavel  frsni  five  to  fifteen  honrs  o  dsy,  ge^- 
nendly  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in  ^Ae  faonr. 
After  passing  the  Table  nmtntain,  they  came  to 
ihe  isdivui%  whioh  consists  of  a  sandy  flit»  not 
»ors  than  twenty  or  thiity  feet  above  the  le^- 
vel  of  the  sea.  Here,  along  the  eastern  coaBt»  aie. 
fennd  numerous  shoUs,  seversl  hmufared  feet  higher> 
and  aecumnlated  chiefly  in  the  osnres  of  the  mon»» 
tains^  Mr  Barrow  is  of  opinion,  that  theyhsfve 
been  conveyed  diitihfer  by  the  myriads  of  sea  few! 
thai;  ftnqoent  the  Aflrican  shores^  The  traveiloit 
nent  entered  into  an  e^ctensive  valley,  bordered  by 
detached  monntttns,  called  the  Tigerbog^  Baarl- 
beig,  SimoMberg,  and  by  a  very  lofty  range,  whieh 
shnts  in  its  eastern  extremity.  The  mo*  eopioet 
and  most  proitaUe  produce  is  vrine.  An  acre  of 
greimd  wiU  yMd  five  pipes  of' <ine  hundMd  andlH^ 
four  galloweach,  wUch  wiU  sell  fraki  Kioto  L.MI 


mfkpe.  Th0.gnfe$  vamed  at  the  Cape  are  equal  to 
theae  of  mrfothw  country  $  tKe  iu^rior  qmiity  «f 
Ae  vviM,  thmefore,  can  enly  bd  imputed  to  the  im- 
parfeet  fiMsneatatum^  and  to  the  pmc^e  of  puUing 
ike  gnqpea  before  they  are  ripe.  The  fanudjr  also^ 
being  dwtiUed  with  too  mwh  ra{wUtyi  imbibes  a 
aliung  empyieumatto  taste. 

The  Dutch  peasant  shews  hexe  more  than  th^ 
Uflial  apathy  which  charaoteriaes  his  natiuu  I|ehaa 
UMi  idea  of  what  an  EngUah  fanner  calls  comfiut. 
Jfis  apartments  we  dmost  destitute  of  lumiture ; 
the  windews  are  without  glass ;  the  floors  are  dirtjTi 
and  swarm  with  insects.  Srw  winoj  milk,  v^g^ 
taUesi  and  roots,  though  easily  proeured*  aif  dOt 
apised  by  him  ;  his  sole  ei^yment  ia  ia  the  pipc^ 
which  neusr  quits  his  mouth,  unless  te  tahe  hia 
^ass  of  brandy,  or  to  eat  his  meals,  served  up  three 
timea  a  day,  .and  consisting  of  muttqn  awimmiii^  in 
Sit.  The  mistress  of  t&e  family,  in  Vk^  mannar^ 
romaina  a  fixture  in  fiont  of  the  tables  on  whiab 
stands  her  coffee-pot  constaatly  boiling*  She  and 
her  daughters  continue  seated  the  whole  day  with^ 
their  hands  folded  in  the  most  listless  apathy, 
ifhey  have  no  meeting«  for  diversiw,  fairs,  bpUa, 
er  muoeal  parties.  The  history  of  one  day  ^rmi 
that  of  their  whole  li^es.  That  such^a-ooe  is  go* 
ing  to  town,  to  church,  or  te  be  jnarried,  or  that 
the  Boqeamans  hare  stolen  some  cattle,  form  th^ 
eriy  iaoidenta  by  which  life  ia  di¥er»ified*  Th«uc^ 


each  occupies  a  farm  several  milea  aqmrei  tt  dfetf 
rate  of  a  farthing  an  acre,  no  two  netghbomv  eaft 
agree  about  the  limits  of  their  respeetive  pos- 
aeasions.  Hiis  dkbiefisioia  ia  much  promoted  bf  the 
system  of  measuring  the  fieldft»  aecording  to  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  walkmg  across  them. 
There  is  indeed  an  officer,  whose  express  fhnctioB 
it  is  to  pace  the  territory ;  but  it  is  often  aH^ed, 
that  the  extent  of  his  strides  is  modSRed  by  hn^ 
good  or  evil  inclination  to  the  tenant  of  the  ground. 
Reading  and  writing  are  very  imperfectly  taught ; 
even  those  who  employ  a  schoolmaster,  cannot  car* 
ry  the  division  of  lidiour  so  far  as  to  allot  lliat  for 
his  sole  function  i  he  nmst  make  himself  serrioer 
d>le  in  other  capacities.  Our  traveller  saw  ene» 
who  was  driving  a  plough,  which  a  Hottentot  waa 
guiding.  Hospitality,  however,  is  a  virtue  wfaidi 
diey  eminently  possess.  With  the  exception  of 
his  next  neighbour,  with  whom  he  is  probably  wt 
variance,  no  farmer  ever  passes  the  house  of  ano^ 
ther.  He  enters  without  ceremony,  salutes  the  fk-^ 
mily,  and  seats  himself,  as  if  the  house  were  his 
own. 

The  party  now  entered  the  Karroo,  or  great 
desert,  through  w^ich  they  travelled  eastward'ftr 
nine  days  without  meeting  a  human  habitations^ 
They  only  met  a  grozier  from  the  Snrawbe^,  driv- 
ing  a  large  herd  of  sheep  and*  cattle  for  the  Cqie 
market.    The  sour  and  acrid  plant$  on  whi^  tdese 
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fiitltejuvi  oUjged  to  feed  m.their  pamge  through 
this  dtferty  appears  ta  Mr  Bam>w  the  chief  /qaupa 
at  the  bad.  quality  of  animal  food  at  the  Cap^ 
Xheyr  course  UjT  betw^ell  the  two  great  ranges,  of 
tbe  Zwarte  Bei^  and  Niewwehlt»  hoth  of  whipb 
Wjare  theu  covered  with  pQow«  The  latter*  ao  far 
m  4^uld  be  judged,  appeared  not  less  tha^  te« 
thousand  feet  iu  height.  On  the  Sion  river*  they 
&i|iidfl  iu  SSI  opening  of  the  Zwarte  Berg,  a  favm- 
boitfe,.with  a  fe|W  habitations,  which  formed  a  ^« 
eles  of  oasi&  Here  havltig  stopped  to  refresh  themi 
selves,  thfy  again  lauiiched  into  thp  desert,  and»  ji^ 
seven  days  move,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Graaf 
Reynett  which  borders  immediately  on  Cai&eland; 
Grsaf  Il^jvet  is  ^00  miles  from,  th^  Cape.  It. 
is  an  assemUiige  of  x)u|d  huts,  and  exhibits  an  ap^ 
pearanco  more  miserable  than  the  poorest  village 
m  England.  The  walls  and  floors  are  in  a  great 
pleasure  undermined  by  the  termites.  There  is  a 
jail,  but  so  little  tenable,  that  an  English  desert* 
er  being  confined  in  it,  went  out  the  first  night 
through  the  thatch.  Although  the  country  is  fer« 
tile,  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  is  such,  that 
the  most  common  necessaries  can  scarcely  be  pro* 
cured.  There  i^  neither  ipilk»  butter,  nor  cheese  g 
naithfr  butcher,  chandler,  .grocer,  nor  baker*  The 
whole  districtf  with  the  neighbouring  one  ot  Brunt* 
jeskoogto,  breathed  then  nothing  but  war  against 
the  C<#e«t    This,  h|st .  people  seemed^  indeed,  tp 
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Ufe  pMQd  tk€if  limkBi  but  the  iMlfluliw^it 
WM  flupposedy  ef  this  eager  desm  to  repel  the  €■« 
cnwchment,  was  the  hope  oi  plundering  •  por« 
tion  9f  the  hevda  belonging  to  them.  AoeoBdmg- 
ly»  all  the  hostile  prepantiona  were  ordraed  to.te  - 
discontinued,  and  the  party  determined  to  proeee4 
into  the  Cafire  eountry,  to  acoommodake  matteni 
if  possible^  in  an  amicable  manner* 

Before  proceeding  on  this  embassy,  they  made  • 
short  excursion  to  Zwartkops,  or  Algoe  Bay.  Jhe 
most  remarkable  olgect  on  their  route  was  a  aslt 
Uke,  the  largest  in  Southern  Africa,  where  such 
lakes  9re  very  oommcm,  and  are  calied  salt-pans* 
The  water  was  salt  as  brine,  and  the  bottom  oo- 
Tered  with  a  sheet  of  that  mineral  resembling  ice 
in  appearance,  and  hard  as  rock.  The  dry  winds 
produce  a  fine  powdery  salt,  like  flakes  of  snow^ 
whi^  is  much  valued,  lions  are  very  numerous* 
Mr  Barrow  controverts  strongly  the  commdii  idei 
of  the  courage  and  heroism  of  this  boasted  lord  of 
the  forests.  He  describes  him  as  cowafdyand 
treacherous,  never  attacking  unless  in  ambuseadei 
Zwartkops  Bkj  afibrds  good  anchcmige,  but  m 
fhelter.  fish,  particulariy  Made  whales,  tfe  very^ 
abundtfit.  The  country  is  fertile,  and  contaiaa 
fine  forests ;  but  the  want  of  a  market  renders  iim 
fynnen  mimraUy  poor. 

On  returning  to  Gtaaf  Reynet,  Mr  Bamm  kid  ■■ 
an  opportunity  of  diadrring  At  small 
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^  Mtsm  Hottentote.  Tivenfcy  yearn  ago^  tlmr 
kruh  wwe  Mid  to  hate  been  numerous;  now 
jkkty  were  Mariy  all  «lli«  extinct  or  redneed 
to  alawfy.  Only  one  of  their  old  d^tains^ 
eaUed  Haaribeck,  sunrirod.  As  daves,  they  are 
Iseatod  wkh  extrmie  cracdAy.  Whij^hig,  ifrith 
heavy  leather  thongs,  forms  the  lightest  part  <^ 
their  punishment.  Firing  small  shot  into  their 
iega  is  not  unfrequently  practised;  and  instant 
desith  is  somedmes  the  consequence  of  the  master's 
Imitality.  The  lashes  are  inflicted,  not  by  num<» 
her,  but  by  time ;  they  are  continued  till  the  mas- 
tff  baa  smoked  a  certain  number  of  pipes.  This 
f*  flof^ng  by  pipes"  has  been  so  much  approved 
fof,  as  to  be  introduced  into  sereral  others  of  the 
Dttt^  settlements. 

The  HottMtot  is  described  by  Mr  Barrow  as 
fuild,  quiet,  timid,  perfectly  harmless,  honest,  and 
fiuthiul.  He  is  also  kind  and  affisctionate,  and 
riady  to  ahaie  his  last  morsel  with  his  companions. 
Ihdrienee  is  his  disease,  which  nothing  but  the 
inesl  extreme  terror  can  overcome.  The  calls  of 
hvBger  are  insufficient;  vrbiA  is  the  more  re* 
UMfaUe,  as  they  are  the  greatest  gkrttons  on  the 
tee  of  the  earth.  Ten  of  them  ate  a  middlkig 
fliaed  ax  in  Aree  dapu  ^  The  woid  with  them 
*'  is  to  eat  and  sleep.''  The  grease,  which  formn 
a^ttyek  hbdc  coating  orer  their  skins,  however 
JMe  mmmmtDfttii  k  eoMeived  to  be  a  aslutary  pre^ 
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Mttioii againifc  tke  indiaraoe  «f  the  nmfs  Hif^it^ 
w  paidied  a  dimid^.  In  tte  feoiales^  the  «x^ 
ehwge  of  dried  skins  for  beads*  metal  butteiM^ 
and  other  meh  ornaments,  is  considered  as.  by  jm 
means  a  pndent  akeralaen.  The  Hotlentati».of 
bedi  seiM,  when  yonng,  are  bgr  no  means  defident 
in  personal  appearance ;  but  as  they  grow  oLd^  the 
two  sexes,  femides  eqpeciaUj,  lose  their  shape,  and 
become  immoderately  fat.  The  number  of  Hot- 
tentots in  the  district  of  Graaf  JBLeynet  is  estimat- 
ed at  10,000. 

The  mission  now  set  ont  for  Caffirehiid.  A 
party  of  armed  colonists  offiBired  to  aceompanjr 
them,  solely,  it  was  suspected*  with  §  v^w  to 
amusement,  and  secretly  perbqis  to  plunder  j.  but 
the  party  courageously  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
good  character  of  the  Caffires,  and  shew  no  syinp- 
toms  of  fear.  Hiey  soon  arrived  at  a  party  of 
about  three  hundred.  The  men  appeared  the  fin^ 
est  figures  they  had  ever  seen,  taU,  rdbust,  and 
muscular,  with  a  firm  carriage  and  an  open  manjy 
countenance.  The  womra  wene  of  lew  statni^ 
strong  limbed,  and  by  no  means  handsome)  but  their 
extreme  gaiety  and  good  humour,  without  any  misr 
ture  of  imnftodesty,  prepossessed  our  travellers  vomk 
in  their  favour.  The  babitati<ms  were  merely  tw|0i 
bent  into  theferm  of  aparabolat  cevei^ed  .withgqM 
and  branches  of  trees,  and  were  evid^M^y  b|iilt  0% . 
ly  for  tempomiy  use.    Thenussioei  hviSib  <^W^ 


fSain^  of  the  initNidB  made  into  the^coleny,  the 
dtnth  stated,  that  these  were  {tttmpted  solely  by 
tiie  example  set  first,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  hy  the 
oi^ttists.  This,  it  seems,  was  an  undeniable  fact, 
so  that  the  Brkiah  could  only  stipulate  for  the  good 
oondnct  of  their  subjects  in  future,  provided  the 
Gflffiies  obsevved  a  similar- proeeduce.  Nethingt 
hcnfevev^  could  be  condyded  without  the  kmg 
Gaka,  with  whom  these  chiefs  happened  to  be 
somewhat  at  vanance.  To  Geika,  aecordii^lyt 
the  mission  set  out,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days. 
Hiey  ftnnd  him  absent  at  a  neighbouring  village, 
on  an  ^darm,  that  the  wolves  were  threatening  hia 
cattle  ;  but  he  soon  appeared,  riding  on  an  ox  at 
fidl  gallop.  He  shewed  pleasure  at  seeing  them, 
and  proceeded  withoui  ceremony  to  business,  causr 
ing  them  to  sit  in  a  circle  for  the  convenience  of 
conversation.  He  observed  that  no  encroachments 
had  been  committed  by  any  of  his  immediate  sub- 
jects, but  by  those  of  chiefe  who  owned  indeed  his 
supremacy,  but  had  given  him  much  cause  of  com- 
plaint. He  reacKty  agreed  to  all  the  oondHions 
propoeed,  which,  besides  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  the  districts,  included  the  affinrding  relief 
to  such  vessels  as  should  be  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  In  fact,  it  appeared,  that,  on  such  ocea- 
lions,  the  shipwrecked  mariners  had  been  treated 
an  the  very  best  manner  in  every  respect,  except 
Aat|  metal  buMona  bong  an  irresistible  tempta- 
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tmi»  tlMiie  ernaments  bud  lm»  wtwed  ftom  4m 

Tbe  CaflBw  are  6itf iedy  Uadk,  l>iil  be«r  Qo  tfi^ 
of  the  negro  feBtares.  In  tlie  icma  of  their  dmU 
itnd  face  they  dxS&r  little  frcon  the  meet 
Europeuab  Mr  Bei^row  saw  few  tmoes  of  a 
tttial  industry.  Thta  was  explained  by  the  king  to 
arise  from  the  constant  state  of  warfinre  in  wkidi 
the  nation  had  for  some  years  been  engaged.  IW 
tnrage,  however,  is  their  chirf  and  favourite  oeen* 
^ion.  The  game  being  now  nearly  exhausted, 
tliere  is  no  longer  room  for  hunting,  wUeh  other- 
wise m^ht  often  be  preferred.  Their  cattle  are 
under  the  most  perfect  command ;  aalight  whiatl^ 
diffisrently  modified,  causes  a  huge  h^ti  either 'to 
go  out  to  gaae^  or  to  come  to  be  milked.  They 
aubstst  ohiefly  on  the  milk ;  it  ia  only  on  great  «e- 
casiona  of  ftstival  that  a  cow  is  killed.  It  ia  re* 
markafaie,  howewr,  although  they  live  4m  a  coast 
swarming  with  fish,  that  they  make  no  naa  of  that 
food,  and  do  not  possess  a  boat  or  canoe  ^anyde* 
senplaon^  They  are  io^nioua  in  several  arts. 
Though  they  cannot  araelt  iron,  yet,  with  one  atene 
serving  for  a  hammer,  and  the  odver  for  an  anv9^ 
they  foshaan  it  i»to  almost  any  Mqnirad  shape. 
lliey  prepare  calf  dcins  also  very  skilArlly  fordfoaip 
their  bodkm  being  of  polished  iron,  a^d  their  thmad 
the  muscular  fibres  of  wild  animals.  Marrii^  is 
invariably  oonducted  byaab,  an  exioti  t«a  tmh 


lM  conHMn  price  of  a  wife*  ^yganijfr  m 
pamitted,  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  purchase  tt 
confiMd  to  tlie  chieft,  wlio  seek  lieipmates  in  pre<b 
ftvence  ftoift  among  the  Tambookies,  a  neighbDUiL. 
jiig  tribes    Conjugal  infidelity  is  rare. 

On  retiirm&g  fnm  tbeCaffire  country,  it  was 
ttesolred  to  uaideriake  an  expe^ion  over  the  Sneuw- 
he$pgi  or  MMHtetfis  of  Snow,  to  the  north,  with 
dM  viedr  of  dtocrving  this  almost  imtrodden  region^ 
atid  tke  Boi^^smaiis,  its  eavage  inhaMtanCs.  The 
ImveUers,  in  their  aaeent,  soon  came  to  a  caveta 
lAkk  had  been  inhabited  by  these  people.  Mr 
Barrow  was  m«ch  anlprised  to  find  here  dravnngs 
of  eaiimi^  executed  with  an  aoeuraey,  as  well  as 
force  and  ^irit^  which  would  scarcely  have  di^ra- 
«iid  an  EiMMipean  artist*  The  matetiabi  w0re  char- 
coal, pipe^flay^  aiad  the  difl^ent  oebMi.  Soon 
after,  at  tl»  house  of  the  Commuidaiit  of  iSneuw^ 
berg»  be  eaw  a  Bocjesman  prisoner,  who  described 
hia  coon^Tmisn  as  a  truly  miserable  race,  sufiering 
indescribably  from  cold  and  want  oi  feed,  knowing 
awry  nation  srolmd  to  be  enemies  continually 
pkmnilig  their  destirnetion,  and  never  heuring  a 
bird  seteam,  wiiliout  ajqireh^nding  danger. 

m^e  Snottwberg  presorts  an  aspect  of  nature  very 
diibrent  f#om  the  other  tracts  bordering  on  (^e 
Cipe.     It  ha^  the  same  fousdation  of  blue  sehis.* . 
tm}  but  the  vtffev  regions  consist  of  horisontal 
iMata  Hi  Madsione^  witlKWt  those  qaaitaose  masses. 
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which  cUotinguish  the  other  chaias.  Thi»  ] 
is  entirely  destitute  of  trees*  but  produces  in 
daace  grsss  sad  C9m»  though  this  last  is  liaUeto 
that  great  scoui|;e  of  Africa,  the  locust.  The 
sheep  are  the  best  which  the  cohniy  produeesu 
The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  is  peewdiarly  hard, 
frdm  being  perpetually  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
savagp  BoQesmans^  The  fiurmercan  neither  plough, 
soFt  nor  rwpi  unless  armedt  He  dave  net  evmi  go 
out  to. gather  a  few  ¥€|getable^  without  a  gun  'in 
his  hand*  This  perprtual  danger  gflves  theoi  none 
hardy  and  active  habits  than  the  othcir  colonistei 
The  women  even  poqsess  more  aniiwtion}  and 
some  have  taken  a  musqiMst,  and  atucked  the  as* 
aailants* 

The  party,  proceeding  with  an  admnced  guard 
for  the  purpose  of  observation,  swceeded  at  length 
in  suri»ising  a  kraaji  of  Boqesmans*  Contawy  to 
e;^press  orders,  two  of  the  guides  firedi  upon  winch 
the  whole  of  the  krsiJ  set  up  frightful  sdeama^  and 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  racks.  fSad- 
iilg  themselves  net  pursued,  and  presents  offered, 
the  children  iif»t  came  down,  then  the  weasen^ 
kistly,  three  er  four  menj  but  no1moree9uld.be 
indnced  to  lypcoach.  They  are  pertiaps  the  ugliest 
race  in  nature )  though,  if  the  letter  S  be  eaaaide»* 
ed  as  the  line  of  beauty,  it  might  be  presented  1^« 
section  from  the  Ixeast  to  the  knee.  The  protu- 
berance behind  consisted  of  fat  whi«h,  inwalkingi 
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halt  a  ^ivering  and  tremubiis  motion,  like  masses 
of  jelly.  Th^  Bosjesmnns  are  gayer,  mwe  aetivei 
Old  more  ingenioas,  than  the  Hottentots  of  the  eo<* 
lony.  In  the  enmity  between  t^em  and  the  cAx^ 
niats,  cemented  by  a  long  series  of  ill  offices,  Mr 
B«rrow  imputes  the  diief  blame  to  the  latter. 

After  returning  to  the  Cape,  Mr  BslrroW  under» 
took  by  himself  a  journey  along  the  ^r^stem  eda8t> 
into  the  country  of  the  Naraaqitas.  Hie  soil  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  almost  pure  sand;  but  pos- 
sessed df  an  adhesive  quality  which  renders  it  sur«> 
prisingly  fertile.  Immense  tto^  of  wheat  and 
baiiey,  besides  all  sorts  cff  yegetables,  are  produced 
ifith  little  culture.  Sometimes  ploughing  is  nn^ 
necessary  from  the  loose  character  of  the  soil.  The 
mountittns  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and  often 
tower  to  an  immense  height  in  columns,  pyramided 
and  other  forms,  which  give  them  the  appearance 
of  works  of  art.  The  whole  of  this  coast,  to  a  vast 
extent  northwards,  is  composedentirely  of  sandand 
sandatotie*' 

The  Namaquas  do  not  materially  differ  in  aj^ 
pearatice  from  the  ether  Hottentots,  though  their 
language  is  entirely  distinct.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Orange  river,  are  the  Damaras, 
wha  inhabit  a  very  poor  country,  and  subsist  en- 
ludy  by  manufacturing  and  sdling  to  their  neigh- 
bours the   copper  with  which  their   mountainf; 
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qpecies  of  lai^  mimosa^  mth  which  every  house  is 
overshadowed^  and  the  branches  of  which  are  {ure* 
served  with  religious  care.  The  people  are  not 
entirely  black,  like  the  eastern  Ca£&es  }  some  mte 
of  a  bronze  colour,  and  others  <^  a  brown,  i^p^Nroach- 
ing  to  that  of  the  Hottentots.  They  have  not  the 
fine  adUetic  figure  of  the  Cafl&es ;  but  have  made 
greater  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts.  Though 
pasUunge  be  their  chief  occupation,  they  also  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  raise  different  species  of 
seeds,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Holcus  surgum^ 
commonly  boiled  with  milk.  Tins  labour,  how- 
ever, as  in  all  rude  states,  is  entirely  devolved  upon 
the  female  sex.  They  have  an  eager  passion  for  to- 
bacco. They  eat  without  distinction  the  flesh  of 
all  the  wild  animals  whom  they  kill  in  hunting, 
even  that  of  wolves,  le<^pards,  and  hyenas.  The 
paity  offered  knives  in  barter,  which  were  rejected 
with  contempt,  as  they  had  knives  of  their  own 
made  to  cut  with  two  edges,  and  of  much  superior 
quality.  Cattle,  knives,  and  beads,  were  their 
standing  comnodities,  and  circulated  as  money. 

The  government  of  the  Boshuanas  is  patriarohal. 
The  old  men  form  a  council,  without  whose  ad- 
vice the  king  undertakes  nothing  of  importance. 
They  decide^  also,  the  differences  which  arise 
mnaug  the  members  of  the  community ;  though, 
from  the  gentle  and  peaceable  disposition  here 
prevalent^  quarrels  are  few  and  of  little  import- 
ance. 
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The  mission  liad  determined  to  proceed  north- 
wardsy  in  order  to  visit  the  Barroloos,  a  tribe  of 
whom  they  had  learned  «ome  particulars.  The 
king  of  Leetakoo,  however,  drew  such  an  unfavour- 
able and  alarming  picture  of  that  nation,  that  th^ 
were  deterred  from  advancing.  But,  on  their  return 
homewards  irom  Leetakoo,  they  meta  Hottentot  who 
had  been  in  the  country  of  the  Barroloos,  and  as- 
sured them  that  they  were  a  milder,  more  civiliaed^ 
and  courteous  pecpLe,  than  the  Boshuanas ;  that 
their  cities  were  larger,  their  houses  better  built,  and 
their  fields  more  highly  cultivated^  and  that  their 
capital  was  only  ten  days'  journey  distant  from 
Leetakoo*  The  king  of  the  Boshuanas  appeared^ 
therefore,  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  jealousy 
usual  among  neighbouring  states;  though^  from 
subsequent  accounts,  it  appears  doubtfiil  if  hb  re^ 
port  was  so  wholly  unfounded  as  was  at  one  time 


Socm  after  the  report  of  Messrs  Trutter  and 
Sommerville  was  received  at  the  Cape,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  felt  a  laudable  desire  to  follow 
out  this  mterestiqg  train  of  discovery.  Lord  Calef 
don,  therefore,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  twenty 
persons,  whom  he  sent  under  the  command  of  Dr 
Cowan  and  Lieut.  Donovan,  with  instructions  to 
cross  the  African  continent  as  far  as  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  of  MosomlMque  er  Sofab.  They» 
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accordingly,  penetrated  beyond  Leetakoo;  and  a 
letter,  dated  the  3l8t  of  December  1808,  was  re- 
ceived from  Dr  Cowan,  *  who  was  then  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Makkrakka,  a  chief  who  had  separated 
from  the  king  of  Leetakoo,  They  were  in  about 
S4^  S.  lat.  which  would  make  them  nearly  eleven 
days*  journey  beyond  that  city.  The  country  vras 
described  as  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  any  they 
had  yet  seen  in  Southern  Africa ;  it  was  watered 
by  the  river  Meloppo,  which  rose  out  of  a  lai^ 
lake,  and  flowed  in  a  north-west  direction.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  which  they  experienced 
from  Makkrakka,  who  even  sent  his  brother  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  Wanketchies,  the  tribe  whom 
they  were  next  to  visit.  Unfavoui*abIe  rumours, 
however,  arising.  Lord  Caledon  sent  a  vessel  to 
Sofala,  to  make  every  possible  inquiry.  The  intel- 
ligence there  received  was,  that,  the  travellers  hav- 
ing arrived  in' the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Zaire, 
between  Inhambane  and  Sofala,  that  prince  made 
a  demand  of  one  of  the  boat-shaped  waggons  in 
which  they  conveyed  their  baggage  ;—^hat  this  be- 
ing refused,  he  set  upon  them  in  the  night,  and 
cut  the  whole  party  to  pieces,  except  two,  who  es- 
caped.  The  governor  of  Mosambique,  having  sent 
some  trusty  negroes  up  the  country,  received  near- 
ly the  same  information. 

*  Quart.  Rev.  July  1815. 
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Mr  Campbell^  whose  travels  we  shall  presently 
notice,  received  at  Leetakoo  information  somewhat 
diflfering  fr<Hn  the  above.  The  catastrophe,  he  was 
told,  happened  in  the  country  of  Wanketzens,  the 
same  doubtless  which  Cowan  calls  the  Wanketchies* 
They  were  at  first  well-received  ;  but  that  treach-* 
erous  people  were  only  watching  the  opportunity 
of  attack.  The  two  chiefs  imprudently  went  to 
bathe,  leaving  one  party  at  the  waggons,  and  ano- 
ther to  guard  the  cattle.  The  natives  successive- 
ly attacking  these  three  parties,  cut  them  all  off 
except  one,  who  also  was  afterwards  taken,  and  put 
to  death,  Mr  Campbell  saw  the  bugle  which  Mr 
Donovan,  who  belonged  to  the  light  infantry,  wore 
in  his  cap  ;  and  some  other  fragments  of  dress  and 
ornament.  The  difference  of  place  and  circum- 
stance may  have  arisen  from  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  the  reports  passed  ;  and  no  doubt 
cUn  unhappily  remain  of  the  deplorable  issue  whicb 
attended  this  expedition. 

In  the  years  1803-6,  Dr  Henry  Lichtenstein  vi- 
sited the  different  countries  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  greater  part  of  his  journey  coincides  with  that 
performed  not  long  before  by  Mr  Barrow }  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  and  of  our  limits,  we  shall  con- 
^e  ourselves  to  that  part  of  his  narrative  which 
relates  to  the  residence  among  the  Boshuanas, 
Xhat  people  is  so  interesting,  and  yet  so  imper- 
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fectiy  known,  as  to  render  it  diecdrable,  in  their  case, 
to  collect  all  possible*  herniation. 

In  entering  the  country  of  the  BoslHiRna»,  Lieb- 
tenstein  and  his  party  were  accompanied  by  a  na- 
tive of  the  name  of  Kok.  The  first  whom  they 
ittet  were  some  shepherds  lying  under  the  shatte  of 
a  lofty  Giraflfe  tree.  They  knmediatelf  went  to 
mfeet  the  travellers,  and  addressed  them  with  Mor-^ 
ra^  borrowed  iifom'  good  morrow^  which  they  hud 
learned  from  the  missionaries.  At  sight  of  Kok^ 
they  testified  ttteir  joy  by  loud  loaghter  and  cbp- 
fSwg  of  hands.  M.  Lichtenstein,  who,  we  know 
ttdt  why,  had  conceived  the  most  dreadfvl  appre- 
hensions from  the  character  of  the  people,  was 
touch  reassured  by  thi»  interview,  and  still  voie 
tthen  they  met  another  party,  whose  tender  nqoa- 
ries  after  somre  of  their  countrymen  who  had  ac* 
eompanied  Kok,  and  pathetic  lamentations  over 
two  who  had  died,  gave  the  most  favomaUe  isa* 
pression  of  their  gentle  and  humane  dispositioiES. 
Our  travellers,  therefore,  proceeded  without  appre- 
hension, and  soon  came  to  a  village,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  same  fraidcness  and  cordia- 
lity. The  natives,  and  particularly  the  females^ 
shewed  here  peculiar  readiness  in  helping  them- 
selves to  tobacco,  and  to  the  provisions  which  the 
travelling  party  spread  out  for  dinner.  Soon  after 
their  departure  from  this  village,  they  crossed  the 
river  Kuruhman,  and,  by  a  winding  path  tliroof^ 
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a  wood  of  fine  trees,  arrived  at  Leetakoo.    They 
were  conducted  to  a  spot  shaded  by  three  6ira£fe 
trees,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  particulariy 
fine,  and  said  to  be  the  favourite  tree  of  the  king. 
An  immense  crowd  soon  assembled,  and  blocked* 
up  the  passage  of  the  waggons.     Kok  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  king,  who  quickly  appeared ;  an 
old  man  about  sixty,  of  a  serious  aspect,  with  a 
mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  cap  on  his  head* 
He  approached  slowly,  followed  by  a  number  of 
men  of  his  own  age,  who  formed  a  semicircle  be* 
hind  him.     He  welcomed  them  cordially,  and  pro- 
mised soon  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  their  own  resi- 
dence.   After  some  conversation,  a  pipe  of  tobaccoi 
was  presented  to  his  majesty  ;  who,  having  lighted 
it,  inmiediately  began  to  inhale  the  smoke  by  large 
draughts  after  tlie  African  manner.  He  then  hand- 
ed it  over  his  shoulder  to  the  prime  minister,  who^ 
having  imitated  his  master's  example,  transferred 
it  to  another,  and  it  thus  passed  from  hand  to  handi 
till  it  reached  the  lowest  of  the  trmn.     As  evening 
apfiffoached,  the  monarch  took  his  leave. 

From  this  time,  visits  were  frequent ;  and  on 
one  oeeasian,  the  king  brought  his  two  wives  to 
see  the  strangers.  One  of  them  was  called  Makait- 
aehofth,  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  of  extreme 
beauty.  This  quality  had  led  the  king  to  raise 
-her  from  the  lowest  rank,  and  make  her  his  princi- 
pal wife.     The  other  was  Marani,  only  fifteen,  not 
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nearly  80  handsome,  but  an  agreeable  little  girL 
Their  rank  was  indicated  by  a  profuse  display  of  or- 
.namental  dress.  Their  mantles  were  trimmed  with 
the  most  valuable  furs,  and  on  their  left  shoulder 
was  fastened  a  bundle  of  cats'  tails,  which  bung 
down  before  and  behind.  A  variety  of  necklaces, 
composed  of  plates  of  copper,  bone,  and  cond» 
were  wpm  very  wide,  and  hanging  down  upMi  the 
brea^.  Makaitschoah  had  fastened  on  her  arm  no 
less  than  seventy-two  copper  rings,  which  she  sean- 

.  ed  to  view  as  affording  the  fullest  indication  of 
her  rank,  and  took  peculiar  delight  in  having  them 
examined  and  counted.  Tea,  which  was  first  of- 
fered, appeared  veiy  little  acceptable ;  wine  was 
greatly  pn^ferred,  and  brandy  proved  still  more  ac- 
ceptable. After  some  conversation  about  their 
children  and  families,  they  be^ui  to  inquire  parti- 
cularly into  the  conditicm  of  their  sex  in  Europe. 
On  being  told  of  the  reguktions  with  reject  to 
marriage,  Makaitschoah  observed,  that  such  laws 
might  be  there  very  proper,  but  would  never  suit 

*  a  country  like  theirs,  in  which  so  large  a  prapor^- 
tion  of  the  men  were  cut  off  in  time  of  war.  The 
wine  and  conversation  caused  the  ladies  to  prolong 
their  visit  somewhat  beyond  what  was  expected  cr 
wished ;  and  it  was  dark  before  they  tods:  their 
departure. 

Dr  Lichtenstein's  residence  was  interrupted  by  an 
unwelcome  request  from  the  king.  That  prince  ^ 
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tliea  about  to  engage  in  war  against  his  neighbour 
Makkrakka,  to  aid  him  in  which,  he  asked  the  tra- 
vellers to  follow  with  their  fire  arms.  Dr  Licfa« 
tenstem  excused  himself  from  complying;  but  a  se- 
rious consultation  then  arose  among  the  party  as  to 
the  course  they  were  to  follow.  It  was  their  wish  to 
hare  prosecuted  their  journey  in  a  south-westerly 
direetion,  aroiding  the  scene  of  hostilities ;  bift  an 
examination  into  the  state  of  their  equipage  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  returning  home- 
wards. 

The  Boshuanas,  whom  Dr  Lichtenstein  calls  in 
preference  Beetjuanas,  Sihtjuanas,  or  Muhtjuanas, 
consist  of  a  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  who  extend  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  days* 
journey  north  from  the  river  Kuruhman.  The 
Matchapins,  the  possessors  of  Leetakoo,  are  a  com- 
paratively ^mall  tribe,  numbering  not  more  than 
five  thousand  fighting  men.  Ten  days*  journey  to 
the  east  are  the  Thammacha,  a  much  more  nume- 
rous tribe^  and  who  dwell  in  a  greater  number  of 
villages.  North  from  these  are  the  Chojaa  and 
Muchurutzi,  the  latter  of  whom  are  reckoned  the 
fanveat  of  all  these  tribes.  Three  days  wast  from 
them  are  the  Wanketsi,  described  by  Lichtenstein 
as  the  weakest  of  the  Boshuanas.  Between  them 
and  the  Maatjapings  are  two  tribes  of  Muruhlongs^ 
(Barroloos  of  Trutter,)  one  of  whom,  under  Mak- 
kiakka,  was  formerly  united  with  Leetakoo,  but  has 
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since  separated.  It  numbers  ten  tlwMisand  figbtiag; 
men.  The  Matsaroqua,  a  frigidly  people,  lie  to  the 
west.  The  moat  numerons  of  ail,  situated  in  the  re- 
motest north-east,  are  the  Maoquini.  They  are  re- 
markaUe  for  their  skill  in  woilcing  metals;  and  from 
them  the  arms,  needles,  rings,  and  other  metallic 
instroments  and  ornaments  used  by  the  Caffi^  and 
Maatjapings,  are  derived,  after  passing  thrcmgh 
four  or  five  hands.  They  are  reported  to  have 
in  their  country  a  large  mountain,  one  side  of 
which  is  composed  of  copper,  and  the  other  of 
iron.  FronoT  Mr  Salt^s  report,  afterwards  to  be  no- 
tieed,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  mistake  in  rank- 
mg  this  people  among  the  BoAuanas. 

Tlie  Boshnanas  are  proved,  both  by  their  hw^ 
guage  and  appearance,  to  be  of  the  same  original 
stock  with  the  Cafires.  They  are  less  vigorous  and 
athletic,  and  do  not,  in  the  male  sex,  present  such 
fine  and  handsome  forms ;  but,  in  return,  the  wo- 
men possess  a  much  larger  share  of  beauty,  lliey 
are  also  more  industrious  and  civilized,  constmci 
their  houses  with  greater  skill,  and  cultivate  agri- 
culture with  much  more  diligence.  The  tend^ 
ing  of  cattle,  however,  is  their  main  employmentt 
and  some  of  the  rich  possess  from  eight  to  ten  se- 
parate herds.  The  men  carry  on  this  branch  of 
industry,  while  the  cares  of  i^nculture  devolve 
entirely  up<m  the  females.  They  share,  however, 
with  the  Caffifes,  the  entire  rqjecticn  of  fish  as  an 
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article  of  fbod,  thoixgh  seToral  of  their  riven  pro- 
cbowe  it  of  excellent  quality.  The  most  bavbarons 
custom  18  tbat  of  their  war  feasts,  held  on  dieir  re* 
turn  fitN0  any  military  expeditioo.  Each  warricMTy 
tbett,  who  has  slain  an  eneaay  in  battle,  prodnces  a 
piece  of  his  flesh,  which  he  has  cut  oS^,  roasts,  and 
eats  k.  The  priest  then  makes  an  incision  aiimg 
t^  whole  length  of  his  thigh,  the  scar  of  wkiek 
rem»ns  erer  after  as  a  testimony  of  his  prowess. 

The  sovereign  in  these  tribes  is  very  absolute, 
and  treated  by  the  subjects  with  marks  of  pofomid 
reverence*  He  seidom,  however,  undertakes  any 
afiar  of  importance  without  calling  a  council  of  the 
chief  men  $  nor  does  he,  unless  invited^  interface 
in  the  private  quarrels  between  iadividmls,  though 
they  should  fi^ht  with,  or  even  kill  one  another. 
When  he  is  called  in  to  decide,  his  seBtenee  is  ah- 
aolnte,  and  usually  executed  with  his  own  hand. 

Tile  next  journey  into  the  interior  of  this  part 
o£^  Africa  was  undertaken  by  Dr  Campbell,  at  the 
request  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Whether  there 
was  much  prospect  of  success  to  this  benevolent 
object  on  the  theatre  of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  need* 
less  here  to  inquire.  It  may  only  be  observed, 
that  geographical  knowledge,  though  considered  by 
thifl  traveller  as  a  very  secondary  object,  received 
some  accessions  from  the  joum^  which  he  per-' 
formed* 
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Our  trayella:  proceeded  through  the  Karroo 
wilderness  and  across  the  Sneuwberg,  by  the  same 
route  that  had  been  taken  by  Messrs  Trutter  and 
Somnienrille.  Here  he  found  a  missionary  esta* 
blishment,  which  did  not  seem  in  a  very  prosperous 
state.  Kicherer,  who  was  at  its  head,  instead  of 
seeking  to  reclaim  the  natives  from  their  savage 
habits,  had  married  a  Hottentot  wife,  and  become 
every  way  conformed  to  the  persons  with  whom  he 
had  thus  allied  himself.  After  proceeding  through 
the  BoBJesman,  which  he  calls  the  Bushman's  coun- 
try, and  then  through  that  of  the  Coranas,  he  arriv- 
ed at  Leetakoo.  The  king  happened  to  be  absent, 
and  the  party  were  surprised,  in  passing  through 
the  place,  by  an  uncommon  stillness,  and  by  no  in- 
habitants appearing.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the 
great  square  before  the  king's  house,  they  found 
two  or  three  hundred  men  armed,  and  arranged  ip 
regular  order  ;  and  the  place  was  soon  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  thousand.  At  first,  however,  evident  marks  of 
shyness  and  suspicion  appeared,  which  were  found 
to  arise  from  the  dread  that  they  were  coming  to 
takcvvengeance  for  the  death  of  Dr  Cowan  and  his 
party.  When  they  were  found  to  have  no  such 
object  in  view,  the  natives  immediately  thronged 
around  them  with  the  most  eager  wish,  both  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  and  to  obtain  presents.  The 
party  were  thus  obliged,  by  drawing  their  waggons 
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round  in  a  circle,  to  form  a  space  within  them,  in 
which  they  might  be  sheltered  from  these  solicita- 
tions.  Tobacco  and  snuff  were  the  objects  in  most 
eager  demand.  One  of  the  king's  wives  havii^ 
asked  Mr  Read  for  a  supply,  was  answered,  that  he 
did  not  take  snuff;  on  which  she  observed  that  he 
would,  on  that  account,  have  the  more  to  spare. 

Soon  af^r,  Mateebe,  the  present  sovereign,  and 
son  to  the  king,  who  had  received  the  former  par- 
ty, arrived  from  a  hunting  expedition.     He  march- 
ed through  the  town  with  numerous  attendants, 
bearing  spears  and  poles  dressed  with  black  ostrich 
^feathers.     He  passed  through  the  square  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  strangers  ;  but  after  hav- 
ing 9pet3X  about  ten  jninutes  in  conversation  with 
his  ministers,  he  called  them  in.     His  6rst  recep- 
tion was  not  extremely  courteous,  and  be  rather 
declined  the  proposition  of  a  permanent  mission 
being  established  at  Leetakoo,  urging  that  the  peo- 
ple were  so  much  occupied  with  their  cattle,  plant- 
ing, and  other  branches  of  industry,  that  they 
could  have  little  time  to  receive  instruction.     Mr 
Campbell,  however,  urging  that  the  Europeans, 
though  Christians,  were  much  more  industrious 
than  the  Boshuauas,  as  might  be  judged  even  by 
the  ^lecimens  which  he  brought  along  with  him, 
the  king  at  length  agreed  that  missionaries  might 
be  sent,  and  that  he  would  treat  them  well. 
It  ^pears^  that  since  the  vi^t  of  Messrs  Trut- 
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ter  and  Sonunemlie,  Leetakee  has  lioen 
ttxty  mttes  l^reKi  ite  fMoaer  sitvmliM,  in  ooDie- 
^uenoe  of  a  scUflm  ia  1^  ruling  ipowers.  It  fip- 
{lears  now  consefueDtly  smaller  than  befiwe,  con- 
taining only  fifteen  hundred  houses,  aad  betweeo 
«eyen  and  ioight  thousand  inhabitants. 

Mr  Campbell  agrees  with  ibrmer  T^oitesa  ts 
to  the  gay,  gende,  and  peaceable  demeanour  of 
these  people.  The  lid)ours  were  not  only  per- 
fwmed  by  the  women^  but  the  queen  hersrif  woi^k- 
ed  at  their  head.  Iteason  was  found  to  beliem, 
that  the  tranquillity  was  int4(mal  oiily^  and  thst 
the  Boshuanas  carried  on  war  as  fiercely  «b  all 
other  barbarians*  The  usual  object  of  their  ex- 
peditions is  to  plunder  the  t^attle  of  their  aeigh- 
bours.  Mr  Campbell  having,  in  the  cetunse  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  asked  one  of  then  '^  for  wliat 
«  end  man  was  made,"  the  uiawer  was^  "  for 
^*  plundering  expeditions.''  Matevee,  one  of  the 
diiefs,  had  recently  made  a  long  expulsion  to  the 
westward,  over  extensive  deserts,  till  he  cone  to  a 
great  water,  probably  the  Atlantic  Ooean,  wbeoe 
they  foimd  a  h^^mless  pe(^le,  many  of  whoin  he 
killed,  and  canned  «ff  their  cattle*  The  stand- 
ard of  excellence  is  formed  by  the  number  of  wea 
whom  each  individual  has  killed ;  and  in  diis  scale, 
one  white  man  is  considered  equtvatent  to  two 
black. 

The  two  tribes  immediately  to  the  jwrth  of 
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Leetakoe  tre  the  Moiobngs  (Barroloos  of  Tnit- 
tor)  and  the  Wanketsens;  conoernii^  the  ptredse 
flkuation  and  distance  of  wbom,  Mr  Campbell 
aeems  to  hare  received  s<Naaewliat  coatFadictory  in- 
fennation.  Moosso,  the  capital  of  the  MoroloBgs, 
is  much  lai^r  than  Leetakoo,  aiad  oontains  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  MeUta,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Warketzens,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Moosse.  Farther  to  the  north  are  the  Mac- 
quanas,  the  most  populous  and  dviliced  of  all  these 
tcibes,  and  whose  capital  was  described  as  three 
thnes  larger  than  Leetakoo. 

Mr  Campbell's  party,  in  their  retnm  southwards, 

took  a  somewhat  more  easterly  direction  than  tiieir 

predecessors.     This  enabled  them  to  observe  the 

junction  of  four  great  rivers,  the  Malalareen,  die 

Yellow  river,  the  Alexander,  and  the  Cradock, 

which  concur  in  forming  the  Great  or  Orange 

river,  a  stream  which  runs  here  nearly  across  the 

eontinent,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic.     The  party 

wisUng  to  reach   a   mission  in    Namaqua-land, 

meat  eastward  across  the  continent,  and  alcmg  the 

lunks  o(  this  river,  a  tract  not  before  visited  by 

any  traveller.     The  whole  extent  of  it  is  a  com^ 

plete  desert  of  sand,  into  which  the  wheels  of 

the  carriages  sunk  so  deep,  that  they  could,  with 

the  utmost  difficulty,  be  dragged  along.  The  sand- 

istane  rocks  rose  in  perpendicular  walls,  oAen  pro- 

Imged  io  an  immense  extmt,  so  as  to  remind  the 
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travellers  of  the  **  wall  of  China."  The  western 
coast,  for  a  great  distance  north  from  the  Oninge 
river,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Kamiesberg/ is  of 
the  same  dreary  character.  At  one  place  the  heat 
rose  as  higli  as  101^ ;  the  ink  grew  thick,  the  water 
warm,  and  the  butter  was  converted  into  oil.  When 
the  Hottentots  find  the  heat  increase  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  they  dig  the  earth  or  sand  till  they  find 
it  cold,  and  rub  themselves  over  with  it,  so  as  to 
afford  a  temporary  relief. 

Mr  Campbell  visited  Pella,  the  principal  mis- 
sionary station  in  Namaqua-land,  containing  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  people,  who  are  represent- 
ed as  harmless  and  honest.  He  then  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  colony,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
Slst  October  1818,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months. 

About  the  same  time  with  Mr  Campbell,  Mr 
Burchell  traversed  the  country  of  the  Boshuanas^ 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  observe  its  natural  history. 
Only  a  short  notice  of  his  journey  has  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution.  On  cross- 
ing the  Orange  river  he  found  the  aspect  of  na- 
ture, and  of  its  productions,  entirely  changed.  In 
zoology,  he  observed  the  manis  ;  a  new  species 
of  rhinoceros ;  several  of  the  dog  genus  and  of  the 
feline  tribe  ;  a  lynx  ;  many  of  the  genus  viverra  > 
several  of  the  murine  kind ;  the  camelopardalis ; 
five  of  the  horse  genus,  &c.     New  birds,  la  certae, 
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and  serpents  were  also  found  in  great  variety.  Bo- 
tany presented  entirely  a  new  aspect.  The  sur- 
face was  commonly  flat,  and  presented  often  plains 
of  apparently  boundless  extent.  In  one  place  there 
mss  an  immense  forest  of  acacias,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants know  not  the  termination.  He  penetra- 
ted one  degree  beyond  Leetakoo,  to  the  frontier 
of  a  country  which  he  calls  Karrikarri ;  but  there 
his  guides  and  attendants  refused  to  proceed  any 
farther* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TSE  EASTERN  COAST* 


Vojfage  of  Vasco  de  Gama* — Description  and  conquest  of 
Zanguebar, — Settlement  of  Mosambique  and  Sefala^ — JSr- 
f  editions  to  the  Gold  Mines. — Hamilton. — Salt. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  African  continent  which 
has  been  less  explored,  or  which,  in  fact,  has  ex« 
cited  less  interest  in  Europe,  than  the  eastern 
coast.  This  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed 
to  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Portuguese 
guarded  its  approach,  and  withheld  all  information 
respecting  it.  The  only  details  of  its  early  dis« 
covery  are  found  in  the  narratives  which  the  Por- 
tuguese historians  have  given  of  the  exploits  of 
their  countrymen  in  India.  The  first  and  most 
interesting  voyage  is  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who 
was  obliged  to  sail  along  the  greater  part  of  this 
coast  before  he  could  procure  a  guide  across  the 
ocean.  In  detailing  his  progress,  we  shall  take  De 
Barros  *  as  our  best  and  most  authentic  guide. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1498,  Gama  passed 
the  celebrated  boundary  of  the  Cape  of  Tempests,^ 
with  much  less  danger  and  difficulty  than  the  crew 

♦  Da  Asia,  Liv.  IV.  4,  5,  6.  VIII.  4,  .0,  7,  8. 
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hai  apprehended.  Finding  the  coast  now  bend 
inwardp,  he  kept  carefully  out  to  sea,  lest  he  should 
be  entangled  in  the  depth  of  some  large  bay  ;  and 
by  this  means  he  missed  Spfala,  the  great  empo- 
rium of  those  seas.  He  touched,  however,  at  the 
inquth  of  a  large  river,  where  the  sailors,  who  were 
tired  of  seeing  nothing  but  negro  yisages  as  black 
as  jet,  recognised  with  pleasure  a  mixed  colour, 
and  found  some  individuals  who  were  understood 
by  their  Arabic  interpreter.  The  intercourse  was 
amicable  ;  and  they  were  assured,  that,  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  eastward,  they  would  find  civilized  na- 
tions who  navigated  in  lai^  vessels,  and  could 
easily  furnish  the  pilots  required.  Having  arrived 
fuxx>rdingly  s^t  Mosambique,  they  cast  anchor  at 
some  i^ands  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Three 
or  four  boats  soon  came  out,  having  on  board  white 
men  dresse^  in  caps  and  cotton  robes,  and  who  were 
singing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments..  These 
boats  haying  come  up,  a  leading  man  on  board  in- 
quired in  Arabic  who  they  were,  and  what  they 
wanted.  On  being  informed  (hat  they  were  sub- 
jects pf  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  cloud  came  over 
his  countenance,  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
learning  that  they  were  Christians.  They  after- 
wards learned  that  he  was  a  native  of  Fez,  and, 
consequently,  deeply  imbued  with  the  enmity  of 
bis  coun^r^en  to  the  Portuguese  name.  Howeveri 
lie  studiously  dissembled, — ^received  graciously  their 
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presents,— undertook  to  report  their  wishes  to  his 
sovereign,  who  was  called  the  Xeque, — and  as- 
sured them  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  pilots  to  convey  them  to  India.     At  his 
return  he  shewed  equal  outward  courtsey.     The 
Portuguese  were  much  surprised  when  three  of  his 
attendants,  on  seeing  the  image  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel on  the  stem  of  the  admiral's  ship,  fell  down 
and  worshipped  it.     On  inquiry,  they  found  that 
these  were  natives  of  Abyssinia,  or  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Prester  John,  who,  though  now  converted 
to  the  Moorish  faith,  felt  an  instinctive  reverence 
at  the  view  of  the  objects  of  their  early  adoration. 
The  deep  veneration  which  every  true  Portuguese 
felt  for  the  name  of  Prester  John,  made  the  intel- 
ligence be  received  with  extraordinary  emotion, 
and  they  eagerly  sought  to  converse  with  these 
persons.     This  was  observed  with  visible  jealousy 
by  the  Moors,  who  took  immediate  care  to  withdraw 
the  Abyssinians,  and  to  prevent  their  returning. 
Grounds  of  suspicion  continued  to  increase,  till 
at    length   they  broke   out  into   open   hostility. 
Some  boats,  which  the  Portuguese  had  sent  on 
shore,   were  attacked  by  twenty   of  the  enemy's 
vessels,   which    they  beat  off,   not  without    con- 
siderable  loss.     Upon  this  unequivocal   proof  of 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  natives,  De  Gama 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  set  sail.     The  force  of 
currents,  however,  obliged  him  to  anchor  at  some 
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islands  near  the  shore.     Being  again  obliged  to 
land  for  water,  the  crew  were  met  by  a  body  of 
two  thousand  men,  who  poured  in  upon  them  clouds 
of  arrows.   The  first  discharge  of  artillery,  however, 
put  these  assailants  to  flight,  and  caused  such  ter- 
ror, that  the  Xeque  immediately  sent  to  make  an 
apology  for  what  had  passed,  and  to  offer  a  pilot, 
who,  he  assured  them,  was  every  way  qualified  to 
be  their  guide  to  India.     He  was  accordingly  re«- 
ceived  on  board,  and  the  expedition  set  sail ;  but 
they  soon  found,  says  the  writer,  "  they  had  with 
**  them  a  mortal  enemy  rather  than  a  pilot."     It 
was  not  long  till  he  embarrassed  them  among  some 
islands,  from  which  they  could  with  difficulty  ex- 
tricate themselves.     There   was   no  prospect   of 
reaching  India  under  such  guidance }  and  Gama 
therefore  readily  listened  to  his  proposal  of  touch* 
ing  at  Quiloa,  which,  he  was  assured,  contained  a 
great  number  of  Abyssinians  and  natives  of  India, 
and  where  there  could  be  no  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  proper  pilot.    The  currents  carried  them  beyond 
Quiloa ;  and  it  was  then  determined  to  touch  at 
Momba9a,  which  was  asserted  to  contain  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Prester  John.     In  a 
few  days  they  arrived  at  Momba9a,  the  view  of 
which  affected  the  armament  with  singular  plea- 
nture.    The  houses  were  built  of  stone,  with  ter* 
races  and  windows  in  the  Spanish  style,  so  that 
it  appeared  to  them  as  if  they  were  entering  a 
port  of  Spain.    Their  satisfaction  was  greatly  aug« 
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mented,  when  a  boat  came  off  with  several  leading 
men  on  boards  who  welcomed  them,  and  assured 
them  of  being  supplied  with  every  thing  they 
wanted.  It  was  only  added,  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place,  it  was  necessary  that  the  vessels 
-should  first  come  into  the  harbour.  The  adtaiiral 
Was  by  no  means  gratified  with  this  condition;  but 
in  a  day  or  two,  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  and 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  men,  induced  him  to 
consent.  The  ships  therefore  began  to  move,  to  the 
equal  joy  both  of  Portuguese  and  Moors,  one  ima^^ 
gining  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles^ 
and  the  other  that  thisir  prey  was  finely  secured. 
In  this  crisis  the  expedition  was  saved  by  an  inter- 
position, which  the  historian  hesitates  not  to  con- 
sider as  miraculous.  The  admind^s  vessel  being 
in  danger  of  running  into  shallow  water,  a  loud 
cry  was  nused  for  an  anchor ;  and  as  the  casting 
one,  at  this  era  of  nautical  science,  was  a  com[di- 
cated  operation,  the  Portuguese  ran  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  spot.  The  Moors,  imagining  that  these 
symptoms  indicated  the  discovory  of  their  treaoher- 
ous  design,  hurried  to  their  boats^  and  some  even 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  gained  them  by  swimming. 
This  extraordinary  panic  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Portuguese,  whose  movements  int#  the  haxboar 
were  immediately  stopped.  They  defeated  an  at- 
tempt made  by  thie  Moors  during  the  n%lil  to  ent 
their  anchors,  and  next  day  set  sail  for  the  north- 
ward..    Their  next  trial  was  afc  Meliada,  where 
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they  were  more  sueoessfiiU  the  king  being  induced 
1^  liberal  presents  to  receive  them  well»  and  to 
grant  them  a  pilot,  under  whose  guidance  they 
reached  safely  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

In  giving  a  general  description  of  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar,  De  Barros  observes,  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  Cq>e  Guardafiii  to  Mosambique  forms  an 
immense  bay,  extending  about  fifteen  hundi-ed  and 
aixty  leagues ;  not  so  deeply  indented  as  it  is  de- 
acribed  by  Ptolemy,  but  rather  resembling  the  rib 
of  a  quadruped.  That  fnmi  Mosambique  to  the 
O^  of  Corrientes  is  a  hundred  andseventy  leagues^ 
and  describes  a  curve  which  may  be  compared  to  an 
elbeiw  ;  while  the  line  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
lei^es^  from  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  likened  to  the  loin.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is 
low,  marshy,  covered  with  a  thick  underwood,  like 
thorns,  which  scarcely  allows  a  passage  beneath. 
The  air  is  stiU  more  oorrupted,  and  the  situation 
coMequently  more  unhealthy,  than  on  the  appo^ 
site  shore  of  Guinea.  The  coast  was  entirely 
in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  settlements 
at  Magadoxo,  Mdinda,  Quiloa,  Zanzibar,  Mo- 
sambiqne,  Sofida,  and  various  other  points.  The 
ciqpital  of  all  these  doninions,  and  the  centre  of 
commerce,  was  Quiloa,  a  large  city  situated  on  an 
island  close  to  the  laoain-Iand.  It  waa  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  lime,  with  terraces,  and  gardens  agree- 
ably planted  with  trees,  thpugh  the  streets  were 
7ery  narrow. 
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In  1505,  a  large  fleet,  under  Don  nrancisoo  dt 
Almeyda,  armed  before  this  city.  The  commsnder 
coon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  <)uarrd  with  the  king 
of  Quiloa.  He  landed  in  the  night,  attacked  the 
city  at  two  points,  and  though  the  natives  were 
enabled,  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance,  at  length  carried  the  p}ace» 
the  king  flyii^  into  the  interior*  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Mombaca^  where  the  resistance  was 
still  more  obstinate.  After  a  combat  of  two 
days,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  town  9 
but  having  sustained  a  severe  loss,  consoled  him- 
aelf  by  laying  it  in  ashes ;  ^^  when,'*  says  the  his- 
torian with  true  Catholic  zeal,  *^  was  consumed  the 
^  greater  part  of  that  city  of  abomination/^  AI- 
meyda  then  sailed  to  Melinda,  which  did  not  oSer 
any  resistance. 

The  southern  part  of  this  coast,  however,  finally 
became  the  chief  object  of  attrition  to  the  Portu- 
guese. Besidea  affording  stations  of  refreshment 
for  the  vessels  bound  to  India,  it  presented  that  ob- 
ject o£  supreme  attraction^— gold*  The  stores  of 
that  metal,  which  came  down  the  Zambese,  and 
were  exported  from  Sofala,  soon  excited  their  eager 
avidity.  In  150.5,  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  king  c^  Sofala  to  build  afort^  which  they  were 
soon  able  to  maintain  by  force.  In  1508»  tliey 
erected  another  at  Mosambique»  which  soon  be- 
came the  capital  of  aU  their  settlements  upon  thi^ 
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coast,  and  the  point  where  the  India  ships  stopped 
for  refrediment.      De   Barros,  however,   regrets 
the  choice  of  a  situation  so  extremely  unhealthy, 
that    fleets,    which  .  an    unfavourable    monsoon 
oU^ed  to  winter  in  it,  were  often  left  in  spring 
without   men  sufficient    for   enaUing   them    to 
proceed  on  their  voyage.     The  ambition  of  the 
Portuguese  now  involved  them  in  a  long  train  of 
hostilities,  both  with  the  Arabs  and  with  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.     In  the  year  1769>  the  Arabs 
were  entirely  expelled  from  Mosamhique  and  So- 
fala,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  all  their  settle- 
ments on  the  river  Zambese.     The  Portuguese 
now  began  to  attempt  penetrating  into  the  inte- 
rior, in  search  of  the  mines  containing  the  gold 
that  was  brought  down  to  the  coast.    Don  Sebastian, 
immediately  on  his  accession,  sent  oat  a  formidable 
expedition  under  Francis  Barreto,  for  the  purpose 
of  penetrating  into  the  territories  of  Monomotapa 
and  Manica.    Barreto  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the  vigour  and  enterprise  requisite  for  so  arduous 
a  serviee.    The  sovereign  of  Monomotapa,  called 
the  Quiteve,  being  exceedingly  dubious  as  to  the 
object  and  issue  of  this  expedition,  resolved  to  op* 
pose  it  with  his  whole  force.     He  soon  found  him« 
self  unable  to  cope  with  the  Portuguese  in  the  open 
field;    but  he  began  a  concealed  and  harassing 
warfare,  by  sudden  attacks  and  cutting  off  their 
supplies.    Though  the  Portuguese  suffered  dread* 
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fully,  they  still  persevered,  and,  at  length,  through 
ft  thousand  difficulties  reached  Manica,  where  the 
principal  gold  mines  were  situated.  Theae  were 
found  in  no  degree  to  corre^nd  with  the  magni* 
ficent  expectations  formed  of  them,  or  the  labours 
fuid  dangers  through  which  they  had  been  readied. 
They  appear,  by  the  description  of  Santos,  to  be 
similarly  situated  with  those  of  Bambouk,  in  allu* 
vial  earth,  which  is  collected  by  di^ng  deep  pits, 
and  from  which  the  gold  is  separated  by  long  agi« 
tation  in  water.  The  Portuguese,  in  viewing  the 
process,  felt  no  inclination  to  dispute  with  the  na^ 
tives  the  performance  of  so  long  and  laborious  an 
operation.  Barreto  judged  it  expedient  to  con* 
elude  a  treaty  with  the  Quiteve,  by  which  the  mo* 
march  granted  a  free  passage  to  the  Portnguese 
through  his  dominions,  in  return  for  which  a  tri* 
bute  of  two  hundred  ells  of  linen  cloth  was  8tipu«» 
hted  to  be  paid  to  him. 

Barreto,  meantime,  was  not  discouraged;  he 
resolved  to  search  in  the  more  remote  country  of 
the  Mongas  for  other  gold  mines,  which  he  hoped 
might  prove  more  productive.  The  Moi^as  op- 
posed a  still  more  formidable  resistance.  A  great 
battle  was  foi^ht,  in  which,  though  the  wrceresB 
on  whom  they  placed  their  main  reliance  was  early 
^n,  they  long  maintained  the  field.  At  length 
they  were  defeated,  and  had  recourse,  like  their 
neighbours,  to  irregular  and  protracted  warfiire. 
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fiarreto  at  length  fought  his  way  to  the  mines,  but 
ibund  their  i^pearanee  equally  unsatisfiK^ory  as 
those  of  Manica.  Reports,  however,  reached  him 
that  the  silver  mines  ci  Chicova  would  prove  a 
much  more  productive  source  of  wealth ;  and  of 
these  he  immediately  set  out  in  search*  He  ap» 
peared  at  one  time  <hi  the  eve  of  discovering  them*; 
an  Indian  having  undertaken,  on  the  promise  of  a 
magnificent  reward,  to  lead  hhn  to  the  spot.  This 
Indian  then  contrived  to  collect  a  quantity  of  El- 
vers which  he  secretly  buried  at  a  certain  depth  in 
the  earth.  Pretending  fear  of  his  countrymen,  he 
led  them,  at  dead  of  night,  to  the  spot,  where,  fay 
digging,  they  soon  came  to  the  silver  thete  depc^ 
sited.  Barreto's  joy  was  unbounded ;  he  appeared 
to  himself  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  wealth 
and  fame,  and  imn^diatdy  delivered  to  the  In^^ 
dian  the  promised  reward.  That  persow^,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  found  it  convenient  to  dkap- 
pear,  and  was  never  again  seen.  The  Portugese 
&,  first  apprehended  that  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen,  for  having  opened 
to  them  this  splendid  discovery  ;^but  on  continuing 
to  work,  without  finding  another  particle  of  silver, 
they  soon  became  sensible  how  the  affiur  stood. 
Barreto's  credulity,  however,  was  not  exhausted. 
The  king  of  the  country  having  undertaken  to  lead 
him  ta  the  much  sought  for  mines,  he  set  out  with 
the  bulk  of  his  troops,  leaving  a  detachment  to  de- 
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fend  the  fort.  The  Portuguese  being  then  con- 
ducted into  a  narrow  pass,  were  suddenly  attached 
by  the  natives*  who  were  posted  on  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  heights.  The  situation  was  so  disadvan- 
tageous, as  to  render  skill  and  valour  of  no  avail ; 
and  very  few  of  the  party  escaped.  The  fort»  hav- 
ing then  no  garrison  adequate  to  defend  it,  was  at^ 
tacked,  carried,  and  all  the  troops  put  to  the  sword. 
This  was  not  the  only  reverse  which  the  Portu- 
guese sustained.  They  had  a  series  of  terrible 
wars  to  sustain,  from  an  inroad  of  the  Mumbos  or 
Zimbas,  a  tribe  described  as  resembling  the  Gia.- 
gas  ;  as  eating  human  flesh,  destroying  their  new- 
bom  infants,  and  living  in  a  continual  state  of  wan« 
dering  and  plunder.  Being  conducted  with  equal 
valour  and  skill  by  their  king  Muzimbas,  they  cut 
<^  repeated  expeditions  sent  against  them  front 
Mosambique.  At  length  Muzimbas  was  totally 
defeated  in  an  attack  against  Momba9a.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  mere- 
ly able  to  maintain,  with  difficulty,  a  chain  of  forts 
along  the  Zambese,  for  the  protection  of  their  trade 
with  the  district  in  which  the  gold  mines  are  situated. 

In  17^f  Captain  Hamilton  sailed  along  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Africa.  At  that  time  M(Nnba9a  and 
Patta  had  been  wrested  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Arabs  of  Muskat.  Mo^ 
sambique  was,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  principal 
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iWtuguese  settlement.  He  agrees,  however,  with 
De  Barros  in  describing  it  as  unhealthy  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Criminals  condemned  to  death 
at  Goa  were,  as  a  punishment  nearly  equivalent, 
sent  to  this  settlement,  where  five  or  six  years  were 
accounted  a  long  life.  He  was  told  that  the  gold 
and  ivory  obtained  in  the  interior  were  purchased 
at  a  very  easy  rate.  The  natives,  on  receiving  a 
certam  quantity  of  toys  and  glass  beads,  dug  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  into  which  they  put  these  articles, 
then  taking  them  out,  they  filled  the  same  hole  with 
gold  dust,  and  gave  it  in  exchange.  Ivory  was 
given  for  its  bulk  in  a  certain  species  of  Indian 
cloth.  The  author,  however,  does  not  pledge  him- 
self for  these  terms  of  trade.  The  slaves  brought 
from  Mosambique  were  highly  esteemed  in  India. 
Peculiar  care  was  taken  to  convert  them  to  the 
Christian  faith,  in  the  profession  of  which  some  of 
them  became  eminent,  and  were  even  raised  to  the 
character  of  priests. 

Mr  Salt,  who  visited  Mosambique  in  ]809»  has 
favoured  us  with  the  only  recent  description  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  This  settlement  retained  few  traces 
of  the  strength  and  importance  which  once  dis- 
tinguished it.  The  fort  was  indeed  advantageous- 
ly situated,  and  defended  by  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non; but  these  were  in  a  state  of  total  neglect, 
and  covered  with  the  rust  of  antiquity.     Some  of 
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them  were  dated  1660»  and  one,  calciilated  ftf 
throwing  balls  of  100  lbs.  weighty  appeared  to  h9 
of  Turkish  origin.  The  garrison  consisted  mere- 
ly of  a  few  sentries^  some  confined  felons,  and 
two  or  three  old  women.  In  short,  the  state  of 
defence  was  such,  that  a  trader  of  Mocha  un^ 
dertook,  if  he  were  furnished  with  a  hundred  goo^ 
Arabian  troops,  to  drive  the  Portuguese  at  once  out 
of  this  metropolis  of  Eastern  Africa* 

In  the  interior  of  the  government  house,  there 
still  appeared  traces  of  the  ancient  vice-regal  mag- 
nificence. Tea  was  set  out  in  a  service  of  purei 
gold,  and  the  negro  attendants  were  profusely 
loaded  with  ornaments  of  that  metal.  According 
to  an  ancient  custom,  the  governor's  hpusewas 
open  in  the  evening  to  all  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  who  waited  upon  him,  and  were  en- 
tertained with  tea.  The  population  is  reckoned  by 
Mr  Salt  at  five  hundred  Portuguese,  eight  hun- 
dred of  Arabian  extraction,  and  fifteen  hundred 
n^;roes.  The  trade  is  much  reduced,  and  con- 
sists in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  number  of 
slaves  annually  exported  does  not  now  exceed 
four  thousand.  Gold  and  ivory  sell  at  high  prices, 
the  former  at  L.  3,  5s.  the  ounce,  the  latter  at 
L.22  to  L.S5  the  hundred  weight.  The  pro- 
fits of  this  trade  must  be  very  great,  as  the  ar- 
ticles taken  in  exchai^e  by^the  natives  are  ex- 
ceedingly simple ;  such  as  salt,  shells,  tobacco,  co- 
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leured  handkerchief,  and  coarse  cloths*  Mr  Sak 
was  even  assured  that,  high  in  tl^e  interior,  ar- 
ticles of  the  value  of  two  dollars  would  purchase 
either  a  slave,  or  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  of 
ivory. 

Mosambique  is  built  upon  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  a  deep  bay.  Immediately  to  the  north 
is  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro,  nine  miles  long  and 
lour  broad,  and  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
neck  of  land  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  it  are 
situated  the  country-houses  of  the  governor  and 
principal  inhabitants ;  and  most  of  the  provisions 
consumed  at  Mosambique  are  raised  here.  It 
forms,  in  fact,  the  limit  of  Portuguese  dominion, 
and  is  frequently  itself  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
native  tribes. 

The  gold  and  ivory  exported  fit>m  Mosam- 
bique is  chiefly  brought  from  the  mountainous 
tract  near  the  head  of  the  Zambese,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  settlements  on  that  river  has  al- 
ways been  the  main  object  of  Portuguese  policy^ 
At  its  mouth,  about  three  days'  sail  to  the  south 
of  Mosambique,  is  the  port  of  Quilimanci,  where 
there  is  a  depdt  for  merchandize.  About  HATf 
miles  above  Quilimanci  lies  Sena,  the  principal 
settlement  on  the  river.  Twenty  days' journey  iui- 
land  lies  Manica,  the  great  mart  for  gold,  where 
an  annual  market  is  held,  in  which  that  commo- 
dity>  with  ivory  and  ghee,  is  bartered  for  Surat 
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cloths^  beads,  coarse  silks,  amd  iron.  The  country 
is  mountainoufl  and  fertile ;  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  native  chiefs,  whom  the  Portuguese  are  dbliged 
to  conciliate  by  presents,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  r^ular 
tribute  to  the  Quiteve.  About  sixty  leagues  above 
Sena  is  T^te,  a  well  regulated  settlement,  where 
there  is  also  a  depdt  for  merchandize.  Beyond 
T6te  the  Portuguese  are  pennitted  to  maintain  a 
small  factory  at  Zumbo,  a  place  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  difficult  and  circuitous  rout^ 
requiring  nearly  a  month  to  accomplish. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  extends  now 
from  Cape  Delgado  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Corn- 
entes  on  the  south.  Sofala  is  reduced  to  a  miser- 
able village,  but  the  country  round  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  supplies  rice  and  fruits  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mosambique. 

The  principal  native  race,  immediately  behind 
Mosambique,  is  the  Makooa,  or  M akooana,  whose 
tribes  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Me- 
Unda  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambese.  They  are  a 
strong  athletic  race  of  people ;  their  aspect  de- 
formed and  ferocious.  They  ornament  their  skins 
by  tattowing,  an  operation  oflen  executed  so  rude- 
ly, that  the  marks  rise  to  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch 
above  the  surface.  They  file  their  teeth  to  a  point 
so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  set  the  appearance  of  a 
coarse  saw.  They  wear  their  hair  in  various  fan- 
tastic shapes ;  sometimes  shaving  one  side,  somOi- 
times  both  sides,  with  a  crest  extending  across 
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from  the  brow  to  the  neck;  sometimes  leaving 
only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  Their  enmity  against 
the  Portuguese  is  inveterate,  and  not  excited  with- 
out* just  cause.  They  fight  chiefly  vrith  spears, 
darts,  and  poisoned  arrows ;  but  they  have  procur- 
ed also  a  considerable  number  of  mudnets*  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  these  are  the  nation  report- 
ed by  Campbell  and  Lichtenstein  under  the  name 
jof  Macquanas ;  though,  in  that  case,  they  are  erro- 
neously stated  to  belong  to  the  Boshuana  race,  as 
they  are  negroes.  Their  femdes,  however,  have, 
in  some  degree,  the  curved  spine  and  protruding 
hinder  parts  of  the  Hottentot  women,  whom  they 
appear  to  rival  in  ugliness* 

Behind  the  Makooa,  and  upwards  of  forty  days' 
journey  in  the  interior,  are  situated  the  Monjou, 
from  whom  seems  derived  the  appellation  of  the 
empire  of  Monomuji,  which,  in  our  old  maps,  fills 
all  the  interior  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  Mon- 
jou  are  negroes  of  the  ugliest  description,  of  a  deep 
shining  black,  with  high  cheek  bones,  thick  lips, 
and  small  knots  of  woolly  hair  on  their  heads.  Their 
weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they 
manage  with  considerable  skill.  They  have  a  mode 
of  exciting  flame  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard 
wood  against  each  other,  similar  to  that  described 
by  Mr  Bruce,  as  practised  by  a  tribe  of  Nuba  near 
Sennaar.   They  appeared  milder  than  the  Makooa, 

VOL.  IT.  A  a 
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though  this  might  arise  from  none  of  their  nation 
being  seen  except  traders^ 

In  181S^  Quiloa  was  vinted  by  Captain  Beaver.* 
This  a^neient  capital  of  Eastern  Africa  retained  no 
traces  of  its  former  splendour.  It  was  reduced  to 
a  number  of  scattered  huts,  and  the  export  of  daves 
had  fallen  from  ten  thousand  to  a  few  hundreds. 
The  Imaum  of  Muskat  maintahis  here  a  fort  mount- 
ing three  guns,  and  defended  by  half  a  dozen  sol-^ 
diers,  with  which  he  keeps  the  king  of  Quiloa  in 
-awe,  and  levies  a  considerate  tribute.  By  a  simi- 
lar  display  of  force,  he  holds  in  subjection  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Femba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  was  found  by  Lord  Va- 
lentia  and  Mr  Salt  to  be  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Somauli,  who  are  im  uncommonly  active,  indus- 
trious, and  commercial  race.  Berbera  is  a  large 
town  situated  upon  this  coast,  where  an  extensive 
fair  is  annually  held,  and  resorted  to  by  caravans 
from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  Lord  Valen- 
tia  saw.  some  who  came  from  the  country  in  which 
the  Bahr-el- Abiad  takes  its  rise,  and  conceives  that 
this  would  be  the  best  channel  for  exploring  the 
source  of  that  great  river.  Gum  arabic,  myrrh,  and 
frankincense,  are  the  principal  exports  from  this 
coast. 

•  Quart.  Rer.  July  1S15. 
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HISTORICAL  VIEW    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL    SYSTEMS 
FORMED  RELATING  TO  AFRICA. 

Errors  of  early  Geographye^Syttem  of  Herodotus.^-^EratoS'- 
ihenes  and  Strabo* — Ptolemy^-^The  Arabians^ — Modem 
Geographers  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu* 
ries^^Ddide  and  D'Anvilie^ — RenneO. 

i  HERB  are  few  sciences,  of  whkh  it  is  rxiore  cu- 
rious to  trace  the  origin  and  early  pn^ess,  than 
that  of  geography.  There  is  none  to  which  the 
attention  of  mankind  must  hare  been  eailier  at* 
tracted,  none  more  constantly  pursued,  and  none 
which  includes  a  greater  variety  both  of  moral  and 
physical  elements.  Few  sciences,  therefore,  are  so 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  difficult  and  devious 
course,  by  which  the'  human  mind  proceeds  from 
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its  first  State  of  glimmering  micertainty,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge. 
Africa  having,  at  all  times,  presented  the  grand 
field  for  speculation  and  opinion,  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  illustrating  these  early  steps  of  the 
science. 

In  an  inquiry,  all  the  objects  of  which  are  db- 
viou&to  the  senses,  it  might  at  first  sight  be  expect- 
ed, that  man  should  be  liable  to  imperfection  on- 
ly ;  that,  having  explored  to  a  certain  extent  the 
world  around  him,  he  should  tranquilly  await  the 
results  of  further  discovery.     Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, is  ill  suited  to  the  active  impatience  of  the 
human  mind.     Besides  the  natural  effects  of  ex- 
aggeration and  poetical  illusion,  sources  of  error 
arise  from  operations  of  the  mind  that  are  strictly 
scientific.     One  deeply  rooted  principle  is  the  love 
of  completeness^  which  causes  the  mind  to  feel  al- 
ways a  painful  void,  when  its  survey  over  any  sub- 
ject is  visibly  broken  and  imperfect.     This,  which 
in  itself  is  a  noble  principle,  and  highly  instrumen- 
tal in  carrying  forward  the  human  mind  in  the  cii- 
jreer  of  science,  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  pro- 
gcess,  pregnant  with  perpetual  error.     To  relieve 
the  uneasy  feeling  which  it  occasions,  the  geogra- 
pher seeks,  with  the  most  imperfect  means,  to  fiU 
pp  the  whole  of  that  space,  of  which  he  conceives 
the  habitable  world  to  consist.     Yet  will  it  not  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  these  delineations  wery 
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made  wholly  without  some  guiding  princqile.  In 
general,  every  geogn^hieal  feature  was  extei^* 
ed  in  the  direction  which  it  followed^  when  it 
first  merged  into  the  unknown  space.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  a  certain  flexure  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to"^  complete  the.  figure  of  a  continent,  an 
ocean,  or  other  grand  geographical  feature.  Such 
was  the  line  by  which,  in  the  syi^em  of  Ptolemy, 
the  African  continent  was  carried  round  till  it 
mjet  the  fiuthest  extremity  of  Asia.  The  estimate 
of  distance  was  also  a  point  on  which  the  early  geo* 
graphers  were  naturally  liable  to  much  emU:.  The 
most  usual  was  that  of  exaggeration.  Aiitronomi* 
cal  observations  were  yet  rare,  and  very  imperfect* 
The  materials  were  derived  almost  wtirely  J&om 
travellers  employed  on  mercantile  or  military  d^ 
ject9«  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  unknown 
tract,  the  windings  of  the  road,  and  the  disposition 
to  magnify  their  own  achievements,  combined  in 
inducing  such  persons  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the 
space  which  they  had  traversed.  Sometimes,  how« 
ever,  rumour  conveys  the  knowledge  of  a  grand  re« 
mote  feature,  while  the  intermediate  space  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  That  space  then  appears  less^ 
«id  the  distant  object  nearer,  than  it  really  is« 
Thus  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  made  known  to  the 
early  Greeks  by  the  exploits  of  that  celebrated  ad* 
venturer,  were  pl«iced  by  them  very  Iktle  beytmd 
Sicily.    Thus,  in  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  a 
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full  third  was  cut  off,  botb  from  ibe  lengdi  and 
iH^eadth  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
oceans  suj^osed  to  be  proportionally  at  a  smaller 
distance. 

The  first  geogn^hical  system  which  can  deserve 
the  name  is  that  of  Herodotus.  In  the  narrative 
of  this  fitther  of  history,  is  found  a  pretty  full  de- 
scription of  all  those  regions  of  the  globe  which 
were  then  known ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  reportSy 
after  having  once  appeared  somewhat  problemad- 
eal,  has  risen  in  estimation  in  proportion  to  the 
more  extended  discoveries  of  modem  times.  To 
lum,  as  to  other  ancients,  who  sought  to  explore 
the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Nile  formed  always  the 
leading  object  and  guide.  The  singularity  of  its 
phenomena,  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  the  regions 
which  it  traversed,  and  the  unknown  fountains 
whence  its  long  course  was  derived,  caused  it  al- 
ways to  be  i^ewed  with  deeper  interest  than  any 
other  object  presented  by  ancient  geography.  He- 
rodotus shews  himself  to  have  known  its  course 
higher,  probably,  than  it  has  been  traced  byimy  mo- 
dem European.  From  Elephantine,  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Egypt,  to  Meroe,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  was  a  journey  of  fifty-two  days,  and  from* 
thence  an  equal  distance  to  the  country  of  Auto- 
moles  or  Exiles ;  making  in  all  a  hundred  and  four 
days'  journey.  The  precise  point  is  difficult  to  fix ; 
but  the  belief  that  diis  great  river  came  from  the 
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wetf ,  seems  clearly  to  pcunt  it  out  as  the  true  N9e, 
0jrBaIir-ei-Abiad  of  the  modems.  Proceediug  west- 
ward  from  £gypt»  Hoodotus*  knew  with  very  to- 
lerable precisioii  all  the  nations  who  inhabited  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Straits. 
He  knew  also  the  line  through  the  Libyan  de- 
sert, by  Ammon  (Siwah)  and  Aegila  (Augila) 
to  Fezzan,  which  Major  Rennell  has  clearly  recog- 
xuzed  in  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  From 
thence  a  chain  of  positions  seems  to  carry  us  to 
that  lofty  point  of  the  Atlas,  which*  separates  the 
plains  of  Morocco  from  Tafilet.  Africa,  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  was  therefore  pretty  fully  expli^red. 
His  character  of  its  three  successive  belts ;  the  first 
fertile  and  cultivated  ;  the  second  rude  and  inha« 
bited  by  wild  beasts ;  and  the  third  an  expanse  of 
sandy  desert,  is  perfectly  correct  and  appropriate. 
The  regions  deeper  in  the  interior  were  known 
to  him  only  by  the  very  short  narrative  of  the  ex* 
Gursion  of  the  Nasamones,  which  we  have  reported 
on  a  former  occasion,  t  There  seems  considerably 
prei9un)ption,  that  the  river  flowing  to  the  eastward, 
to  which  these  travellers  were  carried,  must  have 
been  the  Niger.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  it  might  rather  have  been  one  of  those  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Atlas,  and  water  the  jdains 
of  Tafilet  or  Sigilmessa.     But  if,  as  the  localitiai 

•  Lib.  IV.  t  Vol,  I-  p.  SO-1, 
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render  probeUe»  the  tinTdlers  directed  Aeir  eoone 
through  Fessan,  they  vwM,  on  emierffng  into  the 
deiert,  be  GonsideFibly  to  the  south  of  those  riTere, 
and  to  direct  their  course  northwards,  would  haTO 
been  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  original  ob- 
ject. Their  travelling  westward  puts  Bomou  out 
of  the  question ;  so  that,  though  the  distance  be 
somewhat  great,  I  do  not  well  see  to  what  other 
river  their  course  oould  carry  them,  except  the 
Niger. 

These  data  being  estaUished,  Herodotus,  as 
usual,  proceeded  to  complete  his  system  by  arbi- 
trary suppositions*  The  Nile  coming  from  the  west, 
it  speared  very  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  river 
of  the  Nasamones  might  fall  into,  and  form  the 
main  branch  of  that  greatest  of  the  streams  of  Afri- 
ca. The  opinion,  in  fiut,  has  not  been  controveit- 
ed  by  actual  observation  ;  though  Major  Rennell^s 
learned  arguments  seem  to  have  \efi  it  destitute  ot 
all  shadow  of  probability.  ^  It  appears,  however, 
by  the  testimony  of  recent  travellers,  t  that  the 
same  belief,  founded  on  very  nearly  the  same  data, 
is  still  prevalent  in  Northern  Africa. 

Herodotus  evidently  considered  Africa  as  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  unless  at  the  isdi- 
mus  of  Sues  or  the  Nile.  When,  however,  he  states 

*  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus, 
f  Jackson,  Horneman. 
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ArMtL  *  as  the  country  in  the  worid  which  extends 
fiurthest  to  the  soath,  he  manifestly  betrays  his  very 
inadequate  eonceptionSy  as  to  the  extent,  in  that  di-* 
reetion,  of  the  African  continent. 

The  next  system  generally  adopted  in  the  an« 
eient  world  was  that  of  Eratosthenes,  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  during  the  tune  of  Ptolemy  PhiladeU 
phus*  His  system  is  explained  to  us  by  Strabo, 
who  adopted  it  under  some  modifications  j  it  was 
also  fundamentally  that  of  Mela,  Pliny,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  Latin  classic  writers. 

£ratosthenes,  like  his  predecessor,  conceived  the 
southern  coast  of  Africa  to  be  washed  by  the  ocean, 
and  also,  like  him,  supposed  it  to  terminate  in  the 
nor^  of  the  equator.  It  was  supposed,  that,  after 
pasnng  the  Stndts,  it  very  soon  began  to  take  a  di- 
rection to  the  £.S.£.  which  it  followed  till  it  join- 
ed the  eastern  coast  near  the  foot  of  the  Arabian 
gulf.  It  was  compared  to  a  trapezium,  or  irregu- 
lar four-sided  figure,  of  which  the  Mediterrane- 
an coast  formed  one  side,  the  Nile  another,  the 
aouthem  coast  the  longest  side,  and  the  western 
coast  the  shortest,  t  So  little  were  geographers  of 
this  school  aware  of  its  extent,  that  Pliny  pronoun- 
ces it  to  be  the  least  of  the  three  continents,  and 
inferior  to  Europe.  X 

•  Lib.  IV.    t  Strabo,  Lib.  XVIL  princ.    %  Lib.  VL  SS. 
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Another  hypothesu,  eminently  characteristie  of 
this  schooli  was  probably  suggested  by  Africaa. 
phenomena*  This  was  the  existence  of  an  unin- 
habitable torrid  zone.  To  those  who  saw  this  con- 
tinent, even  north  of  the  tropic,  spread  into  an  ex- 
panse of  burning  sand,  which  reflected  a  heat  scarce- 
ly compatible  with  animal  life,  it  naturally  appeared 
that  an  exposure  to  the  sun*s  still  more  powerful 
influence  must  be  inevitably  fatal.  The  borders 
of  die  desert  would  probably  have  been  fixed  as  the 
point,  beyond  which  life  could  not  pass.  But  the 
long  course  of  the  Nile,  and  the  celebrated  king-* 
dom  of  Ethiopia,  proved  the  necessity  of  looking 
still  higher.  Upon  the  Nile,  therefore,  they  mea^ 
sured  the  habitable  world  of  Africa,  and  fixed  its 
limits  at  the  highest  known  point  to  which  that 
river  had  been  ascended.  This  i^  assigned  about 
three  thousand  stadia  (three  or  four  hundred 
miles)  beyond  Meroe,*  which  does  not  give  the 
fifty-two  days'  sail  of  Herodotus,  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  Nile  had  been  traced  to  a  higher 
point  in  his  time,  than  in  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
The  latter,  however,  shews  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  its  early  course }  its 
reception,  on  the  eastern  side,  of  two  great  rivers 
visits  from  lakes,  and  called  the  Astabaras  and 
the  Astapus,  of  which  the  latter  flows  from  lakes 

*  Lib.  II.  p.  65.  (ed«  Casaubop.) 
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in  the  scmth,  is  swelled  to  a  great  height  by  the 
summer  rains,  and  forms  then  almost  the  main 
body  of  the  Nile.  He  describes  also  the  bend 
which  it  makes  in  its  passage  through  Nubia.  The 
source  of  this  great  stream  being  conceived  to  lie 
in  these  regions  rendered  inaccessible  by  extreme 
heat/ was  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
covery. The  idea,  however,  of  its  coming  from 
the  west  still  prevailed ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  re* 
port  of  its  flowing  from  the  remote  boundary  of 
Mauritania.  This  idea  is  followed  at  greater  length 
by  Mela  and  Pliny,  whose  speculations  on  the  sub? 
ject  will  find  a  place  in  the  following  chapter. 

Equal  in  fame  with  the  geographical  school  of 
Eratosthenes,  was  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  did  not, 
however,  flourish  till  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  school  displays  a  great  acces- 
sion of  actual  knowledge  with  regard  to  all  the  re- 
mote quarters  of  the  world ;  but  this,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  not  accompanied  with  sounder  views 
as  to  those  parts  which  lay  Still  beyond  the  sphere 
of  observation.  It  was  ascertained,  that  the  bound- 
ing ocean  of  Asia  did  not  exist  at  the  point  fixed 
by  Eratosthenes ;  hence  it  was  rashly  inferred,  that 
Asia  was  not  bounded  by  an  ocean,  but  stretched 
.on  every  side  into  an  expanse  of  unknown  conti- 
nent. The  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian  mer- 
chants made  them  acquainted  also  with  a  lai^  es;- 
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tent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  fiurthest  ex-* 
plored  portion  of  which  took  an  easteiiy  direction* 
This  direction  was  hypothetically  extended,  till  it 
was  made  to  join  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia* 
Thus  the  Indian,  or  Erythrean  sea,  was  enclosed  as 
in  a  vast  basin ;  and  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  an  ex- 
panse of  Terra  Incognitit  became  on  every  side  the 
limit  of  the  known  world.  This  school,  however^ 
shook  off  entirely  the  previous  belief  of  an  unin- 
habitable zone.  Ptolemy  gives  numerous  positions 
under  and  beyond  the  equator,  and  even  approach- 
ing to  the  southern  tropic.  Admitting  that  many, 
or  all  of  them,  are  extended  too  far  to  the  souths 
this  docs  not  the  less  indicate  his  own  conviction, 
that  the  region  immediately  under  the  line  could 
be  passed  through  and  inhabited. 

Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
formed  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
Nile.  He  throws  up  entirely  its  western  deriva- 
tion, and  assigns  to  its  fountains  their  proper  place 
in  the  vast  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
He  represents  also,  like  Eratosthenes,  the  rivers 
Astapus  and  Astaboras,  (the  modem  Bahr-el- Azrek 
and  Tacazze),  as  falling  into  it  from  the  east,  and 
only  errs  in  making  them,  by  their  junction,  form 
Meroe  into  an  island.  Westward  from  the  Nile, 
he  describes  the  vast  range  of  Libya  Interior, 
watered  by  the  great  rivers  Gir  and  Niger.  It 
has  been  generally  understood,  that  this  tract  com- 
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prised  the  modem  Nigritia ;  that  the  Niger  was 
the  great  river  so  well  known  in  Europe  under  this 
name,  though  it  is  not  so  designated  in  any  part  of 
Africa ;  and  that  the  Gir  is  the  river  of  Bomou. 
M.Gosselin,*  however,  and  some  other  French  geo- 
graphers, have  recently  maintained  that  the  tract  of 
Nigritia  was  wholly  unknown  to  Ptolemy ;  that  the 
countries  and  rivers  of  his  Libya  Interior  were 
merely  those  of  the  tract  lying  to  the  south  of  At- 
las, known  by  the  name  of  the  Bled-ei*Jereede. 
Paradoxical  as  this  opinion  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  can  be  wholly  rejected. 
The  Gir,  in  particular,  has  so  many  points  of  re- 
lation with  the  combined  streams  of  the  Ac^idi  and 
Blanco,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  recognise 
some  measure  of  identity.  1.  The  Gir  rises  on  the 
ojj^site  side  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Bagrada,  the  modem  Mejerdah ; 
so  does  the  Adjidi;  but  the  rivers  of  Interior  Afri- 
ca are  at  an  immense  distance.  2.  If  the  rivers 
of  Interior  Libya  be  not  the  rivers  of  the  Bled-el- 
Jereede,  then  these  last  rivers  must  have  been 
wholly  unknown  to  Ptolemy,  which  is  very  im- 
probable. S.  The  two  northern  branches  of  the 
Gir  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  combined 
streams  of  the  Adjidi  and  Blanco.  We  may  add, 
that  the  name  Gir  is  native  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  is  applied  to  a  river  of  Sigilmessa ;  also  that 

.  •  Geographie  des  AncIeDS,  Vol.  IV. 
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the  name  of  Libya  suggests  the  region  south  of 
the  Atlas,  much  more  than  the  depths  of  the  in- 
terior, which  were  always  designated  by  the  appd« 
laiion  of  Ethiopia. 

While  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  there  are  other  circumstances  in 
Ptolemy's  description,  which  would  lead  us  to  lock 
in  Nigritia  for  the  country  whicfa  he  here  describes. 
The  Nuba  Palus  is  a  name  belonging  to  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  continent,  from  that  watered 
by  the  Adjidi.  Mount  Mandrus,  as  the  western 
termination  of  the  Niger,  suggests  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  territory  of  Manding.  Panagra  agrees 
almost  equally  with  Wangara,  and  Q^has  with  Kaf- 
iaba.  The  description,  both  by  Ptdemy  and  Agafche- 
merus,  *  of  the  Niger  and  Gir»  as  jxfyisrof  TorafAoi^ 
rivers  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  the  placii^ 
them  on  a  level  with  the  NUe,  agrees  very  ill  with  any 
streams  which  descend  from  the  Atlas.  The  same 
if^ay  be  said  of  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  the 
Niger  east  and  west,  while  all  the  rivers  of  Sigil- 
messa  run  from  north  to  south.  Finally,  unless 
some  communication  had  been  opened  in  that  agd 
with  this  part  of  central  Africa,  it  seems  difficult 
to  discover  how  the  Roman  empire  could  have 
been  supplied  with  the  precious  commodity  of  gold, 
which  must  have  been  in  extensive  demand,  and  of 
which  no  peculiar  want  seems  to  have  been  fUt. 
The  Periplus  t  proves  it  to  have  been  obtained 

•  Geog.  Gnec.  Minor.  lUig.  f  lb.  L  4,  10,  SI. 
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neither  in  the  Red  Sea,,  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  <rf* 
Africa  situirted  oh  the  ocean;  t?hile  in  India  it 
was  so  far  from  being  an  object  of  impcnt,  that 
money  is  stated  as  a  cc^ious  import  from  Em'ope. 
There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  any 
quarter,  besides  the  golden  streams  of  Wangara 
and  Manding,  from  which  an  adequaite  supply  of 
this  precious  metal  could  have  been  poured  into 
the  empire. 

We  thus  find  circumstances,  which  seem  to  make 
it  impossible  to  place  the  Libya  Interior  of  Ptolemy 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Bled-el  Jereede;  and  others^ 
nearly  as  strong,  fixing  it  in  central  Africa.  How 
shall  this  discrepancy  be  reconciled  ?  If  the  Egyp- 
tian traders,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  really  pene- 
trated to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  it  must  have  been 
westward  from  the  Nile,  by  the  way  of  Darfiir  and 
Begherme.  They  thus  reached  that  destiniOiion 
without  haying  encountered  any  portion  of  the 
great  African  desert ;  the  extent  of  which,  it  is 
evident,  was  wholly  unknovm  to  Ptolemy.  His  in- 
formants could  furnish  no  astronomical  observa- 
tions, nor  accurate  data  of  any  kind,  by  which  to 
iix  the  position  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  travelled.  In  such  cases,  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, to  gratify  the  natural  love  of  completeness, 
had  recourse  often  to  very  arbitrary  delineations. 
Instances  have  occurred,  and  will  again  occur,  in 
which  very  remote  objects  were  brought  into  con- 
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tact.  It  mppears  to  me  then  that  Ptolemy  haa  link* 
ed  together  the  geographical  features  of  ecatal 
and  northern  Africa ;  that  in  the  Gir,  he  liidced 
the  head  of  the  Adjidi  to  the  head  of  the  Miaae- 
lad ;  and,  thou^  no  part  of  the  Niger  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  north,  its  tributaries  from  that  quar- 
ter are  probably  the  rirers  of  Sigilmissa,  hypothfti* 
tically  united  to  it.  I  doubt,  however^  if  the  Dai»- 
dus  and  Stachir  can  be  viewed  as  the  Giambia  and 
Senegal.  £yery  remote  space  actuallytraveraed  is 
exaggerated,  instead  of  being  so  remarkaUy  dimi- 
nidied,  as,  in  the  present  instance,  that  between 
Mount  Mandrus  and  the  sea.  Besides,  from  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  or  Canaries,  being  placed  oppo- 
site  to  these  rivers,  it  seems  clear,  however  ftrCor- 
thaginian  discovery  may  have  penetrated,  that 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  expired 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  It  appears,  therefore^ 
that  he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  N^;^  in  central 
Africa,  which,  in  his  system,  locks  in  with  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Atlas;  the  rivers  flow^ 
mg  from  which  are  thus  brought  into  almost  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Niger. 

Ptolemy  had  finally  to  dispose  of  the  route  of 
three  months,  from  the  country  of  the  Garamantea^ 
and  of  four  months  from  the  Leptis  Magna,  made 
by  flaccus  and  Matemus  into  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians.*  Thesuspicionanddissatisfaction  whieh 
he  shews  on  the  subject  of  their  statements,  con- 

*  Lib,  I.  s. 
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dm  to  proTe  the  inadequate  idea  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  breadth  of  the  desert  which  they 
mn^t  have  traversed.  Such  inarches  must  evident- 
ly haare  carried  them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Li- 
bya Interior,  placed  as  it  was  by  him  almost  in 
c(Hitaet  with  Northern  Africa.  He,  therefore^ 
places  his  Ethiopia  Interior  much  farther  souths 
Jiieyond  the  equator,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Rap- 
turn  ;  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  expedkions  in  question  could  have  passed  th^ 
N^r,  if  they  even  arrived  on  its  shore^. 

The  decline  of  the   Roman  em][nre  was  fci- 
lowed  by  the  irruption  of  a  new  power,  which 
diamged  entirely  the  aspect  of  this  continent.  The 
descendants  of  M^bom^  spread  their  empire  as 
far  as  jthe  ocean,  and  established  one  of  its  grand 
seats  in  Northern  Africa.   This  remarkable  people, 
accustomed  in  their  native  s^s  to  all  the  modes 
C|f  carrying  on  trade  over-land,  and  through  de- 
serts, were  well  calculated  to  overcome  the  obr 
stacles,  which  nature  here  presented,  ona  still  greater 
scale.     Their  caravans  soon  formed  routes  across 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  African  desert ;  the  banks 
of  the  Niger  were  not  only  explored,  but  color 
nized,  and  the  whole  tract  of  central  A^nca,  so 
far  as  known,  becaqte  subject  to  Mahometan  mas- 
ters.    The  geographers,  therefore,  who  arpse  du- 
ring  the  flourishing  era  of  Arabian  science,  ha4 
yoL.  II.  B  b 
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very  ample  opportonities  of  beeomhig  neqtumted 
with  this  pait  of  the  eontifiettt.  They  hate  left» 
accordingly,  AiDer  descriptions  than  the  undents 
of  the  known  parts,  and  have  adopted,  with  regard 
to  the  unknown,  an  entirely  difibrent  train  of  hy* 
potheses.  While  Herodotus,  Mela,  and  Riny, 
made  the  central  river  of  Africa  run  towards  the 
east,  and  fall  into  the  Nfle,  the  Arabians,  on  the 
contrary,  sut^K)sed  it  to  flow  westward  from  a  oom-^ 
mon  source  with  that  river.  To  both  they  applied 
the  common  name  of  Nile ;  one  being  the  Nile 
of  IB^ypt,  and  the  other  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes. 
Oana,  situated  upon  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  near- 
If  midway  between  its  point  of  separafton  from  that 
of  l^gypt  and  its  termination,  was  the  metro^ 
lis  of  all  the  Mahometan  kingdoms,  the  matn 
channel  of  communication  with  Northern  Afrfea, 
and,  consequently,  the  grand  source  from  which 
information  was  drawn.  At  the  distance  of  forty 
days*  journey  westward  from  Gana,  this  river  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  near  its  mouth  was  Ulil,  resort- 
ed to  by  all  the  states  along  the  Nile  for  a  su]^ly 
of  salt.  If  the  position  of  tFlil  could  be  fixed,  it 
would  aflbrd  a  key  to  the  whole  system  of  Ara- 
bian geography;  but  the  investigation  is  attend- 
ed with  considerable  difficulty.  The  dktaaaces  of 
fbrty  days  from  Gana,  and  of  one  month  from 
Agades,  seem  to  place  totally  out  of  the  question 
the   idea  of  its  being  situated  on  the  ocean  ; 
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<asle$»we  mippose  thtir-meMttiw  •mmcoua  in  an 
enormous  degree,  and  of  which  there  is  no  other 
instance.  The  terms  used  by  Edrisi  rcod^  it  pos- 
sible that,  by  sea,  he  might  merely  mean  an  inland 
lake.  Yet,  from  the  general  sooipe  of  his  work,  I 
rather  ineline  to  suspect  thajt  he  mistook  the  lake 
for  the  sea,  and  some  point  on  its  opposite  shore 
for  an  idaad.  It  appears  however,  to  have,  beeu 
better  understood  by  subsequent  gecgrspbers* 
Thus  Ibn-al-Vardi  describes  Ulil  as  a  great  city, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  JSahr$  («ea  or  lake.)  * 
Probably  the  information  of  subsequent  travjeU 
Jers,  who  had  .performed  the  circuit  of  the  lake» . 
shewed  him  the  error  of  Edrisi  in  mistaking  it 
ibr  the  sea.  A  still  lat^r  geograp|ier  (Scheabed* 
din)  says  expressly  that  the  branch  of  the  Nile 
which  flows  through  Djeoawa  (Gana)^  does  not 
i^aefa  the  sea  .t  Major  Rennell  has  trac^  the  foU 
lowing  etymology:  'Ulil,  Oulili,  Oualet,  Wslet. 
If  Walet,  or  any.  part  of  its  twritory,  he  Ulil, 
then  the  sea  of  Edrisi  could  scarcely  be  any  thing 
else  than  the  Dibbie.  His  measures,  however, 
seem  hardly  to  extend  so  far,  but  to  agree  better 
with  another  lake  to  the  east  of  Tombuctoo ;  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  reported  by  recent 
travellers.  Additional  information,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  soon  be  obtained,  which  will  determine 
this^  curious  point. 

*  Notices  des  Manuscrits  du  Roi,  II.  35.     f  lb.  II.  156. 
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To  the  east  of  Gaoa,  Waogan  re^ts  eoiirdly  iq^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Axabiaas.  Their  defljcrip*- 
Uon  <^  Cauga  agrees  yery  well  with  the  notices  of 
Homeman  and  Browne,  so  ably  combined  by  Ma^^ 
jor  Rennell.  *  But  the  space  which  fiU^  up  the 
interval  between  Cauga  and  the  Nile,  is  involyed 
in  considerable  obscurity  ;  nor  does  itfippear  to  me 
that  it  has  been  very  correctly  understood  by  mo- 
dem geogn^phers. 

Among  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  Africa,  Ku- 
ku  is  represented,  by  the  Arabian  writers,  to  have 
held  a  high  pre-eminence ;  nor  does  any  other 
appear  to  have  rivalled  it  in  power  and  qplepf 
dour.  According  to  our  present  maps,  Kuku  och 
cupies  a  tract  quite  unexplored  by  modem  tmvel- 
lers,  between  the  north  of  Bomou  and  the  part  of 
Nubia  which  borders  on  Egypt*  In  this  case,  it 
would  remun  a  very  important  discovery  yet  to  be 
made.  The  position,  however,  thus  assigned  to  it, 
seems  to  xne  wholly  incompatible  with  th^  data  of 
£drisi,  which  are  as  follow  : — ^Fiom  Gana$o  Cai^ga, 
gives  nearly  a  month  and  a  halTs  joumiey  east ; 
from  Cauga  to  Kuku,  twenty  days*  murth ;  from 
Kuktt  to  Gana,  a  month  and  a  half.  The  triaiigie 
is  thus  completed ;  and,  in  attempting  its  oonstracr 
tion,  it  will  iqppear  that  Kuku  is  both  ^aced  too  fiu: 
north,  and  also,  that,  instead  of  b^ing  north-eas( 

^lUitttntionsof  HoraemaD,  duS. 
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fiom  Cauga,  it  ought  to  have  a  certain  declination 
to  the  westward.  In  short,  it  will  fall  very  pre- 
cisely upon  the  position  of  the  modem  capital  of 
Bomou.  That  Kuku  is  Bomou,  is  further  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  character  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  ^ascHbed  to  both,  much  more  than  to 
any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Dar  Cooka 
is  mentioned  by  Browne  as  a  country  near  Cauga 
or  Fittri  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose,  that,  at 
the  period  in  question,  the  name  may  have  had  a 
greater  extension. 

With  regard  to  the  interval  between  Kuku  and 
the  Nile,  the  following  appear  to  be  all  the  data 
afforded : 

Kuku  to  Tamalma,  east,  13  days*  journey. 

Tamalma  to  Matthan,  Id  days. 

Matthan  to  Angimi,  8  days. 

Angimi  to  Zi^hara,  6  days. 

Zaghara  to  Matthan,  8  days^ 

Matthan  to  Tagua,  13  days. 

Tagua  adjoins  to  Nnba. 

I  must  own,  that  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
disentangle  this  labyrinth  of  distances  without 
bearings.  Zagara  fZagua^  Abulfeda)  seems  M 
be  the  modem  Zeghawa,  a  dependency  of  Darfftn 


*  Celeberrima  et  magnitudine  praestans, — Edrisu  The 
population  of  Bornou  is  described  as  a  countless  multitude. 
— Associatiop,  (1790|)  p*  144. 
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Angimi  (Begama  of  Ibn-al-Vanti)  may  be  MBtt 
dered  the  modem  Begartnee,  or  Begfaerme.  Further 
than  this  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  above  poaitioal  oould 
be  fixed  with  much  confidence. 

During  the  flourishing  era  of  AnbuH  soienoet 
Europe  was  sunk  in  darkness  and  lethal^ ;  and  ita 
inhabitants,  far  from  knowing  or  studying  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  remote  parts  of  the  worid,  were  ig* 
norant  probably  of  that  of  the  province  iminediate« 
ly  adjoining  to  them.  About  the  end  c£  the  fif» 
teenth  century,  however,  under  the  patronage  <^ 
the  Portuguese  princes,  a  series  of  extraordinary 
exertions  were  made,  which  soon  raised  Europe  t9 
a  high  pre-eminence  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  Although  India  was  to  the  Portuguese  the 
grand  theatre  of  prowess  and  enterprise,  yet  in 
their  route  thither,  they  also  explored  and  settled 
a  large  portion  of  Africa ;  and  the  geography  of 
that  continent,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  was  constructed  almost  entirely  from  the 
materials  which  they  furnished.  This  pei^le  pe- 
netrated into  the  interior  chiefly  by  the  side  of 
Congo  on  the  west,  and  Abyssinia  on  the  east,  and, 
falling  into  the  usual  error  of  exa^eration,  they 
extended  these  two  countries  in  such  a  manner,,  as 
to  All  nearly  the  whole  continent,  and  to  hide  en- 
tirely from  their  view  that  immense  space^  which  re- 
mained still  unknown.     The  accompanying  sketch 
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eiliSiits  ihaxQ/umor  in  which  central  AfvicA  is  fteli- 
neatod  by  all  geographers,  from  Ortelius  to  Sanson 
inehittTey  and  doim  to  the  time  of  Delisle  and 
D'^ville.*  Sanson's  map  of  1696  does  not 
exhibit  the  smallest  improvement  over  the  earliest 
delineations.  Tlxe  exaggeration  of  half-known 
distaooes,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  unknown  in- 
terval between  distant  objects,  combined  in  lead- 
ing to  these  remarkable  errors*  Abyssinia,  above 
alU  was  extended  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
aor,  being  made  to  reach  as  far  as  the  sputhem 
frontier  of  Congo  and  Monomopata.  Here  was 
placed  the  great  lake  Zaire  or  Zembre,  from  which 
was  supposed  to.  flow  not  only  the  Nile,  but  the 
Congo,  and,  according  to  some,  though  not  uni- 
versally, the  Cuama  or  Zambesi.  That  this  lake 
was  at  bottom  the  Dei^beiii,  appears  from  the  Abys- 
sinian provinces  of  Gqjam,  Damut,  Bagamidd, 
(Begemder,)  and  the  Cafates,  (Efat,)  being  ran- 
ged around  it.  The  name  Zaire  is  evidently  deriv- 
ed from  the  river  of  Congo }  and  Zembre,  which 
has  no  authentic  origin,  appears  to  be  a  transition- 
step  from  Zaire  to  Dembea,  forming  a  sort  of  al- 
liance between  two  names  which,  in  themselves, 
are  perfectly  dissimihu*.     In  all  the  early  delinea- 


•  See  the  maps  in  Ortelius's  Theatre  of  the  World, — in 
Dapper's  Description  of  Africa,—- in  PutchaS;  Vol.  I.  and  II, 
— 4md  all  Sanson's  maps. 
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tioDS  of  newly  duBOOvered  coimtriefl,  exaggenitio& 
is  a  prominent  feature  i  but  I  know  of  no  inrtancfr 
in  ^hich  it  has  taken  place  to  80  extratagaat  a  tfe- 
gree.  From  Massuah,  to  the  southern  extcetaoi^' 
of  the  lake  <tf  Dembea,  the  actual  distance  does 
not  exceed  four  hundred  miles  ;  in  the  maps  allud« 
ed  to,  it  scarcdy  falls  short  of  two  thousand.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  tor  so  enonnous  an  error  in 
a  country  which  was  traiFersed,  at  different  times, 
by  so  considerable  a  nuaaber  of  missiiNaariea.  The 
only  cause  which  it  seems  possible  to  assign  is,  Aat» 
as  they  followed  a  very  irregular  and  winding 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  visitilig,  sometimes  their 
own  scattered  estaUishm^ats^  someCimea  Ae  court 
of  the  king  or  principal  lords,  their  unskilfnlness 
might  lead  them  to  extend,  in  a  straight  line,  the 
whole  of  this  devious  tract ;  which,  combined  with 
the  natural  ptopensdty  to  magnify  their  own  deeds, 
might  lead  to  this  enormous  amplification.  The  Nile 
was  also  made  to  issue  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake,  80  that  all  the  windings  of  its  semicircular  sweep 
round  Gojam,  were  extended  in  a  straight  line 
from  south  to  north.  This  immense  extensiim  of 
Abyssinia  brought  it  to  the  finonti^  of  Congo, 
without  the  latter  making  a  step  to  meet  it.  The 
magnitude  of  Congo,  in  fact,  is  scarcely  at  all  ex- 
aggerated ;  a  very  rare  case  in  such  circumstances, 
and  which,  perhaps,  could  only  have  happened,  be* 
cause  geographers  found  the  interior  so  Uocked  up 
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by  Abyttiiiia,  tbit  they  Had  not  spaee  in  which  to 
exaggerate.  The  river  Congo,  in  particnlar,  by  be- 
ing derived  from  this  much  miqilaced  ate  of  the 
Dembea,  had  a  course  assigned  to  it,  totally  ina« 
.deqoate  to  tiieir  own  magnifioctnt  descriptions  ai  its 
magnitude. 

In  rq;ard  to  the  modern  gec^pmphy  of  Western 
Airiea,  as  it  hinges  almost  entirdy  upon  the  course 
of  the  Niger,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  it  will  be  move  conv«iient  to  re- 
serre,  till  then,  our  observations  upon  that  subject. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  was  the 
era  of  a  signal  improvement  in  the  science  of  geo- 
graphy. For  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
France,  and  to  tile  very  liberal  patnmage  which  its 
administAtion  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
science.  No  one  who  compares  the  maps  of  De- 
lisle  and  D'Anvilie,  with  the  materials  then  pub- 
lished, can  doubt  the  excellent  means  of  informa- 
tion with  which  they  must  have  been  supplied,  both 
by  government  and  by  private  individuals.  Under 
their  hands,  the  geography  of  Africa,  in  particular, 
assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect. 

Delisle  began  his  labours  with  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  In  1700,  he  published  his  map  of 
the  worid,  stated  to  be  drawn  up  from  observa- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  Acadraiy  of  Scien- 
ces. ItexhibitsasignalrefonninAfricangeograi^y. 
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The  frontier  €f  AbysBiiiia  wm  brought  from  ten  de- 
pecs  south  of  the  Une^  to  ten  degrees  north  $  end 
this  immense  change  placed  it  at  enoe  in  its  true 
position  The  souroe  of  the  Bahrwel* Andct  and 
all  the  details  of  its  early  course,  are  gi'ven  with 
very  great  precision.  This  river,  however,  is  still 
represented  as  the  NUe^  while  the  Aliiad,  co&« 
ibonded  with  the  l^Ueg,  appears  as  a  mudi  inle- 
nor  stream.  This  delineation  is  pieserved  a  all 
his  sabsequent  maps. 

While,  however,  Delisle  had  made  this  remark* 
able  correction  upon  the  position  of  Abyssinia,  he 
had  net  lost  that  abhorrence  of  a  vacwm  iN^iich 
had  ever  been  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  geog^ 
phers.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ignorance,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  space 
out  of  which  he  had  withdrawn  Abyminia.  He 
filled  it  up,  by  extending,  far  eastward,  the  £nm- 
tier  of  Congo.  In  particular,  the  laige  branch  of 
the  Congo,  which  flows  from  south  to  north,  is 
made  by  him  to  flow  from  east  to  west,  and  there- 
by reaches  across  more  than  half  the  continent- 
All  the  other  features  beii^  stretched  in  like  msn- 
ner,  the  vacant  space  was  filled  up,  «id  the  dread- 
ed appearance  of  a  void  efiectually  covered. 

In  consequence  of  these  erroneous  views.  De- 
lisle  lost  on  one  side  a. part  of  what  he  had  gained 
on  the  other.  It  was  D' Anville  who  first  '<  laid  the 
<<  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.''  In  his  map^  (1731|) 
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prefixed  to  Labatli  Ethii^pie  Occkkntak,  ke  boldly 
exposed  to  the  world  the  vart  extent  of  tbat  Terra 
InebgnitUf  vdiich  oocupiea  the  whole  interior  of 
this  port  of  Afinea. .  The  pnUic  having  reeogaiwd 
the  eon-ectnem  and  faimesa  of  this  proceeding,  geo« 
graphers  were  no  longer  afiraid  to  leave  void  thpse 
spaces  which  seienee  aftrded  no  materiids  for  M- 
ing.  In  Abyssinia  also,  although  his  predeeessqr 
had  done  mneh,  D' Anviile  foand  some  important 
additions  to  make.  On  a  diligent  oompsorisbn  of 
ancient  and  modem  materials,  he  ascertained,  that 
the  river,  which  all  modem  gec^raphers  had  consi<* 
dered  as  the  Nile,  was  not  the  Nile  of  the  ancients ; 
that  it  was  merely  the  tributary  to  a  laiger  stream, 
which  alone  had  been,  and  ought  to  be,  regarded  as 
the  river  of  I^jrpt*  Subsequent  observation  has 
fully  confirmed  this  discovery* 

In  Western  Africa,  the  reform  effected  by  these 
two  great  geographers  was  equally  important ;  but 
for  reasons  already  assigned,  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient to  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  till  the 
following  chapter. 

From  this  time,  the  investigation  of  African  geo« 
graphy  was  conducted  upon  sound  principles,  and 
proceeded  in  a  regular  train.  There  remained 
only  the  inevitable  evil  of  imperfect  knowledge ; 
but  this  was  no  longer  combined  with  systematic 
error ;  it  was  not  that  hopeless  ignorance  which 
is  unconscious  of  itself.     It  has  prompted  to  vast 
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exertions  for  the  extension  of  discovery  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  In  Migor  Rennell  too,  the  ma- 
terials thus  coUected  have  h^pily  found  an  illus- 
trator, who,  in  the  precision  of  his  datat  and  die 
accuracy  with  which  he  applies  them,  is  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. 
His  nu^  of  Africa,  vrtiich  fcxn  the  basis  of  the 
present  geography  of  that  contineM,  an  rendered 
douUy  valuable  by  the  copious  and  instnictiye  man- 
ner in  which  he  un&lds  the  principles  upon  whiok 
they  are  constructed. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HI8TOEICAL  VIXW  OF  THEOBIBS  KBSPBCTIN6  THK 
€OUB8E  AHm  T£B|«INATIOK  OF  THB  NIOBB^ 

Herodotus. — Strabo,  J^tny^  and  Mskt. — The  Amhiam.*^ 
Leo  and  the  Portuguese* — Delisle  and  D*  AnwUe^^-^Moontk 
^^Major  BenneU^^^Reichard. — The  Congo  Hypothesis.^^ 
4nptheT* — The  Mar  Zarah, 

Xhe  course  and  termination  of  this  celebrated 
streaHd  is  now  the  most  interesting  problem  which 
remains  to  be  solved,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Hoping  still,  not- 
withstanding one  failure,  that  this  great  discovery 
may  not  be  far  distant,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter 
into  the  elaborate  illustration  of  ^ny  one  view  of  the 
subject : — but  rather  to  exhibit  the  succession  of 
reports  and  opinions,  which,  from  the  curliest  ages^ 
has  prevailed  among  curious  inquirers  relative  to 
the  course  of  these  celebrated  waters.  Whatever 
may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  reader,  or  the 
final  result  of  the  inquiry,  this  will,  it  is  conceiv- 
ed, form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  speculation. 
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To  the  earlier  ge(^rapliers»  the  Nile,  and  the 
mystery  of  its  distant  springs,  formed  the  leading 
dbgect  of  curiosity  and  inquiry.  It  was  with  refe- 
rence to  it  only,  that  the  western  waters  were 
brought  into  view.  We  have  already  seen  the  opi- 
nion of  Herodotus,  that  the  great  river,  seen  by 
the  Nasamonians,  rolling  from  west  to  eaalrthrongh 
^he  coontry  ci  Che  Ethiopiana,  was  the  remote  head 
of  the  Nile.  He  endeavours  to  support  this  opi- 
nion by  a  very  ill  founded  analogy  with  the  Da- 
nube, alleging  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
river  divides  £iirope,  the  Nile  oi^t  to  divide  Afri- 
ca. Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  nothing  to  add 
to  what  was  observed  on  this  subject  in  the  precede 
ing  chapter. 

Strabo  did  not  enter  deep  into  this  speculation. 
The  belief  that  the  eariy  course  of  the  NUe  was  di- 
rected through  the  uninhabitable  torrid  i^one,  ap- 
peared to  place  it  altogether  beyotfd  the  reach  of 
mortal  discovery.  He  merely  mentiofis,  witluNlt 
any  discussion,  as  an  opinion  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  Nile  rose  at  a  spot  not  far  removed  from 
the  extremity  of  Mauritania.  This  idea  is  touched 
upon  at  much  greater  length  by  niny  and  Mela. 
Fliny  had  obtained  notions,  extensive  probablyi 
though  confused,  relative  to  this  part  of  the  world, 
from  the  conversation  of  Roman  generals  who  had 
penetmted  into  the  desert,  and  from  the  works  or 
traditionary  information  of  Juba,  king  of  Maurita- 
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ma,  a  jMrulce  more  enuttent  for  his  leamiiig  than 
his  high  rank.  Pliny  mentions,  *  that  a  Roman 
commander,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  whom  he  hud  him« 
self  seen,  reported  himself  to  hate  crossed  die 
Western  Atlas,  which  he  described  as  modem  toi^ 
vellers  have  done,  as  of  stupendous  height,  and  co- 
rered  with  snow  ikrii^  the  whole  year.  Bc^oadt 
through  deserts  of  Uaok  dust,  which,  eiBC»  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  were  uninhabitable  by  the  heat, 
he  came  to  the  river  which  is  called  Niger.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  passi^  to  miggest  the  immense 
space  which  must  have  been  traversed  after  passing 
the  Atlas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  river  of  Soudan. 
This  may  give  rise  to  the  doubt,  whether  the  river, 
supposed  by  /»m,  at  least,  to  be  the  Niger,  might 
not  rather  be  (me  of  the  streams  of  Tafilet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  deseits  of  sand,  and  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  heat,  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  ^ 
which  we  have  of  the  Country  of  Dates.  Hiny, 
however,  enters  into  much  greater  detail  in  that 
extraordinary  passage,  where  he  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Nile,  and  its  various  taransformations.t  Firsts 
he  informs  us,  that  it  springs  'from  a  mountain  in 
Lower  Mauritania,  and  issues  out  of  a  stagnant  lake, 
called  Nilis.  Indignant,  however,  at  running 
through  rugged  and  sandy  tracts,  it  hides  itself  un« 

♦  HiiUNauV^i.  tIb.V.9. 
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der  ground  for  seYwd  days,  after  which  it  iaauM 
anew  from  another  lake  in  Mauritania  Caesarienaa^ 
Finding  itself  again  among  sands,  it  plunges  a 
second  time  beneath  them,  and  continues  hid  du- 
ring the  whole  extent  of  a  desert  space  of  twenty 
days'  journey.  On  reaching  the  country  of  the 
Etiuiqnans,  it  again  emerges,  and»  as  Ptolemy  sup* 
poses,  from  the  fountain  Nigris ;  when,  continuing 
to  flow,  it  divides  the  Africans  from  the  Ethiopi- 
ans. In  a  subsequent  part  of  its  course,  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Astapus,  evidently  the  river  of  Nubia. 
In  this  succession  of  rivers,  so  fancifully  united  to 
form  one  Nile,  it  seems  dear,  that  the  two  first 
are  streams  of  the  Bled-el-Jereede ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  other,  ^tuated  on  the  other  side  of  an  im<> 
mense  desert^  and  in  the  country  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, whom  it  separates  from  the  Africans,  there 
seem  fsiur  growds  for?  believing  it  to  be  the  Niger 
itself*  W«[  then  find  FlioQF  to  be  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  andent  system,  by  which  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger  were  viewed  merely  as  successive 
portions  of  the  sai^e  grei^  river. 

Mela  leans  to  thf  same  opinion.*  He  describes 
very  dirtinctly,  to  the  south  of  Mauritania,  the 
great  desert,  and  beyoqd  it  the  country  of  the  Ethi- 
opians^ Th^re  rises  the  river  Nuchul,  pn  whicl^ 
he  makes  the  striking  remark,  that,  **  while  all 
others  direct  their  course  towards  the  ocean,  this 
one  flows  towards  the  east,  and  the  centre  of  the 

•  Lib.  III.  9- 
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continent ;  and  whither  it  goes  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express,  in  more  accurate 
terms,  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  in  respect 
to  the  Niger.  Mela  mentions  then  as  a  plaunble 
conjecture,  that  this  rirer  nmy  iend  in  being  the 
Nile ;  but  he  positively  rejects  the  hypothesis  of 
its  sinking  under  ground,  very  reasonably  ascribing 
such  a  report  to  the  long  tract  of  unknown  terri- 
tory through  which  it  flows,  and  where,  not  being 
seen,  it  is  supposed  not  to  exist. 

The  Roman  writers  appear,  from  the  sources 
above  mentioned,  to  have  derived  somewhat  more 
extended  ideas  with  regard  to  Westan  Africa,  than 
were  attained  by  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy,  however, 
generally  speaking,  obtained  a  much  more  correct 
view  of  the  courses  of  the  African  rivers,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He,  first  among  the  ancients, 
rejects  wholly  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  Nile 
imd  Niger,  lays  down  the  sources  of  the  form^  in 
their  true  position,  and  exhibits  the  latter  as  a  dis* 
tinct  and  separate  stream.  If  we  9re  ask^  how- 
ever, in  what  direction  he  represents  it  as  flowing, 
the  question  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer.  The 
following  extract  includes  all  he  communicates  on 
the  subject.  After  remarking,  that  *^  m  the  inte- 
•*  riw  flow  mighty  rivers,  the  Gir  and  Niger,**  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  latter  by  his  usual  mathe* 
matical  mode  of  enumeration. 

V  And  the  Niger,  which  joins  together  the 
mountains  Mandrus  and  Thah.     It  also  forms,  th^ 

vou  II.  c  c 
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M»  c^  N^tiby  (Nilifrites  AdinQ  wjbdcli  Ue^fii  IfiL 
15%  long-  ir . 

<<  And  h39  formed  t^o  ^lerivaitioiis*  to  the  qortht 
'  viz.  to  tl^e  mou^ltains  Ssgapola  and  UmiTgBl«f**^«ad 
one  to  the  east  upon  the  lake  of  Uifjh  (L^y^  ^ 
Jum)  wWoh  li^  in  Ut;  36%  lo^g.  16^  SOT/' 

Neyer,  p^b^psy  has  a  more  singulajr  fmd  uni^paro- 
priate  description  been  given  of  a  river,  liian  this 
jOf  its  jfining  two  mountfuns  together.  Ptolemy 
seems  evidently  to^ye  considered  merely  the  gep- 
i9C!tiical  line  described  by  the  river  com*se  across 
yk^ricfiy  irit^gjut  viewing  it  as  a  body  in  motion. 
Hip  ^escriptioagL  can  be  correct  only  on  one  suppo- 
si^ipn  i  thft  pf  jbwo  rivers  meeting  in  a  common 
.xeteptade.  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 
jftreaoiSy  the  only  ground  on  which  an  inference 
cm  be  made,  seems  to  be  the  following.  There  ia 
no  Uke  or  ol^r  receptacle  in  the  whole  line  pf 
fltreain,  eiu^ept  that  pf  Nigritia,  (NigritesPalus,)  for 
t^^  Liby^  JPalus  is  represented  as  situated  in  one  of 
its  tributaries.  As  it  is  placed  very  near  the  west- 
en^  ei^tremity,  the  greater  portion,  in  (ndertofipd 
jn  it  a  reqeptade,  mu^  flow  westward.  This  is 
corroborate^  by  the  expression  that  the  Niger  forms 
-    - 

*  Ei(r|Mw,  dirert^iu  It  de9ery98.iiotioe>  that  diiy  t^rm, 
tfaougb  it  8«em  to  convey  an  opposite  idea,  has  merely  the 
dommon  signification  of  a  tributary  stream.  Thus  (Lib.  IT. 
c«  16.)  we  have  ''  divertigium  ad  Emodos  montes*  Fons  vero 
**  in  iis/'  and  similar  instances  in  the  same  and  other  chap- 
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(toiii)  the  Mil^grfi^  Fahid.  The  op^site  branchy 
flowing  into  it  from  the  w^st,  must  in  this  view 
be  very  much  underrated ;  whicji  may  be  easily  ac- 
CQiiBted  for,  from  its  remote  situation,  and  the  line 
of  conununication  by  which  Ptolemy  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  next  geographical  system  was  that  of  the 
Arabians^  in  whose  opinion,  with  regard  tp  the 
course  of  this  river,  there  is  nothing  dubious  or 
equivocal.  They  all  identify  it  with  th^  Nile,  but 
only  in  its  source  and  earliest  course,  borrowed  ap- 
parently from  Ptolemy.  But  they  conceive  that  at 
a  particular  point,  this  primary  Nile  s^paratea  into 
two  branches,  or  Niles ;  of  which  one»  the  Nile  of 
Egypt,  flows  northward  through  Nubia,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  the  other,  the  Nile  of 
the  Negroes,  takes  its  course  westward,  aad,  tra- 
verses the  vast  range  of  central  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi^  the  most  eminent 
Arabian  geographers,  it  continues  to  flo^  till  it 
is  received  into  the  Atlantic,  or  '<  Sea  of  Dark- 
**  ness,''  as  they  term  their  supposed  circumapt^- 
bient  ocean.  This  system,  to  the  extent  in  which 
It  has  been  applied,  is  no  doubt  quite  erropeous. 
But  as  Gana  was  die  capital  of  the  Arabian  set- 
tlements, and  the  centre  of  their  communications, 
it  may  deserve  consideration  wbeth^r  t)iere  do  not 
arise  a  probability  that/  at  Gdna,  the  course  of  the 
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river  was  such  aa  these  writers  hftre  nniversdly  de* 
scribed  it  to  be.  A  more  recent  writer^  and  a 
native  of  Western  Africa,  (Scheabeddin,)  states, 
that  this  branch  does  not  reach  the  sea.  The  re* 
ceptacle  is  not  specified,  but  a  lake  must  neces- 
sarily be  supposed.  We  shall  find  occasion  here- 
after to  touch  again  upon  this  subject. 

The  information  and  ideas  of  European  geo- 
graphers during  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  were  de- 
rived from  two  sources ;  the  description  of  Africa 
by  Leo  Airicanus,  and  the  early  settlements  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  western  coast.  Leo  agrees 
with  the  Arabians  in  assigning  a  western  course  to 
the  Niger^  but  he  does  not,  like  them,  derive  it 
from  the  Nile.  It  takes  ibs  rise,  according  to  him, 
from  a  lake  situated  to  the  south  of  Bomou,  pro- 
bably the  lake  of  Cauga,  and  thence  flows  west- 
.  ward  till  it  reaches  the  ocean.  Leo,  indeed,  had 
heard  it  asserted,  at  Tombuctoo,  that  it  rose  in 
a  mountain,  flowed  eastward,  and  fell  into  a 
lake ;  but  this  he  asserts  to  be  contradicted  by  his 
own  actual  observation  of  the  navigation  from 
Tombuctoo  to  Ginea  (Jinnie).  Upcm  this  ex- 
traordinary statement,  an  (opportunity  wiU  ooeur 
of  making  some  fiurther  remarks,  at  the  dose  of  Ae 
chapter. 

The  above  observatkms  of  Leo  entirely  oon* 
curred  with  those  which  the  Portuguese 
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selves  had  an  opportunity  of  making.  The  coast 
of  Western  Africa  presented  to  them  a  succession 
of  great  rivers,  all  running  westward,  and  fidling 
into  the  ocean.  None  of  these  seemed  alone  en- 
titled to  the  honour  of  forming  a  termination  to 
the  great  central  stream  ;  the  Senegal,  the  Gram* 
bia,  and  the  Grande,  were  therefore  viewed  in  ge- 
neral as  the  Deltaic  estuaries,  by  which  it  poured 
its  waters  into  the  ocean.  Even  the  Faleme  was 
supposed  to  be  a  branch  first  separating  from,  and 
then  uniting  with  the  main  trunk.  On  viewing 
these  maps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  proximity  of  Tombuctoo  to  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  placed  at  not  much  above  a  third  of  its  real 
distance,  and  so  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  ac- 
tual course  of  the  Senegal.  Combining  this  cir- 
cumstance with  the  narration  of  De  Barros,  the 
question  may  arise,  what  TomWctoo  it  was,  which 
lay  adjacent  to  Manding,  which  was  liable  to  be 
overrun  by  an  invasion  from  Foota  Jallo,  and  to 
which  the  Portuguese  sent  repeated  embassies, 
without  learning  the  existence  of  Bambarra,  or 
of  the  Niger,  as  a  separate  stream  from  the  Sene- 
gal?* We  have  already  seen  how  early  the  first 
diseoverers  heg^  to  consider,  as  Tombuctoo,  every 
town  which  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it  in 
name  and  situation.  I  stron^y  suspect,  therefore, 
that  this  Portuguese  Tombuctbo  was  some  town  si- 

•  See  above,  Book  I.  Chap.  I. 
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tuated  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  perhaps  Tambon* 
canee,  mentioned  by  Saugnier  as  a  great  mart  for 
slaves  and  gold.  A  different  conclusion  might  in« 
dbei  be  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Zimbala» 
which,  from  name  and  situation,  can  scarcely  be 
any  other  than  the  Jinbala  of  Park.  But  it  seems 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  reports  applicable  to 
the  teal,  might  come  mixed  with  those  of  the  ima* 
ginary  Tombuctoo,  especially  as  the  former  was 
known,  not  through  this  channel  only,  but  also 
through  that  of  the  Barbary  traders^ 

in  all  these  maps,  a  prominent  feature  consists 
in  a  lake  called  (juardia  or  Sigesmes,  with  an  island 
in  the  centre,  and  situated  at  some  distance  to  tlie 
easl  of  Tombuctoo.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  description  of  this  lake^  or  any  no- 
tice of  the  authority  upon  which  it  is  laid  down; 
nor  does  it  seem  very  easy  to  determine  whether 
it  t)e  the  Dibbie,  or  another  lake  lying  really  to  the 
eastward  of  Tombuctoo. 

The  French  geographers,  Delisle  and  D*Ab- 
ville,  employed  very  peculiar  diligence  in  improving 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa.  It  is  tru^ 
that  m  Delisle^s  map  of  the  world,  (I7OO,)  and  in 
his  map  o^Ni^tia,  (I707,}  he  assigns  to  the  Niger 
the  same  long  course^  from  eust  to  west,  as  his 
predecessors  iiad  done.  He  makes  it,  however, 
enter  the  sea  only  by  the  channel  of  the  Senegal. 
The  rivers  Gambia  and  Grande   he  represente 
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tfuncafed,  and  carried  up  only  as  high  as  they, 
had  been  ascended  by  Europeans.  He  also  re- 
moves Tombuctoo  eastward  to  its  true  distance^ 
from  the  sea.  tl($  retains  tlhcf  lake  of  Guard^ 
and  endeavours  to  forni  a  most  extraordinary  al- 
liance between  it  and  the  system  of  the  Arabian 
geographers.  Efe  makes  it  stand  for  all  thef  lakes 
described  by  them  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  Nigt5- 
tia.  On  the  east  side  of  it  he  places  the  ciiy  of 
Gana,  and  round  it,  all  the  cities  of  Wangara, 
wliich  became  thus  west  of  Gana,  instead  of  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  east*  But  in  the  map  of  the' 
world,  on  a  polar  projection,  published  in  171^f 
though  composed  with  a  different  object,  he  alters 
entirely  his  construction  of  this,  part  of  Africa* 
The  Niger  and  Senegal  are  there  represented  as 
separate  rivers  ;  are  made  to  arise  from  two  lakeS 
near  to  each  other,  and  to  flow,  the  one  east  and 
the  other  west.  The  lake  of  Guardia  is  obliterat- 
ed, and  the  eastern  part  of  Nigritia  delineated  ac- 
cording to  the  data  of  Edrisi. 

This  reform  was  followed  up  by  D' Anville,  who^ 
in  IJSSf  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  a 
treatise  "On  the  Rivers  in  the  Interior  of  Africa.*'* 
Here,  instead  of  the  single  stream  of  the  Nigte^ 
rolling  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Africa^ 
he  distinguishes  three  rivers.    1st,  The  Senegi^ 

*  Academic  des  IntcriptioDs,  Vol.  XXVI.  * 
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Sterns  fo  have  tdken  any  deep  interest  in  Ukt  pre- 
sent question,  was  Fraiicis  Mbore,  tiie  tin^dler. 
He  had  adopted,  with  enthusiastic  zeaf,  {he  deri- 
vation of  the  Niger  from  the  e^ttremities  of  Africa, 
while,  as  an  Englishman,  he  held  the  Gambia,  the 
seat  of  the  English  settlements,  to  be  the  main  chan- 
nel by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.    Upon  £his  river, 
he  finds  all  the  principal  positions  mentioned  by 
Edrisi.    Ulil  is  Joally,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver,  whence  its  bankd,  it  seems,  are  actually  sup- 
pKed  with  salt.     Sala  is  Bur-salum,  and  Grana  is 
Yatii.     Unfortunately  there  is  nd  name  which  can 
be  tortured  into  Wangara ;  but  this  might  arise 
from  Europeans  not  having  penetrated  so  high. 
These  speculations  were  much  discomposed  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Stibbs,  from  his  voyage  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Gambia.     This  personage  re* 
ported,  that  *^  its  original,  or  head,  is  nothing  near 
^'  so  far  in  the  country  as  by  the  geographers  has 
"  been  represented;  nor  does  it  arise  from  ainy 
'*  other  lake,  not  hath  it  a  communication  with 
**  any  other  river ;— that  the  natives  say  the  0am- 
'<  bia  comes  from  near  the  gold  mines,  twelve  days' 
**  journey  from  Barraconda,  and  that  there  fowls 
**  walk  over  it.**     He  admitted,  indeed,  **  that  the 
•*  Gambia  is  a  river  of  the  longest  course  of  any 
*<  that  fUls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  it  is 
« the  Niger,  (f  any  J'     «  But  it  se^s,*^  says 
M<K>re,  '^  as  if  he  thought  there  was  no  Niger  at 
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«<  ^/'  Upon  this  gnnmdy  he  endeaVdUA  to  over- 
wlielm  bim,  by  the  tertiindnies  of  Edrii^i,  Leo 
Afno«BU»  Ludolphtts,  Labat,  and  other  learned 
writers.  Stftba^  however^  though  he  did  not  pre« 
sume  to  compare  ImoBdft  as  to  learning,  With  those 
great  personages,  continnsd  not  the  less  to  assert 
the  plain  facts  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes ;  so  that  Moore  was  left  still  in  a  vary  aerioHs 
per^exity. 

In  this  state  of  fluctuation  the  question  remain- 
ed, tUl  the  truly  important  discoveries  of  Park 
gave  a  new  fkce  to  African  geography.  This  il- 
lustrious traveller  finally  ascertained,  that  the  Niger 
was  entirely  distinct  from  any  of  the  rivers  which 
fell  into  the  Atlantic  ;  that  it  flowed  eastward  in- 
to the  centre  of  the  continent ;  and  thait  to  it  be- 
longed several  hunted  miles  of  the  course  which 
the  best  modem  geographers  had  assigned  to  the 
Sen^al.  Upon  these  data,  Majot  Re^hell  found- 
ed his  theory  of  its  course.  It  had  been  traced^ 
indeed,  by  Park,  only  about  300  miles  from  its 
source}  but  concurrent  testimonies,  ancient  and 
modern,  established  the  existence  of  a  continued 
stream,  upwards  of  1000  miles  farther,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Wangara.  That  country  is  described 
by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  entirely  surround- 
ed iand  intersected  by  branehes  ol^the  Nigeir,  (Nile 
of  tibe  Negroes ;)  as  comainiBg,  at  teist,  twd  lakes» 
and  is  entirely  overflowed  duHi^  the  iiainy  seMxn. 
Migor  BenBeQy  therefiire,  very  plaittibly  ixifettei. 
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that  Wangara  was  the  Ddta  of  the  K^gpr ;  that 
its  waters,  qpread  out  by  the  seporatioii  of  its 
branches,  by  inundation,  and  by  the  formation  of 
lakes,  might,  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  tn^ical 
sun,  be  completely  evaporated. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  supported  by  the  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  of  Major  Rennell,  became,  for 
a  long  time,  the  orthodox  creed  with  r^ard  to 
Africa.  M.  Reichard,  of  Weimar,  advanced  an- 
other hypothesis  ;  according  to  which,  the  stream 
passed  through  Wuigara,  and  directing  its  course 
to  the  south-west,  poured  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Benin,  by  a  succession  of  large  estuaries,  of  which 
the  mouths  only  are  known  to  us.  This  can  rank 
only  as  a  mere  conjecture,  which  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  disprove,  but  which  is  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence. The  author,  indeed,  endeavours  to  shew, 
by  a  comparative  calculation  of  the  waters  poured 
into  Wangara,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  lakes,  that 
the  former  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  mere  evapora- 
tion from  the  latter.  Without  considering  all  the 
ciitumstanoes  which  must  render  such  an  estimate 
precarious,  we  may  observe,  that  he  brings  into 
Wangara  the  great  western  rivers  of  the  Misselad 
and  Wed-el-Gazel,  not  only  without  any  proof, 
but  c<mtrary  to  all  the  evidence  that  exists.  His 
calculation  from  the  lakes  of  Wangara,  too,  is 
built  entirely  upon  the  space  which  they  occupy 
in  modem  maps.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Arabian  writen  (our  only  authority)  which  can 
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give  the  remotest  idea  of  their  magnitude.  What 
he  has  proceeded  upon,  is  the  mere  arbitrary  de-^ 
lineation  of  modem  geographers,  who,  having  lakes 
to  delineate,  were  obh'ged  to  make  them  of  some 
size  or  other.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  if  tht 
Niger  must  reach  the  sea,  perhaps  this  is  as  pro* 
bable  a  channel  as  any.  There  are  certainly  a 
number  of  large  estuaries,  which  indicate  either 
the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  or  a  parallel  chain  of 
mountains  from  which  they  must  issue.  In  tht 
last  case,  such  a  chain,  being  a  prolongaticm  of  the 
great  belt  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  would 
oppose  a  bar  to  the  passage  of  any  river  into  the 
southern  regions  of  Africa. 

The  next  hypothesis  is  that  famous  one  by 
which  the  Niger  is  identified  with  the  great  strewn 
which  passes  through  the  kingdom  of  Congo^ 
The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  this  last  river, 
-^the  prodigious  mass  of  waters  which  it  pours 
into  the  ocean,  whose  waves  it  freshens  to  the  dis^ 
tance  of  many  leagues — ^its  perpetual  state  of  ful-' 
ness,  or  rather  flood,  to  which  other  tropical  rivers 
are  incident  only  during  a  few  months  of  the  year 
— ^the  occurrence,  at  two  seasons,  instead  of  one,  of 
a  perceptible  swelling  of  its  waters— these  circum« 
stances  are  supposed'  to  indicate  a  river,  whrch  not 
only  drains  a  vast  extent  of  country,  but  is  fed  by 
the  rains  of  both  the  tropics.     Both  these  condi- 

VOL.  II.  * 
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tions  are  fulfilled,  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  hither^ 
to  unknown  tennination  of  the  Niger.  Thus  too, 
it  is  said,  will  the  mystery  be  withdrawn,  which 
now  veils  the  mysterious  course  of  that  great  cen- 
tral river.  No  receptacle  hitherto  discovered,  or 
reported,  nothing  except  a  great  inland  sea,  like 
the  Aral  or  the  Gispian,  could,  it  is  conceived, 
contain  the  waters  of  the  vast  stream  which  flows 
through  Bambarra,  swelled,  as  it  must  be,  by  con- 
tinual accessions  during  an  additional  course  of 
more  than  1000  miles. 

Considering  the  plausibility  of  these  arguments, 
and  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  the  system 
had  been  adopted  by  our  great  African  traveller, 
it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  a  general  impression 
arose  in  its  favour.     This  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  was  supported  by  the  two 
leading  critical  journals,  which,  though  sometimes 
differing  in  other  points,  agreed  entirely  in  this. 
That  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  besides  the  ability 
with  which  it  was  written,  shewed  such  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  most  powerful  impression  on  the 
public  mind.     The  writer  of  this  will  admit  the 
probability,  had  he  not  been  prepossessed  by  other 
views,  he  might  have  been  carried  along  by  the 
current.     Happening,  however,  to  study  this  sub- 
ject with  particular  attention,  a  hypothesis  occur- 
red somewhat  differing  from  any  now  stated ;  and 
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however  diffident  he  must  feel  in  advancing  any 
thing  new  on  a  subject  treated  by  so  many  eminent 
geographers,  yet,  as  the  opinion  was  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  diligent  investigation,  perhaps  he  may 
be  indulged  in  a  short  exposition  of  it.  ^ 

Although  the  Niger,  in  Bambarra,  carries  with  it 
to  the  east  all  the  waters  of  central  Africa,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  there  is  a  tract  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  where  these  waters  flow  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Without  having  recourse  to 
ancient,  or  more  doubtful  authorities,  we  find 
Browne  expressly  stating,  that  all  the  rivers  about 
and  beyond  Darfiir,  were  reported  to  him  as 
flowing  to  the  west  and  north-west.  Some,  the 
Kulla  for  instance,  are  so  delineated,  that  they 
could  scarcely  continue  to  flow  in  that  direction 
without  meeting  the  Niger.  That  a  junction  there- 
fore takes  place»  at  some  point,  of  rivers  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  continent,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed.  Whether  these  rivers  terminate  th^re,  or  di- 
rect their  united  streams  into  the  ocean,  is  a  sepa- 


*  Should  any  reader  feel  curious  to  see  this  system  more 
fully  explained,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the  article  Africa 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica,  which 
was  contributed  by  me,  at  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr  Na- 
pier, the  very  able  editor  of  that  publication.  The  wor)c. 
being  supported  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  this 
country,  is  in  very  general  circulation, 
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rate  question.  According  to  the  general  opinion, 
this  union  takes  place  in  Wangara.  Hiere  is,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  weight  of  testimony  wluch 
goes  to  prove,  that  much  farther  west,  and  in  pas- 
sing through  the  kingdom  of  Cassina,  the  direction 
of  the  stream  is  still  westward.  Abulfeda,  Edrisi, 
and  all  the  Arabian  writers,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, are  well  known  to  have  described  their 
Nile  of  the  Negroes  as  flowing  from  east  to  west. 
Now,  as  Gana  was  the  centre  of  their  settlements, 
and  the  main  channel  of  communication  with 
Northern  Africa,  it  appears  very  improbable  that 
they  should  be  misinformed  as  to  how  the  matter 
stood  there.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  their  know- 
ledge might  terminate  with  this  westward-flowing 
river,  and  might  never  reach  the  stream  visited  by 
Park. 

The  next  testimony  is  that  of  the  Shereef  Im- 
hammed,  an  eminent  native  merchant,  who  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Niger  at  least  twice.  He  stated 
to  Mr  Lucas,  *  that  *'  its  rise  and  termination  are 
"  unknown,  but  its  course  is  Jrom  east  to  west.** 
He  adds,  that  **  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
**  traverses  the  empire  of  Cashna,  that  no  vessel 
<«  can  ascend  the  stream  ;"  that  it  is  crossed  on 
an  ill  constructed  raft ;  that  its  depth  is  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  feet ;  and  its  width  **  such, 

•*  that  at  the  island  of  Gongoo,  where  the  ferry- 

■■■      .  I  .  II    .    ■    .  — ' 
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<*  mieii  reside,  the  sound  of  tbe  loudest  voice  fronr 
^'  the  ncirthem  shore  is  scarcely  heard/'  These 
particttlars^andt  above  all»  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
make  it  scarcely  possible  that  he  codd  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  flows ;  nor  do0s  there 
appear  any  conceivable  motive  for  mistatement* 

From  these  testimonies,  it  appeared  tome  as  the 
most  probable  supposition,  that  the  long  line  of  river 
course  to  which  Europeans  have  applied  the  Roman 
name  of  Niger,  (a  name  not  known  in  Africa,)  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  two  rivers,  flowing,  one  from  the 
east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  and  falling  into 
some  common  receptacle*  It  is  objected,  indeed,  that 
no  such  receptacle  has  ever  been  reported  to  existr 
But  the  tract  between  Cassina  and  Tombuctoo  ii  so 
entirely  unknown,  that  it  might  very  well  contain 
the  feature  in  question,  without  such  a  report  hav* 
ing  reached  Europeans.  Moreover,  it  may  be  obser* 
ved,  that  the  most  recent  travellers  actually  report 
the  e}ustence  of  a  great  lake,  or  inland  sea,  in  this 
quarter.  Jackson  particularly  describes  an  immense 
lake  called  the  Sea  of  Soudan,  situated  about  fif- 
teen days*  journey  to  the  east  of  Tombuctoo.  Park 
also  heard  at  Sansanding  of  a  lake  incomparably 
larger  than  the  Dibbie,  at  about  a  month's  dis- 
tance from  that  place ;  which  would  nearly  agred 
with  the  measuro  of  Jackson.  The  late  traveller, 
calling  hunself  Ali  Bey,  saw  an  African  prince  and 

VOL.  U.  D  d 
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merchant^  who  had  resided  at  Tombuctoo,  by  whom 
he  was  assured,  that  the  Nfle  Abid,  in  flowingeast- 
ward  from  that  city,  spread  into  an  inland  aea  of 
great  extent.  A  great  hke,  therefore,  in  this  si- 
tuation, capable  of  forming  a  recqitade  for  both 
the  streams,  which  have  been  supposed  to  flow  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  Africa,  i^peared  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  supported  by  very  strong  and  poMthre 
testimonies. 

Since  the  above  hypothesis  was  formed,  some  very 
str3dng  and  tinexpeoted  notices  have  been  received 
from  this  part  of  Africa.  Adams,  as  maitaoned  in 
our  analysis  of  his  narrative,  states,  that  a  large  ri- 
ver, called  the  Mar  Zalur  or  Zarah,  flows  close  by 
Tbmbuctoo,  and,  as  he  apprehends,  to  the  Miil%« 
"west.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  less  positive  than 
this  last  averment.  M.  Dupuis,  who  saw  him  first 
at  Mogadore,  did  not  recollect  any  such  asserti^m ; 
on  the  contrary,  Adams  stated  to  him,  '^  that  he 
**  had  not  taken  any  particular  notice,  and  that  the 
*<  river  was  steady,  without  any  appearance  €^  a 
**  strong  current/'  In  London,  however,  on  be* 
ing  strictly  interrelated,  he  stated  a  preponderat- 
ing belief  ^'that  it  did  flow  south-west.  He 
<<  spdce,  however,  with  apparently  less  confidence 
V  <^  this  than  of  any  other  point  of  his  narrative.'* 
Yet  there  is,  however,  a  pretty  strong  concurrence 
of  testimonies  in  his  favour  of  the  river  of  Tom- 
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buctoD  flowing  to  the  westward.  Leo^  though  per* 
plexed  by  opposite  reports,  says  positively,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  navigation  from  Tombuctoo  to  Jinne, 
*'  Noi  navigammo  scorrendo  per  Pacqua/'  Ben  Ali, 
after  residmg  six  months  at  Tombuctoo,  stated  to 
the  Association  1790,  that  the  river  of  Tombuefeoo 
flowed  we^  Denon  received  the  .same  informa- 
tion from  an  African  prince ;  and  Schick  Ibrahim, 
it  is  said,  from  the  Arab  traders  in  Nubia«  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  Mar  Zaiah  is  a 
tributary  stream,  joining  its  waters  to  those  of  the 
N%er  or  Joliba,  which  certainly  flows  eastward.  * 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  supposing  two  such 
great  streams  running  parallel  and  near,  yet  in  q^ 
poaite  directions  to  each  other,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  obviated  by  what  is  next  to  be  noticed. 

In  our  sketch  of  Riley's  narrative,  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  rqiort  received  by  him  frmn  the 
Arab  merchant,  Sidi  Hameti  and  which,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  dis- 
credit. According  to  him,  the  Zolibib  (Joliba)  flows 
for  six  days'  journey  east,  with  some  dedinatiott 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  D' Anville  to  notice,  that,  in  his  map 
of  central  Africa,  insei'ted  in  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions,  he  has  represented  a  river  passing 
close  to  TcMnbuctoOy  running  soatb-west,  and  foiling  into  the 
Njger.  This  delineation  has  not  been  copied  by  others ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  that  excellent  geographer 
may  have  had  positive  information  on  which  to  found  it. 
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southward ;  then  a  lofty  mountain  turna  it  nearly^ 
aouth-east  j  and  the  mountains  continuing  to  esL^ 
tend  along  ita  banks,  cause  it  to  follow  that  diree-. 
tion  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  Wassa^ 
nah.  The  information  collected  at  that  city  vwy. 
gtion^^y  favoured  the  belief,  that  the  river  which 
passed  by  its  walls,  Was  the  same  river  as  the  Gm- 
go.  Upon  these  ficts  the  ingenious  critic,  who 
haa  distinguished  himself  aa. the  ablest  advocate  fiir 
that  hyiiothesis,  modifies  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner*. He  adopts  the  opinion  above  stated,  that 
thereare  two  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directiomw 
to  whichthe  common  name  of  Niger  is  at  present 
applied*  .  These  he  supposes  to  be  sepaated  by  thai 
diapi  of  mountains  traversed  by  ^Sidi  Hamet,  on 
the  aouth  side  of  which  flows  the  Niger  qf  tkc 
East,  the  Zoiihib  and  Zad  of  thattraveUer;  on 
the  nortii  side  the  Niger  of  the.Wett,  the  river  of 
Casfflna,  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Andbians^ 
irhidtruns  westward,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Seaof 
Soudan,'  or  sdme  other  receptade.  Thia  sprtem^ 
i&'the  present  state  of  twilight  in  which  we  are  in« 
TolvecU  appeam,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
which  existing  materials  allow  us  to  form.  I  shall 
barely  mention  the  following  additional  conjecture. 
Is  it  impossible  that  tibie  Gozen  Zayr  of  Sidi  Ha- 
met, and  the  Mar  Zahr  of  Adam8,may  be  the  Nu 
ger  of  the  West,  and  Tombuctoo  the  prait  of  junc* 
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tioiii  at  which  all  the  central  waters  take  their 
oearse  to  the  southward  ?  .  The  account  of  the  for- 
mer riveri  indeed^  is  not  very  clear.  Ue  calls  it, 
at  one  place,  a  smidl  riyer ;  yet,  if  it  be  half  the 
breadth  from  Mogadore  to  the  island,  or  two  hun-f 
dred  and  fifty  yards,  this  term  could  scarcely  vp* 
ply*  At  another  place  he  calls  it  the  same  river 
with  the  Zolibib',  which  could  scarcely  be  the  case^ 
either  from  its  magnitude  or  situation.  His  ac- 
connt  of  the  small  riyer,  sometimes  dried  up,  passing 
t>y  Tmnbuctoo,  scarcely  answers  to  the  Mar  Zarafa^ 
which  appeared  to  Adams  three  quarters  of  a  mfle 
broad*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  very  simple 
explanations  might  remove  the  difficulty  which 
very  slight  inaccuracies  of  observation  and  ambi- 
goitiea  of  expression  are  so  apt  to  occasion.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  upon  these  suppositions,  this 
yet  unexplored  west-flowing  river  wijll  be  almost 
exclusively  the  river  so  famed  in  antiquity,  the 
Niger  of  Ptolemy,  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of 
the  Arabians.  The  latter,  especially,  could  know 
nothing  of  the  Niger  traversed  by  Park,  nor  of 
that  branch  turning  to  the  ^utbt  whi^h  has  been 
delineated  by  Sidi  Hamet*  There  might  be  room 
for  further  observations  on  the  subject ;  but,  in^ 
deed,  we  are  '*  weary  of  coBJectures,''  and  entertam 
liopes  that  Mr  Campbell  and  his  party,  to  a  certaip 
extent,  *^  may  end  them/'    It  seems  probable 
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that  they  will  at  least  penetrate  beyomd  Tomfaiie^ 
too ;  ui  which  case  they  will  at  least  explain  what- 
ever is  mysterioos  in  the  courap  of  the  streams  at 
and  around  that  city« 


CHAPTER  III. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
AFRICA.  * 

Mineralogy^^'-^Geognosy^—^Primitive    Roch.^^  TratuUiam 
Fketz. — AUwoiaL'^MineraU  found  in  Afiricfu^^Zoclogy. 

In  endeavouring  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Africa,  it  pay  be  proper  to  be- 
gin with  its 

MlN£RALOOT« 

The  minerals  of  this  great  continent  are  very 
jB^rfectly  known,  and  the  ge^^osticai  relations 
of  its  rocks  have  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of 
bpt  few  observers.  The  facts  we  sh^l  now  state 
are  given  by  travellers  in  the  aceountsi  pf  their 
journeys,  but  which  ar^  in  general  much  less  satis- 
factory than  the  present  state  of  mineralc^cal 
science  4eiiMu^ds. 


*  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  sfate,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  diapter  to  my  fU^d  Mr  Jameson,  the  Tery  eminent 
Professor  of  Natutal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  well  knbwn  fo  the.  learned  wprld  by  his  ezcellent  wprks 
on  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
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It  ia  much  to  be  icgretted,  that  tihofie  eater- 
[NSfiiBg  msa  wko  have  travelled  in  Africa  hive 
hitherto  paid  so  little  attentimi  to  natural  history^ 
and  parlictthirly  to  mineralogy.  This  latter  branch 
of  knowledge^  hovroTer,  is  now  so  well  understood, 
and  so  generally  studied,  that  no  trayellinr  proeeed- 
ing  to  that  country  will  in  Aiture  be  considered  as 
deserving  the  public  confidence,  or  as  accomplished 
fox  his  purposes,  without  an  accurato  and  scientific 
jMtquaintance  with  it.  How  much  could  Bruc^ 
Biowne,  Pai^,  and  other  distinguished  travellers^ 
have  eflfected,  had  their  knowledge  rf  natural  his- 
tory been  more  accurate  and  extensive? 

The  vast  plains,  numerous  platforms,  which  we 
frequently  indicated  by  the  successive  cascades  in 
the  course  of  the  great  rivers— «nd  the  vast  ranges 
of  mountains  which  characterise  Africa  in  so  strik- 
ing a  manner,  are^  intimately  connected  with  the 
original  formation  of  this  continent,  and  also  wkh 
those  changes  it  has  experienced  m  latter  periods. 
These  grand  features  in  the  physiognomy  of  ilds 
quarter  of  the  globe,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  mere- 
ly accidental  arrangements;  on  the  contrary,  it 
could  be  shewn,  that  all  of  them  have  a  mutual  and 
determinate  relation  to  each  other^  and  together 
form  a  grand  whde,  characteristic  of  Africa. 

Geognosy  qf4fricq. 
Hitherto  no  extensive  series  of  observations  have 
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hem  made  in  regard  to  the  generid  direction  and 
dip  of  the  African  stratat  and  the  relatire  poaitiona 
of  the  great  rock  finrmationd  still  remain  very  im- 
perfectly known.  We  can  discern  in  the  accounts 
of  travellers  descriptions  of  species  of  four  of  the 
great  classes  of  rocks,  via.  Primitive,  Transhion, 
IlfBtz,  md  AUavial ;  and  some  accounts  would  ap- 
pear to  intimate  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  rocks 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  these  rocks  the 
alluvial  occupy  an  uncommonly  large  portion  of 
the  surftee  of  the  continent,  while  the  volcanic  are 
but  of  comparatively  small  extent.  The  primitive 
and  transition  rocks  occupy  the  higher  and  middle 
parts  of  several  of  the  great  tracts  of  mountainous 
country,  but  the  fleets  rocks  which  rest  upon  these 
generally  occupy  a  lower  level.  Petrifactions,  or 
fysal  organic  remains,  are  met  with  in  great  abun- 
dance in  some  of  the  newer  rocks;  and  of  these  the 
petrifactions  of  vegetables  are  generally  imbedded 
in  date  or  sandstone,  while  those  of  anintials  are 
contained  in  limestone. 

Primitioe  Bocks. 
1.  Gramte.  This  rock,  which  is  a  compound  of 
lelspar>  quartz,  and  mica,  is  met  with  in  Uj^ier 
Egypt,  as  near  to  Cosseir;  also  at  Tetuan  in  At 
giers,  in  Darflir,  and  in  the  great  ranges  of  moun* 
timis  at  the  sources  of  the  Sen^al.  The  Kham- 
Idesberg,  to  the  northward  of  tiie  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  k  of  a  gnmitey  iriueh  is  disposed  in  roud 
gmnular  ooncretioiu,  often  of  enonnoim  magnitude. 
The  rock  is  traveTsed  by  veins,  some  of  which  are 
filled  with  quarts*  and  also  by  others  containing  the 
Jieatttiful  mineral  named  IVehnite,  wqres  of  dilfer* 
ent  kinds  resting  upon  gneiss,  or  soipe  other  of  the 
allied  ^ecies.  Barrow  describes  a  hill  under  the 
name  of  Pearlberg,  to  the  north  of  th?  pemnsula 
of  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  shape.  It  luis  its  name  from  achain  of  lai^ 
locks,  like  the  pearls  of  a  necklace,  that  pass  over 
the  supmit,  and  are  very  remarkable  in  tjbeir  iqp* 
pearance.  Two  of  them,  placed  near  the  centm) 
and  highest  point,  are  called  th^  Diamond  and  Pearl. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  very  coarse  granular  gra- 
nite, but  the  hill  of  sandstone.  The  Pearl  is  about 
four  hundred  feet  aboye  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
i^  circumference  of  its  base  fully  a  mile.  The 
Diamond  is  larger.  The  central  rock  of  the  pen- 
insula of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  granite,  whi^ 
is  highest  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  longer 
gradually  to  the  south.  This  graqite  is  observed 
in  many  places  covered  with  clay  slate,  and  vdns 
of  the  granite  shoot  from  the  massive  rock  into 
the  clay  slate^  The  higgler  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula are  covered  vdth  a  pll|tfor^l  of  horizontal  san^- 
stonCf  It  is  repiarked  by  Professor  Playfair,  thM;  the 
penetration  of  ihe  slate  by  veins,  from  the  mass  of 
granite  which  it  surrounds,  proves  that  the  slatQ, 
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Ihm^  the  wperior  rdek^  is  of  older  forauitum 
than  the  granite.  The  granite,  therefore,  is  a  mi* 
neral  that  has  "come  up  from  below  into  the  sitm^ 
tion  it  now  occupies,  and  is  not  one  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  deposited  by  the  sea  in  any 
shape,  either  mechanical  or  chemical.*  If  this  ex- 
planation was  admitted,  then  we  would  be  forced  to 
maintain  the  igneous  origin  of  sandstone,  limor 
9tone,  jday  slate,  and  many  other  rocks,  admitted  in 
all  systems  to  be  of  Neptunian  origin,  because  these 
rocks  e:ihibit  similar  {dienomena  to  those  just  men- 
tioned* as  occurring  at  the  junction  of  the  granite 
Und  slate. 

Gneiss. 

This  rock,  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar,  quartz^ 
imd  mica,  with  a  slaty  structure,  is  met  with  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  and  probably  in  sope  of  the  other  gia^ 
nife  districts  already  in^ntionedt 

Mica  Slate. 
I  do  not  find  this  rock  mention^  by  any  of  th« 
JihicttSk  travellers. 

ClajfSiate^ 

This  well  known  mountain  rock  occurs  abundant- 
ly in  some  districts  in  U]^r  Egypt,  where  it  is  tra- 
versed by  thick  veins  of  jasper,  and  also  'at  the 

•  Hall  and  FUjiair  in  Edinburgh  Philoso^liical  Trana* 
Ik^tioni,  Vol.  VIL  p.  277. 
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Obpe  of  Good  Hope^  and  in  the  na^es  of 
tains  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cspe, 
where  it  forms  the  fundamental  ro^  on  which  the 
sandstone  rests. 

JrWJnOfvy. 

This  rock,  which  has  usually  a  red  colour^  occurs 
in  Upper  Egypt  associated  with  syenite,  and  also 
with  serpentine,  limestone,  and  clay  shite;  and 
Bruce  mentions  it  as  forming  mountains  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

This  rock,  which  is  distingiudied  from  granite 
by  the  hornblende  it  contains  as  an  essential  ingie^ 
dient,  occurs  along  with  porphyry,  granite,  and 
other  rocks  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  extends  south* 
ward  into  Abyssinia* 

GreenHoM. 
Greenstone,  which  is  a  compound  of  hornblende 
and  felspar,  occurs  in  beds  in  Upper  E^ypt.  It  ia 
sometimes  poi]^yritic»  and  frequently  it  forma  an 
uniform  green  coloured  basis,  in  which  pale  green 
crystals  of  felipar  are  imbedded^  fbrmmg  a  beauti- 
ftd  rock,  known  under  the  name  <rf*^tie€n/iorp^yy» 
it  is  known  to  ardsts  under  the  name  onilij^^f^ 
^Htrjhfrg^  and  it  has  beei^  frequently  eonfoonded 
witblihci  terd  antique,  which  is  a  mixture  of  aeipen- 
tine  and  marble,  and  therefore  a  f^  diflteentrodi; 
from  porphyry. 
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This  green  coloured  mountaiii  rock  occurs  in  beds 
in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  where  it 
is  associated  beds  with  limestone  and  day  slate ;  also 
along  with  clay  date  and  bed^  of  compact  felspar 
in  the  mountains  that  range  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  erroneously  described  by 
some  anthors  as  a  green  ccdoured  marble. 

Marhky  onijranularfoUated  Limestone. 

Beds  of  this  rock  of  a  white,  grey,  yellow,  bluish, 
and  red  colour  occur,  in  beds  with  day  date,  and 
also  with  serpentine,  in  Upper  £^ypt,  Darflir,  and 
Al^ssinia.  In  these  countries  it  is  occasionally 
intermixed  with  serpentine,  forming  the  well 
known  compound  rock  named  verde  antico. 

Grqftvackey  named  also  Breccid  di  Verde. 

This  conglomerated  loddng  transition  rock  oc- 
curs in  beds  of  great  thickness  and  extent,  along 
with  clay  slate  in  the  ranges  of  mountains  that  ex- 
tend towards  Cosseir.  It  is  remarked,  that  as  we 
approach  Cosseir,  three  sets  of  rocks  succeed  each 
other :  the  first  set  is  small,  granular,  and  granitic ; 
the  second  set  is  of  the  breeds  di  yerde;  and 
the  third  of  slate,  which  alternates  with  and  passes 
info  the  br^cci^. 
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Transition  Limestone. 
The  predominating  rock  of  the  Atlas  range,  as  it 
passes  through  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  accord* 
ing  to  the  acounts  of  travellers,  is  a  limestone  haV'- 
ing  the  characters  of  that  denominated  transition. 
It  exhibits  variegated  colours,  and  in  some  places  is 
quarried  as  a  marble,  for  the  Numidic  yellow,  and 
variegated  marbles,  so  highly  prized  by  the  an* 
dents,  were  dug  in  this  great  range  of  mountains. 


In  the  preceding  list,  we  have  enumerated  gra- 
nites, syenites,  porphyries,  serpentines,  &c. ;  but 
the  descriptions  of  their  geognostic  relations  given 
by  travellers  are  so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  ven* 
ture  to  determine  how  many  of  the  varieties  be- 
long to  the  primitive,  and  how  many  to  the  tran- 
sition classes  of  rocks* 

Natz  Rocks. 
Sandstone. 

This  rock  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  many  re* 
gions  in  Africa,  as  in  the  mountains  leading  to 
Cosseir,  at  Tetuan  in  Fez,  Tunis,  the  peninsula  of 
the  Q^  of  Good  Hope,  and  forming  great  moun^ 
tains,  reaching  to  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  to 
the  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At 
Tetuan  it  is  said  to  rest  upon  granite ;  in  many  of 
the  mountain  ranges  in  Southern  Africa,  upon 
clay  slate  or  granite.    It  passes  into  a  grey  co- 
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loured  quartz,  imd  does  not  contain  organic  re- 
mains.. It  is  not  improbable,  that  much  of  this 
sandstone  may  prove,  on  more  particular  examina- 
tion, to  belong  to  the  species  named  quartz  rock, 
which  occurs  in  vast  beds  both  in  the  primitive 

and  transition  classes. 

• 

Limestone. 

This  limestone  has  a  splintery  or  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  its  colour  is  grey  or  variegated.  It  con- 
tiuns  numerous  petrifactions  of  shells,  corals,  and 
fishes.  It  extends  from  Syene  to  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  in  Lower  Egypt  reaches  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez. 
It  extends  from  the  westward  of  the  Nile  onward 
to  Fezzan,  forming  single  hills  and  ranges  of  hills. 
In  the  hilly  district  of  Fezzan,  near  Harutsch,  the 
Umestone  which  still  prevails  is  caped  and  inter- 
mixed with  trap  rocks.  The  limestone  is  generally 
disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  but  where  the  trap 
rocks  appear,  the  stratification  is  more  or  less  va- 
ried in  its  position.  In  travelling  from  Fezzan 
northwards  towards  Tripoli,  the  continuation  of 
the  Harutsch  presents  ranges  of  basaltic  eminences 
alternating  with  rows  of  limestone  hills.  A  lime- 
stone of  the  same  description  fq)pear8  to  view  in 
the  mountain  ranges  leading  to  Cdsseir,  and  In  the 
game  tract  of  country  there  are  hills  of  limesUme 
associated  with  gypsum.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Atlas  rapge,  as  near  to  Algiers, 
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where  it  contains  petrified  fishes  and  it  is  men* 
tioned  as  occurring  in  the  vicinitj  of  Carthage. 

Gypsum. 
This  floetz  rock  occurs  within  three  leagues  of 
Cosseir,  where  it  is  connected  with  'Iimestone»  and 
probably  also  with  porphyry  ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  found  in  the  valley  of  £garement> 
.associated  with  rock  salt. 

Salt. 
This  mineral  occurs  in  vast  quantities  inNortihem 
Africa^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  Mr 
Homeman^  in  his  journey  from  Cairo  to  Ummeao* 
gier,  discovered  a  plain  on  a  limestone  range,  which 
bounds  the  desert  of  Libya  to  the  norths  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  rock  salt,  spread  oVef  so  huge  a  tract 
of  surface,  that  in  one  direction  no  eye  could  reach 
its  termination,  and  its  width  he  computed  at  se- 
veral miles.  To  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia  there 
is  a  plain  of  «dt  four  days^^^umey  across,  whence 
all  that  country  is  supplied.  In  the  valley  of 
Egarement  there  are  beds  of  salt  resting  upon 
gypsum.  At  Tegazza,  and  in  several  other  places  m 
Sahara,  large  beds  of  very  pure  rock  salt  occur  un- 
der atmta  of  different  kinds  of  sdid  rock ;  and 
beds  of  salt  iqppear  in  Darflbr.  Salt  is  also  ob- 
tained in  quantity  hem  salt  lakes  of  Ikniboo^ 
from  simihur  lakes  in  Southern  Afiiesy  fm4  h  tt 
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remtrked  that  beds  of  rock  mit  oomv  uader  itrata 
of  sandstone  in  Southern  Africa. 

Coal 

Hitherto  scarcely  any  traces  of  eoal  haire  been 
met  with  in  Africa.  The  only  instance  I  find  re- 
corded by  travellers,  is  the  following  by  Mr  Bar- 
row, where  coal  was  found  at  the  Tygeii-berg,  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Iloipe.  It  is  described  as  a  bed  of  imperfect  coal 
resting  upon  day,  and  corered  with  clay  and  whit^ 
sandstone.  The  coal  is  ligneous,  or  of  the  nature  of 
brown  coal,  and  ccmtains  intermixed  iron  pyrites. 

Trap. 

Trap  rocks  of  the  nature  of  basalt  occur  in  sooEie 
pbces  in  the  Atlas  range,  aj^parently  connected 
with  limestone :  rocks  of  the  same  description  -are 
met  with  at  Sierra  Leope,  and  abundantly  in  the 
limestone  hills  of  Hanitsch  in  Feizan.  The  luMs 
stone  hills  that  extend  from  Fezian  to  Tripoli  dbo 
contain  exten»ye  formations  of  trap,  and  it  is  re- 
marked, that  these  rocks  occasion  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  position  of  the  limestone  strata ;  ow- 
ing to  the  crystallixation  of  the  trap  rocks,  if  they 
are  of  aquatic  formation,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
lava,  if  they  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

Detached  hills  of  amygdaloid,  also  a  trap  rock, 

V0L,JT.  «e 
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are  found  near  the  day  date  of  Gellbock,  in  Soaib- 
em  Africa. 

In  some  maps  of  Africa,  I  observe  a  range  of 
mountains  to  the  southward  of  the  syenite  and 
porphyry  formations  of  Upper  Egypt,  marked  as 
composed  of  basalt. 

Volcanic  Rocks. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Africa ;  but  travellers  inform  us,  that  there  is  a 
volcano  in  Abyssinia,  and  two  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
sambique. 

AUuviaL 

Tlie  principal  alluvial  formation  in  Africa  is  the 
sand  which  covers  the  great  deserts. 

In  some  places  of  the  great  desert,  as  Mr  Home- 
man  remarks,  the  sandy  vi^aste  was  covered  with  in- 
numerable fragments  of  petrified  wood^  sometimes 
whde  tranks  of  trees,  twelve  feet  in  circum&rencet 
sometimes  merely  branches  and  twigs,  or  even 
pieces  of  bark.  This  petrified  wood  was  generally 
black,  but  sometimes  ash  grey,  when  it  resembles 
natural  wood  so. completely  as  to  be  sometimes 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  firing. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted,  that  we  possess  no  accurate 
description  of  this  sand,  or  of  the  minerals  con- 
tained in  it.  Now,  since  it  appears  probable,  that 
some  kinds  of  sand  are  original  deposites,  and  not 
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formed  fay  the  action  of  the  atmoBphere  and  the 
water  on  previously  existing  rocks,  it  is  of  conse* 
quenceto  know  accurately  the  oryctognostic  and 
geognostic  relations  of  sands,  particularly  those 
that  form  the  great  deserts  in  Africa  and  other 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

MINERALS  FOUND  lit  AFRICA. 

1.  Topaz. — This  gem  is  said  to  have  been  coU 
looted  by  the  order  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
in  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  named  Zemoi^t,  or 
the  Island  of  Topazes* 

9.  Emerald.'^The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
procured  this  gem  from  the  mountains  situated  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  Bruce  mentions  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea  named  the  Island  of  Emeralds,  but  which 
contains  only  green  coloured  j9uor  spar. 

9.  CkrysoberyL'^This  gem  is  also  enumerated 
amongst  the  mineral  productions  of  Upper  Egypt* 

4.  Schorl. — It  occurs  imbedded  in  the  granite 
at  th^  sources  pf  the  Sen^al. 

5.  Epidote  or  Pistacite.—^Thia  mineral  is  found 
in  the  valleys  near  Cosseir,  along  with  actynolite, 
and  also  near  Orange  river  in  Sk)uthem  Africa.     . 

6.  Precious  Garnet. — This  beautiful  gem  is 
found  in  Ethiopia. 

7*  Quflrtx.--»The  rarest  varieties  of  quartz  met 
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and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  of  an  inch;  on  the 
suriace  of  the  earth.  Aeooiding  to  Mr  Baittofw,  it 
would  aj^iear  also  to  occur  in  the  district  of  Taika, 
in  Boqesman's  Land,  in  Soudiem  Africa. 

21.  iS^pAur.—wThis  substance  is  met  with  in- 
Darfikn 

9^.  Graphite  or Biack Lead.'—Iiis  said  to  oc- 
cur near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  near' 
Tunis. 

28.  Gold. — This  continent  affinrd^  a  consider- 
i^le  quantity  of  gold,  which  is  always  obtained  in 
the  form  of  dust  or  rolled  masses,  and  is  found 
in  the  sand  of  rivers,  or  the  alluvial  soil  of  valteya 
or  plains.  The  northern  parta^of  Africa  aibrd 
but' little  gold,  but  in  the  middle  and  souths 
regions,  there  are  several  tracts  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  gold  they  affi)rd.  The  first  is  Kor- 
dofan,  situated  between  Darflir  and  Abyssinia. 
The  gold  collected  there  is  brought  to  market  by 
the  negroes  in  quills  of  the  ostrich  and  vulture. 
This  territory,  it  would  appear,  was  known  to  the 
ttncients,  who  regarded  i£thiq)ia  a?  a  country  rich 
in  gold.  .       '  • 

The  second  principal  tract  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara,  and  in  the  western  part 
of  Africa.  The  gold  is  collected  in  that  extensive 
Hat  which  stretches  from  the  foot  of  thbse  moun- 
tains in  which  are  situated  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Gambia,  Senegal,  and  Niger.     Gold  is  also 
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found  in  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers.  Bamfaiouk,. 
which  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  these  moun-. 
tains,  furnishes  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  which 
is  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
and  to  Cairo,  and  Alexandria  in  £^ypt* 

The  third  principal  tract  where  gold  is  abun- 
dant, lies  on  the  south-east  coast,  between  15^ 
and  22^  of  south  latitude,  and  nearly  opposite. 
Madagascar.  The  gold  of  that  country,  it  is  said, 
is  foiund  not  only  in  the  state  of  dust,  but  also  in 
veins  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  Ophir,  from  which 
Solomon  obtained  gold,  was  a  country  on  the  same 
coast.  Nearer  to  the  equator,  the  Gold .  Coast 
supplied  the  PcHtuguese,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch, 
with  great  quantities  of  gold  dust.  * 

94.  Silver. — There  are  several  silver  mines  in 
the  territory  of  Tunis ;  others  are  reported  to  exist 
in  the  mountains  behind  Mosambique,  also  in  those 
behind  Congo.  Browne  heard  that  silver  abounded 
in,  2Wara,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Darfi^r. .  He  is 
single  in  this  respect,  and  I  suspect  it  is  a  mistake. 

95.  Copper.'^Con^derMe  quantities  of  this  me-, 
tal  are  found  in  the  western.  Atlas,  also  in  the  ter*. 
ritory  of  Tunis ;  and  there  are  copper  mines  at 
Fertit,  bordering  on  Fur,  to  the  south.    It  occurs 

*  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  Vol.  ill. 
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a]«o  in  AbysshuR,  and  abundantly  behind  Maaam- 
bique.  It  is  equally  dl>imdant  in  the  soutlieni 
part  of  the  mountains  bdiind  Congo*  alao  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Damanis,  north  of  Orange  xiTer.. 
I  do  not  find  the  species  of  ore  aceurately  deacrflb- 
ed  ;  but  it  would  ^pipear,  that,  in  some  districts*  in. 
Southern  Africa,  it  is  vitreous  copper  ore. 

26.  /ron*—- This  metal  is  found  in  conaderdrfe 
quantity  in  Morocco,  and  in  the  country  behind 
Sofala,  where  it  is  chiefly  worked  by  the  Makoo- 
anas*  Mines  of  iron  are  said  to  occur  in  Abyasl* 
nia.  Red  hematite,  an  ore  of  iron,  oceurs  in  veiiia 
in  sandstone,  in  the  mountains  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  'y  and  micaceous  iron  ore  is  met  with 
in  the  same  country,  and  used  by  the  natives,  along 
with  grease,  for  ornamenting  their  hair  and  bodies* 
Native  meteoric  iron  has  been  met  with  in  seve- 
ral places  in  Africa.  Golberry,  in  his  journey 
through  Western  Africa,  in  the  years  1805-7s 
&und  a  mass  of  native  iron  in  the  Great  Desert  of 
Zahara.  Fragments  of  it  were  brought  to  Europe 
by  Colonel  O'Hara,  and  were  analysed  by  Mr  How- 
ard, who  found  it  composed  of  96  parts  of  iron 
and  4  of  nickel.  Barrow  mentions  a  mass  of  iron 
he  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  fish  Rivw^ 
in  Caffimria,  which  appears  to  be  meteoric.  * 

27-  X^flrf.— We  have  very  few  notices  of  the 

*  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  Vol.  III.  p.  202,  20S. 
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oeemrence  ef  thts  netal  in  Africa*  Lead  mifies 
are  said  to  exist  in  Tunis  and  Abyssinia^  ioaid  veina 
of  gafeoa,  or  leadglance,  interseist  the  strata  of 
saadstdiie  in  the  cfaiun  of  Zwartebei^,  in  the  coun« 
try  behind  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S8.  Antimony. — This  metal  is  said  to  occur  in 
large  quantity  in  the  Western  Atlas. 

Zoology. 
The  ZooLooT  of  this  continent  is  less  known  than 
tint  of  theother  great  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
aomals  in  its  interior^  those  in  many  districts  both 
<m  ita  east  and  west  coasts,  are>  in  a  manner,  un« 
known  to  us.  The  various  journeys  of  modem 
twrellers,  in  dififerent  directions  through  Africa* 
have  added  many  species  to  its  Fauna,  and  have  ex* 
Cited  an  extraordinary  desire  amongst  naturalists 
to  know  more  of  its  zoological  productions.  Its 
quadrupeds  and  birds  are  amoi^t  the  largest  and 
most  striking  hitherto  met  with  by  naturalists.  Its 
amphibious  animals,  fishes,  and  insects,  have  exhi« 
bited  phenomena  of  the  highest  curiosity ;  and  the 
few  facts  that  are  known  in  regard  to  the  mollus* 
ean  animals  and  corals,  allow  us  to  anticipate,  from 
a  further  examination,  numerous  important  discos 
veries.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  we  cannot  en* 
ter  into  any  particular  account  of  the  Fauna  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  must  rest  satisfied  with 
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a  diort  enumeratioii  of  some  of  the  animals  wliidi 
are  peculiar  to  it. 

We  shall  mention  the  di£ferent  classes  of  animals 
as  Aej  are  arranged  in  the  lodogical  system  of 
naturalists,  b^inping,  therefore,  with  the 

MammaUa^ 

Of  all  the  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed  animals 
found  in  Africa,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Simia 
troglodytesi  chimpansd,  or  orang-outang.  Its  whole 
make,  the  want  of  a  tail,  and  of  cheek-pouchefi^  and 
the  arms,  which  are  so  short,  as  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  knee,  give  it  yery  much  the  i^peaiance  of  the  hu- 
man species.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the 
orang-outang  of  Borneo,  the  Simia  satyrus  of  natur* 
alists  ;  but  the  orang-outang  of  Borneo  is  brown, 
whereas  that  of  Aiiica  is  black.  It  is  said  occa- 
sionally to  attain  a  hel^t  of  ifrom  five  to  six  feet, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  great  strength. 

Africa  abounds  in  baboons  and  monkeys.  Seve- 
ral of  tiie  baboon  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
size,  uncommon  strength,  disgusting  manners,  and 
ferocity ;  while  the  numerous  species  of  the  mon- 
key tribe  are  more  agreeably  distinguished  by  their 
lively  and  playful  manners,  and  their  gi;eat  imka- 
tive  powers. 

'    Several  species  of  the  bat  (vespertilio)  tribes 
are  met  with  in  Africa ;  and  some  qpecies,  as  the 
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bovfamicttB  sbd  nigrita,  ace  peculiar  to  thk  c<mti- 
nent. 

Several  of  the  squirriel,  or  aciuras  tribe,  occur  in 
Aftica,  and  the  following  species  are  considered  as 
peculiar  Jbo  it ; 

Seiurus  getulus 
setosus 
Abyssinicus 
ater. 
Of  the  mouse  tribe,  many  species  are  enume* 
rated  amongst  the  aninials  of  this  continent. 

Hie  black  rat  (mus  rattus)  and  the  common 
mouse  (mus  musculus)  are  abundant ;  but  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  covered 
with  hair  and  spines,  somewhat  like  the  porcupine^ 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  rat  qmetup 
of  Azara. 

Four  species  of  hare  (lepus)  are  described  as  pe* 
culiar  to  Africa,  viz. 

Lepus  .^igypticus 
capensis 

8.  (^ecies  capensis* 
Some  authors  mentbn  the  common  hare  as  a 
native  of  NorthiBrn  Africa  i  but  it  is  probable  they 
may  have  confounded  the  Egyptian  hare  (Iqpds 
.^Bgypticus)  with  it. 

^nie  crested  poecupine  occurs  in  Africa;  but 
hitherto  no  species  of  this  genus  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  peculiar  to  this  quarts  of  the  globe. 
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bat  it  has  been  aacertained  that  all  the  apeoiea  of 
that  genus  are  confined  te  the  new  world,  Bsod  Ihat 
the  supposed  ant-eater  of  the  old  world  bekiDgB  to 
another  genus,  or  tribe,  entitled  orycteropus,  which 
is  chancterized  by  its  grinders  and  claws.  There 
is  but  one  species  ofthe  genus  named  O.  capensis, 
which  Occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Africa  is  richer  in  animab  of  the  horse  tribe 
than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  its  south- 
em  extremity  there  are  two  species,  the  sEebra  and 
quagga,  both  distinguished  by  the  beautifhl  mark- 
ing of  their  skin }  and  Northern  Africa  affords 
the  common  horse,  and  also  the  wild  ass. 

Of  all  the  domesticated  animals,  not  originaOy 
natives  of  Africa,  the  dromedary  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  to  the  natives.  It  is  their  prin- 
cipal beast  of  burden,  and  is  by  them  emfdbaticaUy 
named  the  ship  qf  the  desert.  If  the  dromedary 
did  not  possess  an  astonishing  degree  of  temper- 
aiice,*^f  it  had  not  the  power  of  supporting  thirst 
for  a  great  length  of  time,<>— and  of  traversing  wiCh 
rapidity  immense  distances,  over  deserts  covered 
with  a  deep  and  burning  sand,  vast  tracts,  both  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  would  be  uninhabited  and  waste. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  bisulcated, 
or  hoofed  animals  of  Africa,  is  the  gira^,  or  ca- 
melopard,  which  is  distributed  through  this  conti- 
nent from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hc^,  as  far  north  as  Egypt.    Its 
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nedL  is  of  uncommon  length,  its  head  very  much 
resembles  that  of  a  sheep,  but  it  is  provided  with 
two  undivid^  horns,  tipped  with  brushes  of  hair. 
It  is  the  tallest  of  land  animals,  individuals  having 
been  measured  eighteen  feet  high.  It  is  a  re- 
markably gentle  animal,  and  lives  on  the  leaves,  of 
trees. 

No  animals  of  the  deer  tribe  (cervus)  occur 
in  southern  and  tropical  Africa ;  and  the  small 
cervus  Guineensis  appears  to  be  a  sqpecies  of 
antelope.  The  red  deer  (cervus  el^has)  occurs 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  but  may  have  been  im« 
ported  from  Europe.  But  Africa,  although  des- 
titute of  deer,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spe- 
cies of  that  beautiful  tribe  of  hoofed  quadruf 
peds,  named  antelope.  Tliere  are  about  thirty 
species  of  antelope  found  in  Africa,  and  most  of 
them  distinguidied  by  the  great  beauty  of  their 
form,  the  gracefulness  of  their  motions,  and  their 
velocity  of  speed.  The  most  striking  species  is 
the  A.  gnou,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope« 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  singular  compound  of  ani- 
mals, uniting  the  strong  head  and  horns  of  the 
bull,  with  the  lightness  and  skin  of  the  stag  ^  the 
beauty  of  the  mane,  body,  and  tail  of  the  horse, 
and  the  lachrymal  sinus  of  the  antelope ;  in  shprt, 
at  first  view  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  buU^ 
antelope,  and  horse ;  and  seems  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  bovine  than  the  antelope  tribe.    It  is  one 


of  die  ffwifUst  «nd  moat  rwtleM  of  dio  anb^ope 
tifte^  and  is  abovt  thre^  feet  eight  i&dne  k%^» 
«nd  fiw  feet  eight  inches  l^ng*  It  is  woitby  of  raw 
tnark  that  the  antelope  doea  not  ooeiir  in  the  uem 
wwld* 

Animals  of  the  goat  and  dieep  trihea  (capM) 
appear  to  be  rare  in  Africa.  The  diflferent  spo* 
cies  mentioned  by  travellers^  as  occurring  ia  the 
northern  parts  of  this  continent,  are  very  didiioua. 
The  ^ild  goat  (capra  iBgag)ras)t  wlueh  is  allefed 
t4  be  the  original  of  the  domestic  goat,  is  fud  to 
inhalHt  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  the  mouflon  of 
Africa  occurs  in  rocky  deserts  in  Barhary^  an4 
alao  in  Egypt^  The  only  species  of  the  ox 
tribe  peculiar  to  Africa,  is  that  named  the  Caffi** 
xianbuffido  (bos  Caffier),  which  is  of  great  sise^  and 
remarkably  wild  and  ferocious. 

The  ancients  have  reported  the  existence  ikf 
sereral  animals  in  Africa,  which  there  is  novf  rea- 
son to  regard  as  fabulous.  Among  these^  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  unicorn,  on  wfaidi  we 
shall  extract  the  excellent  remarks  of  Carier»  in 
his  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

^<  The  most  famous  among  these  fabulous  animak 
of  (he  ancients  was  the  umcom.  Its  real  existence 
has  been  obstinately  asserted  ev^k  in  the  present 
day,  or  at  least  proofs  of  its  existence  have  been 
eagerly  sought  for.  Three  several  animals  fre  £» 
qiienUy  mentioned  by  die  ancients  as  baring  only 
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onb  ImMi  plfccS  an  the*  mMki  af  Ik^fmhi^^ 
Tkt  ^frgfjf  nC  Africa^  kaving  down  hmSh  ^thiif 
pkueed  teventlj  to  thaiof  olh«r  animali,  *  ita  htighl 
equdi  4o  that  of  the  kul}^  t  or  even  of  tiie  rUnoo«* 
ros,  t  and  nid  to  resemble  deer  and  gmlQ  in  Hi 
form  $  $  tile  jRpid»m  tf^,  hsfing  ndid  hooA }  wd 
the  mtmoeeros^  properiy  so  eaUed,  whose  feet  Wl 
sometimes  compHred  to  those  of  tiie  lion»  H  aod 
sometimes  to  those  of  the  elefduunt,  %  and  is  tbemt 
fore  considered  as  ^tfmng  dhrided  ftet.  The  herM 
Utoioom  ^  and  the  ImH  nnieorn  are  danhtiess  hodi 
referable  to  the  Indhin  ass,  ibr  even  the  latter  ii 
described  as  having  solid  hods,  ft  We  may 
therefore  be  ftilly  assured  that  these  animals  have 
never  really  existed,  as  no  sditary  horns  have  ever 
fbond  their  way  into  our  collections,  exeeplmg 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  and  nirwal. 

*f  After  careftd  consideration,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  shouTd'give  any  credit  to  rude  dbetehes  made 
by  savages  upon  rooks.  Entirdy  ^^fant  of  peiw 
speetive,  and  wishing  to  represent  the  ontKnea  ef  a- 
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straii^t-liomed  antelope  in  profile,  ihey  qouM  only 
give  the  figure  one  horn,  and  thus  they  produeed 
an  oryx.  The  oryxes,  too,  that  are  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  are  nothing  more,  probably^ 
than  prodvctions  of  the  stiff  style,  imposed  on  the 
seulptorB  of  the  country,  hy  reli^ous  prejndioeft; 
Serorol  of  their  profiles  of  qoadrapeds  shew  ^idy 
one  foreand  one  hinder  leg,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  rule  led  them  also  to  repiesent  only  one 
bora.  Perhaps  their  figures  may  have  been  copied 
after  individuals  that  had  lost  one  of  their  horns  J^ 
accident;  a  circmnatance  that  f»ften  hi^pens  to  the 
chamois  siid  the  sa^  species  of  the  aatelcq^  ge- 
nus, and  this  would  be  quite  siAdenft  to  establish 
the  error.  All  the  ancients,  however^  hate  oot  le^ 
presented^the  oryx  as  having  only  one  horn.  0|^- 
pian  expressly  attributes  two  to  this  animal,  and 
i&iianjnentions  one  tibat  had  four.  *  Ftaalfy,  if 
this  animai  was  ruminant  and  cloven-footed,  we  aie 
quite  certain  that  its  frcmtal  bone  must  have  been 
Avided  longitttduiaUy  into  two^  and  that  it  could 
not  possibly,  as  is  veiy  justly  remarked  by  Canqgiei^ 
have  had  a  bom  placed  upon  the  suture* 

'<  It  may  be  asked,  however,  What  two  homed 
animid  could  have  given  an  idea  of  the  oryr^  in  the 
forms  m  which  it  has. been  transmitted  down  to 
us,  even  independent  of  the  notion  of  a  sin^ 

•  iEliiin.  Anim.  XV.  U. 
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hortt>*  To  this  I  answer,  as  already  done  by  Pal- 
las,  that  it  was  the  straight-horned  antilope  oryx 
of  Gmefin,  improperly  named  pasan  by  Buffon. 
Thi^  animal  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
must  frequently  approach  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  appears  to  be  that  which  is  represented  iii  the 
'hieroglyphics.  It  equals  the  ox  va  height,  while 
the  shape  of  its  body  approaches  to  that  of  a  stag, 
and  its  straight  horns  present  exceedingly  formi- 
dable weapons,  hard  almost  as  iron,  and  sharp  point- 
ed'hke  Javelins.  Its  hair  is  whitish  ;  it  has  black 
spots  and  streaks  on  its  face,  and  the  hair  on  its 
back  points  forwards.  Such  is  the  description  given 
by  naturalists ;  and  the  fables  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  which  have  occasioned  the  insertion  of  its 
figure  among  their  hierc^lyphics,  do  not  require  to 
have  been  founded  in  nature.  Supposing  that  an 
individual  of  this  species  may  have  been  seen  which 
had  tost  one  of  its  horns  by  some  accident,  it  may 
have  been  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  entire 
race,  and  erroneously  adopted  by  Aristotle  to  be 
copied  by  all  his  successors.  All  this  is  quite  pos- 
sible and  even  natural,  and  gives  not  the  smallest 
evidence  for  ihe  existence  of  a  single-homed  spe- 
cies of  antelope/^ 

Those  animals  in  which  the  hoof  is  divided  into 
nidre  than  two  parts,  or  what  are  called  multungu- 
lated,  are  abundant,  and  well  characterized  in  Af- 
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rica«  Of  these  the  following  are  the  moat  hit^iwU 
iqg, 

1.  Ekphant — Qrte  species  of  this  geoas  is  pe- 
culiar to  Africa,  and  is  named  the  Afiioan  eie* 
phant«  Its  head  is  roundish,  f<»«head  conirex,  evs 
large,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  grinders  have  lo* 
aenge-shaped  ridges.  It  appears  to  have  ciiily 
three  toes  or  hoofs  on  the  hind  feet.  It  mhiiMts 
Africa  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Htfi^ 
It  is  not  known  if  it  extends  aloiig  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  or  if  it  is  there  replaced  by  the  Asiatic 
species.  At  present  the  Aftican  elephant  is  never 
domesticated ;  although  it  appears  from  historiaas 
that  the  Carthaginians  trained  them  for  war  and 
for  various  domestic  purposes* 

S.  Rhinoceros. — One  species  of  this  reiparbible 
genus  is  peculiar  to  Africa.  It  has  two  hons  op 
.the  nose,  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  not  S^sfO^  in 
folds,  as  is  the  case  with  the  one  homed  spedcter 

3.  Hippopotamus. — This  animal  is  an  inhnlii- 
tant  of  the  large  south  Africah  rivers,  and  is  some- 
times seen  in  herds.  It  was  met  with  in  this  river 
Nile  in  ancient  times  ;  but  it  has  long  shioe  dslap- 
p^red  from  that  part  of  Africa.  It  is  altltost 
peculiar  to  Africa,  a  few  individuals  onl J 'haviflig 
been  seen  in  Sumatra. 

4.  Hog  (sus). — There  is  but  one  species  of  hflg 
peculiar  to  Africa ;  it  is  the  Africw  hOg  of  SWke- 
her,  and  which  is  figured  and  described  byDwiieh 
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i&lat  African  mseoerj^  as  a  native  of  SoUthcsm  Af** 
riea.     It  18  also  met  with  in  the  island  of  Mada* 
gasear. 
The  wiM  hog  (sus  scrofe)  occurs  in  Northern 

Ji.  Piaco^oertts. — Of  this  tribe,  which  is  tery 
4oearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  there  is  but  one 
spmies  pecmliar  to  Africa.  It  is  described  undw 
ths  names  African  and  iEthiopic  hog,  and  is 'met 
with  in  diflBsrent  parts  of  Africa,  as  Cape  Verd  and 
Aa  Ciqpe  of  Good  Hope. 

6«  Hyrax. — Thene  is  but  one  species  of  this 
tribe  known  to  naturalists,  which  is  the  size  of  a 
ha^»  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  rocky  situa- 
laons  in  Africa.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Syria,  and 
18  the  mfkan  of  the  Old  Testaiiient. 

The  natural  history  of  the  palmated  maibmife- 
foui  animals  of  Africa  is  still  very  imperfect.  Seals 
occur  on  the  coasts,  and  occasionally  in  cimsiderabl^ 
numbers.  The  common  ^eal  (phoca  yitulina)  is 
said  to  occur  an  the  eoast  of  Barbary  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  phoca  jubata,  or 
aea  lion,  is  alleged  to  haye  been  seen  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Anpth^r  genus  of  palnlated  mammiferous  ani^ 
mals  occtira  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  African  ri^* 
virs.    It  is  named  mandtus.     It  differs  fro^i  the 
irMiediua  or  sea  horse,  or  morse  of  the  nort;heni 
regions,  ii|  wanting  the  hiiid^  feet,  and  beii\g 
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flluiped  behind  \lke  a  fidi ;  41  mKom^Umoi 
connectB  it  rather  more  with  the  whalei  duuk.the 
morses.  They  form  as  it  were  the  link  bjr  whidi 
palmated  quadrupeds  are  c<miiected  with  the  oe- 
taeea.  The  head  is  roundish  ;  the  body  oUong» 
and  ends  in  an  oval  fish-like  tail ;  jaws  are  pro- 
tided  with  grinders,  of  which  there  ^  axe  right 
on  each  side,  and  both  in  the  uppw  and  hw^ 
er  jaws ;  but  there  are  neither  csanaiie  nor  fotir 
teeth.  It  )mis  two  swimming  paws^  provided  ^mgk 
long  nails,  and  the  animal  uses  these  paws  ta 
'hands  ;  heifee  its  name  manatus,  which  has  been 
furtiier  corrupted  into  lamantin,  another- naae 
given  to  these  animals.  The  mantttw  are*  placed 
high  on  the  breast^  and  in  the  female 'aire  roandkh 
and  prominent.  It  grows  fifteen  leet asdmore iii 
length.  These  animals  occasioitallyTaiae' them- 
selves more  than  half  out  of  the  water,  when  tliey 
appear  somewhat  like  the  human  species,  aiid4uive 
been  described  under  the  names  fnertnaii  wmimer- 
maid.  They  occur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  «iid 
other  great  rivers  in  Africa.  Drawing  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  manatusy  under  (he  mtmes  JMsr- 
men  and  mermaids,  are  given  in  the  imtt&gs  «f 
early  writers,  as  in  the  MelMtion  Hintotiqm  ^ 
UEthwpie  Occidentakj  par  L.  P.  Labat  Toiml. 
Eew  species  of  the'  whale  or  cetacous  tribe  we 
met  with  near  the  coasts  of  Afi^ ; '  raid  it  viAndd 
appear  that  these  ammab,  as  -weM  afik  seelSf  -iird  >)oas 


ia  the  mcm^,  ifau  iittfie.coliUn*  tc^poili 
oftheendit 

Jlr— tBiKDS* 

-Sir  fife  peculiar  to  Africa, 

^  Many  mcnre  Bpeciea  ^(  birds  wff  found  in  South 
Aitterica  than  }n  4^ica ;  bitit  tjhe  Afiricau  ^ci^ 
fat  mone  mim^rous  than  those  of  Aitstralia,  if  wo 
i^eept  the  fiquttic  hvf^  tha|;  a{qpe^  to  be  more  nyir 
jnerops  in  Afirtmlia  thfoi  in  Africa.  The  ffpxh- 
thology  of  liie  Iake«  and  rivers  of  Africa  is  as  littl^ 
Jmown  as  thfrt;  of  the  rivers  and  lak^  of  New  Holr 
J^nd  and  New  ^eali^id ,  heoape  t^e  aoc^l  ^number 
jof  marsh  fUEid  a^piajic  birds  enupie;:ated  in  the  Faunft 
pf  Africa*  compared  with  what  is  contained,  in  the 
^auna  of  the  cpmpar^yely  sip^l  continent  of  Ei;< 

lliere  are  in  Aiiica  about  642  species^  beipg  a 
ttxth  part  of  the  known  ^cies  qf  birds  j^  and  of 
these  nearly  ^00  are  peculiar  tp  itt  Of  87  genera 
|6u|id  in  Africa^  six  or  eight  are  pefniliar  to  it»  viz. 
COi^ytltui^  mii|9op)iaga»  l)uphag%nuiqida,  didus,  sco- 

.pus^  and  prol^ably  also  gypogeranus  and  pogonia^. 
The  didi^s  pr  d^MlOi  so  Vfiuch  celebrated  in  omitho- 
logy»  was  formerly  seen  in  the  island  of  Bourbpn, 
(|S  well  as  in  spme  parts  of  Africa ;  but  is  now  be- 

.  i^ome  so.  rare  as  to  be  no  longer  discoverable  in  the 
regions  where  it  was  formerly  found  y  and  has  pro<t 


some  causes  with  which  we  ttre  unacqatilltad. 

The  Guinea-fowl,  or  Numida  meleagris,  is  •]!• 
ginally  a  native  of  Afticn,  «tad  may  be  consider^ 
ed  as  corresponding  with  the  genera  phasiwEUia 
and  gallus  (comtnoh  fowl)  ot  Aidia,  And  the  me- 
ItegHs  (tikrfc^)  tad  penel<^  of  Att«rieft«  tlie 
tommon  ostrich  (stmthio  caifiehis)i  on*  tf  tlte 
totgest  and  most  mnaii»ble  of  the  fiMthensd  trflMi 
and  which  has  been  celebrated  from  th^  inMt  f^ 
tttote  iiistoric  atitiquity,  is  pet^ulin*  t6  Afiie%  Md 
some  diatrfeta  in  Asia.  It  Abounds  in  tb^  sattdy 
de^rtt,  ftnd  attains  the  height  of  from  six  t^  Ogk 
feet  It  nms  swifter  than  any  otheranimiL  tlMy 
live  in  large  trooj^s,  ahd  lay  6ggpi  tbiM  pfMmtii 
wei^t,  whieh  ate  hatched  solely  by  thfe  heat  of  the 
sun  In  the  warmest  ^ions  of  Africa ;  b^  in  tete 
heated  regions^  the  bind  gccaaionaUy  aks  iq^ 
thtttl* 

In  AfHtu,  as  is  generally  the  tate  iti  fMMi  fHf 
inutes»  the  itiseetiveitms  and  ftnigiverMtt  Midft  «M 
the  most  frequent,  because  insects  atid  fru^  Ms 
very  abundant.  And  it  ttiay  be  motfiei,  4)utt 
the  pant)t  tribe,  which  is  Bo  numehNll  in  Ubit  dAm 
southern  regions  of  the  globe,  is  cofiaparatif^y  ttte 
in  Ainca* 
Hie  following  is  a  general  vieW  of  l\^  gehSra  Aid 

speciejs  ibujud  in  Africa,  arranged  ae((iltfli)(%  to 

the  method  of  tniger  • — 


MVtfMXi  ttliMET  W  AfBICA;  %S^ 

Order  I.-— &ran5ore«. 

I.  Oettut)  AittMtes  or  ft^trtt  tribe,  j^xteen 
spfede^ttte  Ibttid  in  Africa^  ^t^dof  tliese  t^Kretoi 
pecQliar  to  it,  and  four  common  to  other  parts  of 
tht  world. 

<f  ^  QmvA,  f\)goAias,  ft)tir  specie.  Of  thefte  idtIM 
«ft/  pecttlf^fr  .to  ABritiL,  and  Me  common  to  oiher 
parts. 

3.  Gemt0»  Corylffiaix.  Two  speei^S)  and  these 
are  pecuKar  to  AfVioa. 

4.  Genudj  Trogon.  One  splecies,  which  is  ]pe- 
ctiliar  te  A^rtfea. 

'  0.-  GtMtas,  Mnsophi^.     On^  spedeS)  itfaioh  h 
pecnliar  to  Africa. 

6.  G^tLfi,  Bueco.  One  ifj^ies,  whi6h  is  pscu* 
liar  to  Africa. 

7.  Oiculns,  ciii^<MK  Of  the  ewckoo  trib*,  'six- 
teen species  are  found  in  Africu,-  and  of  these  tf> 
tMniure  pecnliar  to  it. 

8.  CentropQs.  There  An  thtei  ^eies,  all  <tf 
which  are  peculiar  to  Africa. 

p.  Picns,  woodpecker.  Thetis  Am  left  q^cies 
peraiiftr  to  AAiea^ 

I.  Alcedo^  kmgfisher.  Thirteen  speden  Mi0sr 
hi  AiK<»ytttd  of  these  nine  are  pec«iiiiirtx)  it^and 


the  Other  four  species  it  has  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

e#  Marofi8»  bee^^ater.  .Eleven  speciess  of  these 
nine  are  peciiHiir»  and  ti^o  in  common  with  othei^ 

eoQ»trie4t 

3.  Nectarinia«  Thirty-one.  sp^ies ;  thirty  pee 
culiar,  and  9Qe  ii^  common  with  other  c^ontpcs. 

4»  l^Hipa.  five  ^ecies }  three  peciiliar»  twQ 
common  to  other  countries* 

4*  Sitta,  nuthatch*    Two  sffpl^^  pecuUi^^. , 

6.  Buphaga.     C^e  ^ecies^  peculiar. 

7.  Qrwl«fl«    Three  sf^ecief^  pecMliar. 

8.  Turduss  thrudi*  Forty-three  i^ecies}  thirty-; 
«ighft.«pe9ies  pecnUaTf  five  conunontq  other  coim- 

9n5RmuRr^!8f!ffi^  which  it  has 

in  common  with  other  countries. 

lO»MotaciUatWai^Ie.r>  Iifty*four  speliliy  fcaty- 
nin^  peculiar^  five  in  common  with  other  co? 

11.  Musicapa,  flycatcher.  Thirty  seven  spe^ 
thirty-five  peculiar,  two  common  with  other  ccnn. 
tries.  ^ 

12.  Lanius,  butcher-bird*  Nineteen  species . 
sixteen  peculiar,  three  in  commpn  with  o^her  ooui^- 

tries. 

IS.  Sparactes.  One  species,  in  common  vfith 
other  countries. 

14.  Fanis,^  titmouse.  Five  species ;  four  pecu- 
liar, one  in  conmum  with  other  countries. 
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15.  Aianda,  lark.  Seren  species,- and  iiil  of 
them  peculiar  to  Africa* 

16.  Emberiaa,  bunting.  Six  species ;  four  pe« 
euliar,  two  common  with  other  countries. 

17.  Fringilla,  finch. .  Sixty-seven  species ;  filfy- 
tlyree  peculiar,  ten  in  common  with  otlmr  countries. 
.   18.  Coiius.     Six  species,  all  peculiar. 

19-  Fhytotoma.    One  species»  and  that  peculiar. 

do.  Buceros,  hombiU.  Four  species ;  three  pO*- 
coliary  one  in  common  with  odi^  countries. 

21.  Comfit  crcMV.  Nine  species ;  six  pecufiar, 
and  three  in  common  with  other  countries. 

^.  Coraeiasj  roller.  Thirteen  spedes ;  nine  pe- 
adiaar,  and  four  in  eommon  with  other  countries^ 

29.  Gracula.    Two  species,  which  are  peculiar. 

24.  Hirundo, 'Swallow.  Seven  species ;  five  pe.<v 
culiar,  and  two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

25.  Giprimulgus,  goatsucker.  Four  specif;  two 
peculiar,  and  two  in  common  with  other  countriear 

1.  Strix,  owl.  Seven  species ;  two  peculiar,  three 
in  common  with  other  countries. 

2.  Falco.  Thirty-three  species ;  twenty-six  pe- 
culiar, and  six  in  common  lyith  other  countries* 

S.  Gypogeranus.  One  species,  which  occurs  in 
other  countries. 

4.  Gypaetus.  Two  species,  on©  peculiar,  one 
in  common  with  other  countries. 
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^4  Vtdttr.  Thtee  speeies  j  «tie  pecriiar,  md 
two  in  common  with  other  eofuntHeii 

1.  Nuntidi,  6iiili€i^0«rL  Thtee  ipecM,  ill  of 
whieh  Bve  p^nliar  to  Afrim, 

9.  TetraOy  groufle*  Km  species  ;  imur  peciifliar, 
and  me  in  common  with  othet  countriea. 

9.  ^fdix^  pntridge#  Powletii  f^ujptf  j  ^%ht 
peculiar,  aftd  iix  m  eramon  with  wtim  rmmtfktm 

4k  Orty^fiu  Six  efiedes;- foor  poodikr/ind 
two  in  oMimott  widi  elh«r  eoontriea. 

5;  CDhimfaa,  FigMn^  Sixteen  apacioa  y  fiteeu 
pecaliar»  and  one  in  eemmon  wiAr  odiir  amntatmi 

6.  Didti[|»  '  (My  oiM^  ipeoiea,  and  dml  {leMliar 
to  Africa- 

1.  Stmfhits  ostrleh;  One  spema^  wUtli  &r  pe- 
culiar to  Africfi  and  Aaia* 

3.  Otis,  bustard.  Six  species  ;  five  peculiar,  and 
one  in  common  with  other  eonittries^ 

9.  ChwMMils,  plover.  Thirteen  spedee^  ttti  pe- 
culiar, and  three  in  common  with  dlliertovBilneii 

4:  Hihlitttopug.  One  species^  wfaodi  occurs 
also  in  cCher  doontriei* 

YL-^GraUatores. 

1.  Glareda.  One  i^edes,  which  eoeiuis  also 
in  other  countries* 
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ft.  Grus,  crane.  Four  fi2>eciee ;  two  peculiar,  and 
two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

0.  CSconia,  stork.     Four  species ;  two  peculiar, 
and  two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

4r«  Ardea,  heron.     Four  species }  two  peculiar, 
and  two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

S.  Scopus.    One  species,  which  is  pecvliacr  to 
Africa. 

'    &  Biis.  Six  species ;  five  peculiar,  and  one  in 
common  with  other  countries. 

7.  Numanitts.     Four  species,  all  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  Africa. 

'    8.  Scf^opax.     Three  species,  which  occur  also 
in  other  countries. 

^.  Tringa.    One  q^cies,  found  also  in  other 
countries. 

10,  -  Farra.     On^  species,  peculiar. 

4.  *  Ri^s,  rail.  Seven  species  ;  six  pecidiar,  and 
one  in  common  with  other  countries. 

5.  Crex.  -  Six  species  ;  three  peculiar,  and  three 
in  common  with  other  <x>untries. 

6.  Fulica.     One  species,  which  occurs  also  in 
eAer  countries. 

7.  Hatalea.     One  species,  which  occurs  also  in 
other  countries. 

8.  Fhsenicopterus.     One  species,  which  also  oc- 
curs in  other  couhtrtes.  . 
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VllL-^Natatares. 

1*  Sterna,  tem«  Seven  species ;  two  peculiar^ 
and  five  in  comsion  widi  otiier  eotmtries. 

2.  LaraSy  guU.  Two  species,  neither  of  whicli 
are  peculiar  to  Africa. 

S«  Lestris.  Two  q^ecies,  neither  of  whiek  are 
peculiar  to  Africa. 

4.  IVocellaria,  petid^  Six  species  i  but  none  of 
them  are  pecnliarto  Africa. 

.i5.  Dromedea,  albatross.  Twospecies}  bot  neither 
of  them  peculiar  to  Africa. 

6L  Anas,  duck.  Ten  species ;  five  peculiar,  and 
five  hi  common  with  other  coontriesit 

7.  Anser,  gdose^  Six  species ;  three  peciditf, 
and  three  m  common  with  other  countries. 

8.  Pelicanus,  pelioan«  Two  i^ecies ;  one  pecu* 
liar,  and  one  in  common  with  other  eouirtries. 

9*  Hidieus.  Six  species ;  three  peculiar,  and 
tl^e  in  common  with  other  countries. 

10«  Djrsporus.  One  qpedes^  which  is  peculiar 
to  Africa. 

Fhaethon.  Two  ipecies,  nather  erf*  which  are 
poadiar  to  Africa* 

IS.  Plotus.  Two'^ecies,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Afrieia* 

ld«  Cdymbtts.  One  species,  which  occurs  also 
iiMlhereouBtries.  7 
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14.  Aptenodytes,  penguin*  One  qieeies,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Africa; 

III.— -Amphibious  Animals. 

Reptiles. 

Qf  the  tOTt^iae  tribes  the  most  frequent  i^pecies 
in  that  named  Tyrse  (Trionyx  iS^^^aciis,  Geqffi^ 
whikm  is  about  three  ftiet  long,  green  spotted  with 
white,  and  is  singularly  useful  in  Egypt  1^  detonr^ 
ing  tile^  ycmug  grocodiles  the  momeiit  they  are 
hatched. 

The  c(9«nmon  crocodile,  or  the  onDcodile  of  the 

Nile  has  been  loug  cidi^nratied.    It  was  fixrmerly 

abugdant.  m  I^^er  %ypk»  but  at  preseat  it  is 

principally  qiele  with  in  Upper  Egypt.    It  is  very 

abundant  in  all  the  rivers  of  Guinea,  and  4Iso  in 

the  Senegal4     The  monitor  of  the  Nik  (tt*Oua«- 

.rapi  the  Laeerta  Nifetica  of  LinnsBus,  a  spedes  ef 

lizard  three  feet  long,  was  much  venerated  hf 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  because  k  devours  the  eggs 

of  the  crocodile^     In  Congo,  there  is  another  mo* 

nkor  ^r4»  ni^  feet  long»  and  which  is  usefbi  to 

the  inhabitants  by  devouring  vermin  of  difisMBt 

kiads>;  and  the  t^prestrsal  monitar  of  Egjrpt,  the 

ouran  el  hard^  which  is  common  in  the  denrta 

thai;  bound  Egypt,  is  the  terNstrial  crooodilef  of 

Herodotus,  affid  the  true  scinqae  of  tka  aMients. 

The  common  chameleon,  so  famous  on  account  of 

the  power  it  possesses  of  changing  its  colour^  is  a 
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mitive  of  Egypt  and  Burlwry ;  and  other  fpecicB  of 
tbe  same  genus  are  met  with  in  Senegal,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

Serpents. 
The  great  boa  (boa  constrictor*  Zm.)  is  by  some 
naturalists  said  to  be  a  native  of  Africa,  but  more 
accurate  observibrs  are  opinion,  that  no  species  of 
the  boa  tribe  occur  in  the  old  world.  The  large 
serpents  of  Aflica  belong  to  the  Python  tribe.  Jug- 
^rs  in  Egypt  train  the  haje  (coluber  h^e,  Lin.) 
to  perform  a  variety  of  motions,  called  by  them 
dancing,  as  the  Hindoos  practice  with  the  cobra 
de  ci^llo,  (coluber  naja,  Lin.)  in  India.  The  haje 
erects  itself  when  we  approach  to  it;  hence,  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  fancied  that  it  guarded  the  fields 
it  inhabited.  They  adopted  it  as  the  divine  em- 
blem of  protection,  and  we  observe  it  senlptured  on 
the  portals  of  their  temples.  It  appears  also  to  be 
the  serpent  described  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  aspic. 

IV.'^Insects. 
Africa  affords  great  variety  and  abundance  of  in- 
sects, which  are  not  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  colours,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  lustre, 
than  for  the  remarkable  forms,  and  adaptations  of 
their  various  parts.  Some  species  we  find  very 
widely  distributed,  and  occupying  many  diflbrent 
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Situations ;  others  aire  muck  more  limited,  bodi  im 
their  geographical  and  physical  distribution*  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  Observe  the  same  species  un- 
der different  latitudes,  exhibiting  different  intenfrii* 
ties,  and  e^en  tints  of  colour.  The  sa^ie  is  the  Qase 
with  insects.  Even  the  same  kind  of  cok)Ur  changias 
accordmg  to  the  situation,  becoming  deeper  and 
paler,  and  more  or  less  metallic  or  silky.  Butth* 
haUts,  manners,  and  uses  of  this  wonderful  class  o£ 
Ittiiiimls  are  those  that  n\ost  powerfully  airest  the 
attention  of  the  general  observer.  We  shall  now 
therefore  notice  a  few  spedes  in  these  respeets,  it 
not  bemg  our  intention  to  enter  particukriy  into 
the  history  of  African  insects^ 

The  migratory  locust  (gryllus  migratorius,  Lin.) 
is  the  most  formidaMe  insect  met  with  in  Africa^ 
Its  incalculable  numbers,  and  extraordinary  vora- 
city, have,  in  ail  ages,  caused  it  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  calamitous  visitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  appears. «  Whole  provinces  are  ra^ 
▼aged  and  destroyed  by  them ;  wherever  their  my« 
riads  spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears ; 
trees  and  plants  are  stripped  of  their  leaves,  tsad  re^ 
duced  to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems  ;  and  every 
thing  green  is  as  completely  destroyed  as  if  the 
country  had  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fire. 
When  these  clouds  of  locusts  take  their  flight,  the 
heavens  are  literally  darkened  by  them.  The  ce« 
lebrated  traveller  Barrow  gives  a  very  striking  pie- 
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ture  of  their  numbers  and  ravages  in  Southern 
Africa.  He  says,  that,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  he  then  was,  for  an  area  of  nearly  SOOO 
square  miles,  the  whole  surfaee  of  the  ground 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  covered  with  them. 
The  water  of  a  very  wide  river  was  scarcely  visible» 
on  account  of  the  dead  insects  that  floated  on  the 
surface,  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  come  at  the 
reeds  that  grew  in  it.  They  had  devoured  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  every  green  herb,  except  the 
reeds.  The  year  1797  was  the  third  year  of  ihehr 
'  continuance  in  Sneuwberg ;  and  their  increase,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr  Barrow's  account,  had  far  exceeded 
that  of  a  geometrical  progression,  whose  ratio  is  a 
million.  For  ten  years  preceding  the  present  vi- 
sit, this  district  was  entirely  free  from  them.  Their 
jformer  exit  was  somewhat  singular.  All  the  full 
grown  insects  were  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  t^on- 
pestuous  north-west  wind,  and  were  afterwards  cast 
upon  the  beach,  where,  it  is  said,  they  fbtmed  a 
bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  that  extended  a  dis- 
stance  of  nearly  hAj  English  miles ;  and  it  is  as- 
sorted*  that  when  the  mass  became  putrid,  and  the 
wind  was  at  south-east,  the  stench  was  sensibly  felt 
in  several  parts  of  Sneuwberg,  distant  fully  a  hun- 
dred and  6fky  miles. 

The  locust  is  an  article  of  food  in  some  districts 
in  Africa.  They  are  dressed  in  different  w^ ; 
some  pound  and  boil  them  with  milk  p  others  only 
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htoH  them  on  the  coals.  Mr  Jackson  says,  that^ 
when  he  was  in  Barbary  in  17999  dishes  of  locusts 
were  frequently  served  at  the  principal  tables^  and 
were  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

The  ant,  named  by  Smeathman  Termes  bellico- 
sua,  is  next  to  the  locust,  one  of  the  most  stiiking 
and  formidable  insects  of  the  African  continent. 
Tliey  build  conical  nests  of  loam  and  clay,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  which  are  divided 
intenially  into  a  variety  of  cells  by  thin  parti- 
tions. These  nests  are  often  very  numerous,  and^ 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  aj^ar  like  villages.  * 
The  cells  of  the  king  and  queen  ants  are  in  the 
centre  ;  and  around  these,  in  a  determinate  order^ 
are  series  of  cells  for  what  are  called  labourers,  or 
working  insects  ;  for  soldiers,  or  those  that  perform 
no  other  labour  than  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  de« 
fence  of  the  nests,  and  for  the  young  and  the  ova  ; 
and,  lastly,  for  stores  or  magazines.  These  ani« 
mala  destroy  furniture,  victuals,  clothes,  houses,  and 
are  able  to  cut  through  trunks  of  large  trees  in  a  few 
weeks.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 
the  abdomen  of  the  queen  ant,  in  the  impregnated 
state,  becomes  of  so  enormous  a  size  as  to  be  two 


*  Jobson,  in  his  history  of  Guinea,  sajs  that  some  of  them 
are  twenty  feet  high,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  have 
often  hidden  themselves  behind  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  deer  and  other  wild  animals* 
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t))ouqaiid  timj^  the  hvHHk  of  the  xmt  of  the  body* 
lA  U  then  aa  oblong  matTix  fiiU  cf  ova*  AVhen 
th^9^  are  perfectly  fefiiied»  they  begin  to  he  ftot 
traded,  and  they  come  forth  90  quieUy,  that  almrt 
sUty  in  a  minute,  or  upimrda  of  eighty  thonntod 
in  twwity-four  bourse  are  depoaited. 

Bruce,  in  his  travel,  deaeribea  a  By  under  the 
name Tsaltsalya,  wfaichappears  to  belong  to  the  ta- 
banus  tribe.  A$  soon  as  this  pest  i^pean,  and 
their  bussing  noise  is  he^id,  all  the  cattle  %8ake 
their  food,  and  ran  wildly  about  die  plain  till  they^ 
die,  wcem  out  with  fatigue,  terror,  and  hunger. 
Camels,  and  even  elephants  and  rhinooeroaes, 
though  the  two  last  eoat  diemselves  with  a  enist  of 
mud,  are  attacked  by  this  fimnidable  insect.  Die 
pain  its  bite  produces  is  so  severe,  that  even  the 
lion  flies  its  approach. 

Several  species  of  bee,  particuhurly  that  named 
apis  fasciata,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  A^ca,  and  in  some  districts  aibrds  a  particalar- 
ly  delicious  honey ;  and  the  wax  obtained  fram  kbe 
hive  forms  an  article  of  consequence  in  the  tiade 
df  Africa. 

'  The  tacantula  spider  abounds  in  Baribacf^  where 
its  bite  is  known  to  produce  violent  inflammatioii, 
and  other  disagreeable  symptoms  ;  the  bite  of  the 
solpuga  araneoides,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  often  fatal  to  man  and  beast ;  the  com-- 
mon  scorpion,  so  well  known  for  the  painful,  and 
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JOiM^Miea  morUl,  wound  it  inflietS)  is  dao  a  mkive 
ioi  Africa ;  and  the  tendaraifaan,  a  kpecm  df  spU 
i^Pf  iMtiT^  of  Mdreeco,  is^  ^d  by  Mt  Jtekston  tb 
be  M  pmonotA,  that  thi9  person  biiteft  mirvites  but 
A  few  hiddts. 

'  The  great  centipede  (scolopendra  HJkNh^taUfi^ 
-hili^y  a  Abngularfyuiipl^ttt&nt  lodkhig  aniuial,  which 
la  poisMnoud,  mid  prodtlces  I'tbtmdsi  inote  paihM 
tbMi  tho(M9  of  the  sGOri^lbii^  obcurs  abiiiidaiitly  Itt 

V- — Molhis9c})US  Animals. 
The  coasts  and  seas  of  Africa  afford  many  re^ 
itaairkaMe  and  strikmg  species  p£  this  class.  Thi 
shells  of  the  African  cod^s,  atrii  rivers  and  Iftkesj 
by.theit  fc^s,  magnitudes,  colours,  mi  liittre^i 
flhew,  in  an  interesting  tnahn^r,  how  the  fbUmtioil 
of  testai:;^ous  productions  is  conneete4  with*  attd 
dependcfnt  in  some  meaatn-e  <>b,  geograpiiic4  ^d 
physical  disttibution.  The  liibited  diMiibililMi  of 
smne  species  dl*nielluscoui9  anhnals,  when  cbiitiiasted 
with  thfe  extensive  distribution  of  others,  exeitetf 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  leads  him  t6 
iAsAtaie  int^sting  comparisons  between  the  6x- 
terijat  aiid  internal  relations  of  tribes  of  aditaalsy 
thus  already  so  striking^  marked  by  nature  in  their 
gec^raphical  j^d  physical  distributions.  But  thin 
ia  hot  the  place  for  ^scussidhs  on  these  higUy  cu** 
riotis  subjects.  We  shall  now  notice  a  Siyt  (^thB 
species  of  this  class. 
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Several  species  of  sepia,  or  cuttle-fidb,  occur  oa 
the  coasts  of  this  continent.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  much  larger  than  any  of  those  met  with  cm 
our  coasts ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  the  accounts  cf 
travellers,  some  of  the  African  species  attain  a  eo> 
lossal  size. 

The  animals  of  the  Argonaut  tribe  are  nearly  al« 
lied  to  the  cuttle-fish.  The  famous  nautilus  of  the 
ancients  (the  Argonauta  argo,  Lin.)  whidi  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  navigatiap»  is  found  in 
the  African  seas,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  When  it  means  to  sail,  this 
animal  discharges  a  quantity  of  water  hom  its  shell, 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  of  course  rises  to  the 
surface.  Here  it  extends  two  of  its  tentacula  up- 
wards. These  are  each  furnished  at  their  extremis 
ty  with  an  oval  membrane,  which  serves  as  a  sail. 
The  other  six  arms,  or  tentacular,  hang  over  the 
sides  of  the  shell,  and  are  alleged  to  supply  the 
place  of  oars  and  rudder.  In  some  places,  ^en 
the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  winds,  great  numbers  of 
these  curious  animals  may  occasionally  be  seen  sul- 
ing  about  in  this  manner ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm 
arises,  or  any  thing  disturbs  them,  they  retract 
their  tentacula,  take  in  as  much  water  as  renders 
them  heavier  than  that  in  which  they  swim,  and 
sink  to  the  bottom. 
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The  Cyprea  moneta»  or  money  cowry,  ia  a  well 
know  species  of  shelly  employed  by  the  natives  in 
commerce,  instead  of  money,  about  2000  of  them 
being  esteemed  equal  in  value  to  a  rupee.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  and  Adriatic  seas. 

VI. — Zoophytes. 

Zoophytes,  although  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
animated  beings,  yet  are  highly  interesting  in  the 
grand  and  sublime  plan  of  creation.     Their  num« 
bers '  exceed  all  calculation— F-the    minuteness  of 
many  species  is  such,  that  they  are  not  to  be  dis« 
criminated  by  the  aid  of  our  most  powerful  mi« 
croscopes— they  form  one  extremity  of  the  zoolo- 
gical scale  of  magnitude,  of  which  the  other  is  occu* 
pied  with  the  gigantic  whale  of  the  polar  regions^ 
The  coral  reefs,  rocks,  and  islands  of  the  tix>pical 
seas,  are  formed  by  very  minute  zoophytes.     These 
reeis,  in  some  regions  of  the  earth,  have  been  tra- 
ced for  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  to  depths  sometimes  unfa- 
tfaomable ;  yet  they  are  the  work  of  the  most  minute 
animals  in  the  creation.     We  find,  too,  whole  beds 
of  rocks,  even  eiitire  hills  of  very  old  formation^' 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles,  characterized  by 
the  corals  they  contain,  thus  proving,  that  these 
animals  also  existed  in  countless  numbers  in  a  for- 
mer condition  of  our  earth,  and  that  then,  as  at 
present,  they  assisted  materially  in  adding  to  the 
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kdidmtteroftheglobe*  Zoophytes,  fram  the  ftim- 
pfieity  of  their  senkture,  and  the  geognortic  rda^ 
tiong  of  the  rodu  in  which  they  are  oocaakmaUy 
foond,  appear  to  have  been  called  into  eiistmce 
before  the  odier  classeis  of  animds. 

Of  this  numerous  class  of  animals,  many  genera 
occur  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
.  The  Asterias,  or  star-fish,  cnb  of  the  most 
cdmmon  of  the  zoopKjrtic  genera,  is  met  with  in 
many  quarters.  Of  the  species,  one  of  the  most 
lieaatiihl  voA  singular  is  that  named  Arborescent 
star-fiah,  (Asterias  ciqpiut  Medusae,  hin^  which  is 
oiccasionaUy  taken  off  the  Cape  erf  Good  Hope- 

The  celebrated  Guinearworm,  (Fiiariamedinen- 
sie,  Gm.)  is  very  common  in  the  warm  r^ons  of 
Africa^  particularly  Guinea.  It  insinuates  itself 
under  the  skin  of  the  human  species,  principdly  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  and  there  it  attains  the  length 
of  ten  feet.  It  is  said  that  it  will  remain  there  for 
several  years  without  producing  any  disagreeaUe 
symptoms.;  but  it  sometimes  occasion]^  vident  pains, 
and  even  convulsion,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  it  attacks.  When  it  begins  to  protnide  itself, 
great  care  must  be  employed  in  extracting  it,  as 
it  is  very  apt  to  tear  and  leavie  a  portion  behind, 
which  occasions  violent  and  disagreeable  symptoms. 
The  operation  of  extraction  is  one  of  some  time. 

The  Physali^  or  Portuguese  sailor,  m«t  ivith  in 
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the  tropical  seas,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  is  o& 
tei.se^i  staling  cm  the  snrface  of  *the  ocean,  by 
means  of  a  paitieviix  orgm  whidh  it  inei  as  a  nul^ 
and  hence  is  named  by  the  French  le  petite  gaidre; 
and  by  English  mariners  the, Portuguese  sailor. 

The  red  coral,  (Corallium  rubrum^  Cktoierf) 
so  well  known  as  an  article  of  trader  i^  fished  iqp 
on  the  coasts  of  Tunis,  and  in  the  waters  of  tiie 
Red  Sea.  It  grows  ihuch  slower  than  the  madre*^ 
pores^  and  neyer .  occurs  in  such  maaaes.  It .  is 
found  at  dififereoi  depths,  and  it  is  remidrlcdd,  that 
light  elerts  a  powerful  influence  on.  its  growths 
Thus,  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  ftthbms,^  & 
grows  one  foot  in  eight  years ;  at  the  depth  «f  from 
ten  to  fifteen  fathoms,  the  same  length  in  ten  years; 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  same  length 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  and,  at  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  6&y  fathoms,  the  same  length 
in  forty  years.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  in  gene- 
ral the  colour  of  the  coral  is  deeper  and  richer  in 
shallow  than  in  very  deep  water.  The  coral  of 
Barbary  is  not  reckoned  so  fine  as  that  of  Italy  or 
of  France. 

Many  species  of  madrepores  are  found  on  the 
African  coasts,  from  N.  L.  SO""  to  S.  L.  S(f ; 
but  it  is  not  true,  as  some  maintain,  that  the 
same  species  are  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  latitude  just  mentioned ;  on  the  contrary, 
each  species  has  its  determinate  place  of  abode. 
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and  of  gec^aphical  distribution.  The  number  of 
species  increase  as  we  advance  towards  the  wanner 
regicHis ;  but  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  lati- 
tudes just  mentioned,  they  occur  very  rarely,  and 
in  but  small  quantity. 

Gorgonias^  or  sea-fans,  millepores,  corallines, 
sertularias,  cellularias,  alcyoniums,  and  sponges, 
are,  in  general,  found  most  abundantly  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  in  latitudes  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Yet,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  as  at  Tunis,  also  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  common  officinal  sponge,  (spongia  officinalis^ 
Lbu)  is  fished  up  in  consideraUe  quantky,  and 
forms  a  rq^ular  article  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL 
STATE  OF  AFRICA. 

The  population  divided  into  Foreign  and  Native^r-^-Moors^-^ 
Native  Barbary  Races. — Copts* — Abyssinians,  —  Native 
Africa.  —  Negroes. — Forms  of  Government. — Arts  and 
Manufactures  throughout  Africa. — Commerce. —  Caravans, 
— Slave  Trade.— Tables  illustrative  of  ike  Trade  bettveen 
Britain  and  Africa. 

A  CONTINENT,  80  extensivc  as  that  of  Africa,  must 
necessarily  be  inhabited  by  a  great  diversity  of  na- 
tions. There  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
the  human  race  appears  under  such  a  variety  of 
striking  and  peculiar  forms.  It  may  be  divided, 
in  regfotl  to  population,  into  two  great  portions, 
separated  from  each  other  on  the  west  by  the  riverf- 
line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  j  and  on  the  east 
by  the  chain  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Afri- 
ca, to  the  north  of  this  line,  is  occupied,  or  at 
least  nded,  by  foreign  races,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  then:  superiority  in  arts  and  arms,  have  o^^cupied 
all  the  fertile  districts,  and  driven  the  original  po- 
pulation into  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  and  the 
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depths  of  the  interior.  On  the  south  of  this  line 
is  native  Africa ;  the  population  of  which,  though 
originally,  it  is  probable,  derived  also  from  Asia,  has 
been  so  long  established  as  to  have  lost  all  trace  or 
record  of  that  derivation  ;  so  that  its  aspect,  man* 
ners,  and  institutions,  appear  now  to  be  wholly  in- 
digenous. We  shall  consider  separately  these  two 
divisions. 

Among  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
the  Moors  hold  the  most  prominent  place.  The 
import  of  this  name,  however,  though  so  widely 
diffiised  throughout  Africa,  is  exceedingly  vague. 
It  is  an  European  term,  not  recognized  by  tihem* 
selves,  and  is  compared  to  that  of  Romi  or  Latins, 
by  which  Europeans  were  wont  to  be  designated 
in  the  east.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Mahometan  faith  were  divided  into 
TVirks  and  Moors ;  all  who  were  not  Turks  were 
called  Moors.  At  present  the  name  of  Moors 
aeems  chiefly  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  Barbary .  These,  tod,  are  not  a  smgle  rac^ 
hut  aggregated  from  vikrious  sources.  The  ancient 
Mauritanian  and  Numidian  population,  the  Van- 
dalic  invaders  of  Northern  Africa,  the  Saracen  edn- 
querors  (now  the  most  numerous  and  previuliiig), 
the  Brebers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mduntaili  dis- 
tricts ;  all  these  have  contributed  their  share.  The 
constituent  parts,  however,  can  now  with  difficiully 
be  distinguished,  so  firmly  have  they  been  mould- 
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ed  together  bf  the  influence  of  despotic  svay^  and 
hf  the  minifte  flereriky  of  Mahometan  iDstitutiona. 
Ali  Mussulman  towns  exhibit,  in  fact,  an  extreme 
aimihurity.    They  dl  present  the  same  exterior  of 
gnvity,  stiUness,  and  decorum  ;  the  same  absence 
of  all  assemblages  for  purposes  of  gaiety  op  social 
intercouise ;  and  the  gloom  which  necessarily  arises 
firom  the  entire  exclusion  of  female  society.  .  Ha- 
bitual indolence  is  here  interrupted  by.  die  mechani- 
cal^round  of  religious  ceremonies.    A  total  want 
cf$3l  knowledge  and  curiosity  reading  the.  arts 
and  ariences,  characterizes  the  whole  of  this  once 
enlightened  region.     The  outward  aspect  of  the 
streets  is  as  gloomy  as  that  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are.  tenanted.    They  are  narrow  and  dusty ; 
th^  walls  of  earth,  and  without  windows ;  gloom 
und  nakedness  without;   a  barbarous  splendour 
within.     In  general,  the  Moors,  when  compared 
with  the  Turks,  appear  ah  inferior  race.     They 
have  the  same  rudeness  and  austerity ;  while  pira- 
tical habits,  and  an  unsettled  government,  render 
them  more  mean,  turbulent,  and  treacherous. 

Another  class  of  inhabitants,  which  has  never 
entered  into  any  species  of  combination  with  the 
general  mass,  consists  of  the  Jews.  These  exist 
in  great  numbers  through  all  the  cities  of  Barb«ry, 
where  they  preserve  entire  their  national  pecpliari- 
ties.  They  are  viewed,  consequently,  as  an  outcast 
class ;  are  the  objects  of  universal  hatred,  contempt. 
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and  derisian,  and  may  he  iamlted  and  injnied  bf 
any  one  with  impunity.  The  immense  pn^ts,  hem* 
ever»  which  they  make,  by  monopdising  all  the 
money  tianaactions,  which  they  alone  are  qudlffied 
to  conduct,  induces  them  to  remain  and  to  endure 
this  oppression* 

'  Such  are  the  inhalntants  of  the  towns  of  Bar* 
bary.  The  country  districts  are  occupied  by  the 
Arabs,  a  name  not  perhaps  confined  to  the  original 
conquerors  of  this  region,  but  applied  to  all  who 
follow  the  same  rude,  mmple,  and  migratory  life* 
They  dwell  in  douars^  or  moreable  villages,  con.- 
ststing  of  a  number  of  tents  woven  of  camels'  luor 
and  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree.  These  are  arranged 
in  circles ;  the  interior  of  which  forms  at  n%ht  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  cattle.  Having  exhaust- 
ed the  territory  in  which  the  douar  is  situated, 
they  remove  with  their  families  and  all  their  cattle 
to  another ;  the  women  and  diildren  being  con* 
veyed on  the  backs  of  the  camels.  The  Arabsareof 
a  deep  brown  or  eoppor  colour,  which  they  oidca^ 
vour  to  embellish  with  puncturing  and  tattowk^. 
The  females,  when  young,  are  handsome,  but  soon 
become  flabby  and  overgrown^  The  internal  go- 
vernment of  these  communities  is  administered  by 
a  Shak  and  Emirs,  who  gaierally  own  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  Moorish  sovereign,  and  pay  a  r^ular 
tribute ;  but  on  all  occasions  of  anarchy  or  weak* 
ness,  take  the  c^^rtunity  of  acting  for  themsdves, 
and  giving  a  loose  to  their  predatory  habits.    All 
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tbe  Arabs  are  attached,  with  bigotted  seal,  to  the 
Mussulman  tenets. 

These,  which  form  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
Jiarbivy,  are  all  aboriginal  races.  The  mountains 
and  deserts  to  the  south  harbour  a  number  <if 
tribes,  whose  native  valour  and  inaccessible  abodes 
have  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  distinct  eha* 
racter  and  original  institutions.  The  Brebes  or 
Brebers  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  chain  of 
the  Atlas.  The  Errifi,  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
between  Algiers  and  Morocco,  and  the  Shdluhs, 
who  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  empire, 
appear  to  be  merely  branches  of  the  same  race.  It 
reappears  in  Nubia,  where  it  borders  on  Egypt, 
and  where  the  Baiabras,  or  Berberins  seem  merely 
a  branch  of  the  Brebers.  To  these  we  may  add 
Uie  Tibbo  and  the  Tuarick,  who  inhabit  so  lai^ 
a  portion  of  the  African  desert.  Tlie  radical  iden^^ 
tity  of  all  these  tribes  seems  established  by  Ade- 
hing,  ^  from  the  use  of  merely  dijferent  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  existence.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
Tibbo  and  Tuarick  will  be  found  in  our  analysis 
of  the  journal  of  Homenum.  The  Brebers  are  a 
brave  and  hardy  people.  Their  villages  cocvipf 
the  declivities  and  the  deep  valleys  of  the.  Atlas. 
They  exhibit  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  Bar* 


*  Mitbridates,  oder  AUgemeitie  Spn^cbenkunde/ B.  III. 
Tib  I. 
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bary  of  the  republicaa  £bnn  of  government^  as  they 
have  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  elect  their  own 
chiefi.  They  pay  a  nommal/  bnt  very  impexfect 
and  precarioas  obedience  to  the  sovereign  of  Mo- 
roccoy  and  the  other  Moorish  princes  in  whose  do- 
minions their  moontains  are  situated.  They  are 
skilful  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  employ  them- 
selves much  in  firing  at  a  mark.  These  exercises 
render  them  formidable  to  the  armies  of  Moroeeo, 
who»  in  their  frequent  rebellions,  have  often  found 
the  contest  unequal.  The  most  powerfiil  and  the 
fiercjest  of  these  tribes  is  the  Emfi.'  The  eye  of 
an  Enif  has  become  proverbial  for  its  keen  and 
piercing  expresnon.  The  Shelluhs,  on  the  otiiet 
hand,  are  less  robust  in  their  form,  milder  in  their 
manners,  and  more  civilized.  When  offended, 
however,  they  cheriska  resratment  equally  deadly, 
nor  is  it  sale  to  pass  through  their  country  without 
having  secured  the  protection  of  one  of  their  chiefs. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  fore^ers, 
wiio  hanre  not  become  in  any  degree  naturalized  to 
its  dimate  or  soU.  This  celebrated  country  pre- 
aeiits  only  one  native  race,  which  is  diat  of  the 
£!opts,  or  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
^nts  of  Egypt.  Hiey  are  a  peo^e  of  mixed 
origin.  The  blood  of  the  ancient  ]^;yptians  is 
adulterated  by  tibe  confiised  mixture  of  ^e  Persi- 
an! Grrecian,  Roman,  and  Arabian  races ;  and  the 
motley  oflbpring  of  these  dissimilar  tribes  have  ra- 
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ther  inherited  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  their  an- 
cestors. Distinguished  from  the  Arabs  and  the 
Turks  by  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  irom 
the  Christians,  by  theu:  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
heresy  of  Eutychius,  they  have  been  persecuted  and 
despised  by  Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  this 
very  contempt  has  tended  to  deteriorate  their  na- 
tional character.  Various  tribes  have  preserved 
their  characteristic  tenets  and  customs,  in  defiance 
of  contempt  and  persecution,  but  nonej>f  them  have 
been  able  to  preserve,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  human  character^  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Copts  are  a  dusky 
yellow  complexion,  unlike  that  of  the  Grecian  or 
Arabian  tribes,  the  hair^  and  eyes  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  lips  thick,  the  features  puffed,  .and  the  nose  ra- 
ther elevated  than  flat,  and  sometimes  even  aqui- 
line. The  similitude  of  the  modem  Copt  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  more  qharacteristic  fea- 
tures, and  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  is  evinced,  not 
only  by  ancient  paintings  and  statues,  but  also  by 
the  appearances  still  observable  in  the  mummies  of 
Egypt,  the  bodies  of  an  ancient  generation  of  men, 
who  have  been  raised  from  their  sepulchres  to  de- 
monstrate the  origin  of  their  descendants.  The 
characteristic  features  of  every  race  of  men,  by  what- 
ever causes  they  are  produced,  are  difficult  to  be 
erased ;  and  the  features  of  the  Copts,  which  have 
vql.it.  Hh 
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not  been  obliterated  by  the  mixture  of  so  numy  dif- 
ferent races  oi  men  dnce  the  reign  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  kings»  exhibit  an  astonishing  jntiof 
of  this  singular  fact.  When,  however,  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  features  to  the  minds  of  this 
race,  we  are  mortified  to  discover  few  indications 
of  that  profound  intelligence  which  marked  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  or  of  that  brilliant  ge- 
nius which  efaaractmzed  the  Greeks,  from  whcmi 
the  most  considerable  mixture  of  the  Coptic  blood 
is  derived.  Instructed  for  the  most  part  to  read 
and  write,  and  possessing  a  species  of  hereditary 
knowledge,  acquired  from  tradition,  of  the  extent 
and  value  o(  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  various 
districts  of  Egypt,  they  have  become  the  deposita- 
ries of  the  public  rasters,  and  have  almost  mono- 
polized those  occupations  which  t^equire  a  superfi- 
cial degree  of  learning.  From  this  class  <^  Egyp- 
tians are  selected  the  secretaries,  the  intendants, 
and  the  collectors  of  government.  Melancholic  in 
their  temperament,  and  fond  o{  tranquillity,  they 
distinguish  themselves  more  in  situations  which  re- 
quire assiduity  and  attention,  than  in  those  which 
demand  exerti<m  and  activity.  Minute  and  labo- 
rious in  their  habits,  they  often  amass  large  for- 
tunes by  indefatigable  patience,  and  they  generally 
use  them  without  ostentation.  With  such  a  tem- 
perament and  with  such  habits,  they  are  addicted 
to  gross  sensuality,  and  fond  of  the  exhilaration  of 
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i^Nbitudus  liqudrs  i  hai  avarice  ia  llie  pcedDVunant 
disease  of  the  race,  and  amoag  the  lower  orders,  to. 
use  the  fflcpiession  of  Vaasleb,  **  thete  are-  many 
'*  who  for  a  meidin  would  kOl  their  own  &ther/'  * 

The  Celtic  females  are  generally'  el^ant  in 
foMi,  and  interesting  in  feature ;  but  their  chief 
beauty,  acoording  to  Vansleb,  consists  in  their  large, 
black,  and  expressive  eyes.  Since  an  early  period 
of  histpry,  the  Coptic  race  have  been  more  nume- 
rous  in  the  Said  or  Upper  Egypt,  than  in  the 
Delta,  which  has  always  been  more  accessible  to  the 
irruptions  of  strangers.  Several  families  still  reside 
in  the  Delta,  but  the  mass  of  their  numbers  inha- 
bit the  country  above  Cairo.  At  the  period  of  the 
Arabic  invasion  under  Amrou,  their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand ;  but  ance  that 
time  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased,  and 
melted  away  amid  the  influx  of  strangers. 

llie  great  empire  of  Abyssinia  appears,  from  the 
features  of  its  inhabitants,  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Arabia,  but  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  po- 
pulation has  become  almost  native.  Bruce  seems 
to  have  traced  very  clearly  many  points  of  resem- 
blance *  between  their  manners  and  those  of  the 
Jews,  during  the  existence  of  the  latter  as  an  in- 
dependent people.  The  Arabs  represent  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs ;  the  Abyssinians  appear  to  re- 

*  Vansleb*8  Travels  in  Egypt,  Londoo,  1678,  p.  26. 
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present  that  oC  ancient  Asia,  at  a  period  when  the 
states  were  grown  more  powerful  and  corrupted. 
All  the  *'  ccnmers''  of  Abyssinia  are  fflkd  with  na- 
tive tribes,  characteri2ed  by  the  n^o  complexion 
afud  features,  and  some  of  which,  particularly  the 
Shankala,  or  Shangalla,  exist  still  in  the  rudest 
form  of  the  savage  state.  In  this  quarter,  an  ad« 
vance  has  taken  place  of  the  native  tribes,  particu- 
larly of  the  Galla,  who  have  now  obtained  posses- 
sion (^many  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom« 

In  the  great  empires  of  Bomou  and  Cashna,  with 
their  tributaries  and  dependencies  of  Bei^oo,  B^- 
herme,  Wangara,  &c«  a  mass  of  native  population,, 
distinguished  by  the  negro  features  and  complexion, 
is  ruled  by  Musulman  chiefs  and  monarchs.  These 
states  were  subjected  during  the  first  era  of  Saracen 
power,  and  they  have  ever  since  continued  sub-' 
ject  to  this  foreign  race.  Their  interior  (»gani- 
zation  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Native  rude^ 
ness  and  simplicity  in  the  mass  of  the  natioft 
seems  combined  with  the  display  of  pomp  and 
pageantry,  in  the  sovereign  and  his  retainers. 
There  does  not  appear,  sinee  the  time  of  Edrisi,  to 
have  been  any  extension  of  Musulman  influence  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  example  of  Tombuctoo 
might  even  lead  us  to  infer  a  tendency  in  the  na- 
tive tribes  to  resume  the  ground  which  th^  had 
formerly  lost. 
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When  we  pass  to  tlie  south  of  the'  central  chain 
(drivers,  we  find  all  Africa  filled  with  a  populati<m 
entirely  native.  Among  the  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Negro  race,  a  few  are  found  who  have  been 
converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  This  new  pro- 
fession, however,  is  always  qualified  with  a  large 
mixture  of  their  ancient  superstitions.  In  parti- 
cular, it  is  never  accompanied  with  those  recluse 
and  austere  habits,  which  form  the  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  a  genuine  Musnlman.  Improvidence,  gen- 
daiessy  and  the  abandon  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  ap* 
pear  to  compose  the  leading  features  in  the  Negro 
character.  In  a  fertile  soil,  which  supplies  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  with  little  labour ;  with  few  natu>* 
nd  wants,  and  strangers  to  artificial  ones,  they  de- 
vote themselves  wholly  to  pleasure.  Music  and 
dancing  are  indulged  in  with  passion  throughout  all 
native  Africa.  'From  the  period  of  sunset,  says 
Golberry,  **  all  Africa  dances.''  Polygamy  is  still 
more  characteristic  of  Pagan  than  of  Mahometan  Af- 
rica; but  it  is  not  accompanied  with  that  jealous  and 
immuring  system  which  characterizes  the  Moors. 
In  most  parts  of  Africa,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formed travellers,  the  sex  enjoy  nearly  the  same 
d^ree  of  liberty  as  in  Europe,  without  in  general 
abusing  it.  That  exemption  from  labour,  indeed, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of  the  Moorish  ha- 
rams,  is  quite  unknown  here  ;  all  the  laborious  tasks 
(are  devolved  upon  the  females^  as  upon  slaves* 
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Each,  towevei?,  liaB  a  house^  that  is,  a  small  cot- 
tage, of  her  own  ;  attd  all  which  it  ccmtains,  be* 
ing  the  fiiiit  of  her  industry,  is  considered  as 
her  property.  The  negroes  appear  to  entertain 
some  vague  ideas  of  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion ;  tilt  in  general,  theip  sole  reliance  is  ]^aced 
upon  ohanns  or  fetiches,  the  use  of  inanimate 
and  msigaificant  objects,  as  a  panoply  ng^ist  all 
the  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  UaWe.  An  im- 
pression so  de^y  rooted  in  the  human  mind  as 
that  of  supenia^nd  agency,  joined  to  the  igno- 
ranee  yMck  ipievrnk  in  this  iltate  of  society,  leaves 
open  a  wide  field  to  imposture.  Numerous,  accord* 
ingly,  in  all  these  countritii,  tt?e  those  who,  l^  a 
pretence  to  superhunuui  powers,  maintain  an  inftu- 
ence,  ftnd  extort  ample  gifts  from  their  micteligbt* 
ened  countrymen.  Magic  iteld  JiHckerie  m  maaty 
countries  are  viewed  as  secretsof  state*  imd  themua 
instruments  for  holding  the  people  in  subjection. 

Although  the  chartK^ter  and  state  of  society  now 
sketched  be  very  general  amcmg  the  negro  trStes, 
it  caUiot,  I  apprehend,  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
any  ^peculiarity  of  llieir  race,  but  merely  frmn  the 
state  of  knowledge,  government,  facility  of  siib- 
tastence,  and  ot^er  cwses,  ^ich  act  on  the  vomd 
nature  of  man.  Divisions  of  them  are  ibmid  in 
vwknxB  parts  of  the  ccmtinent,  whidb  present  an 
entirely  diiferent  aspect.  The  semi-MahometaB 
tribes,  the  Jalofs,  Foulhas,  and  Houssamans,  ap- 
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pc»arto  display  a  superiority  in  external  figure»  as 
wdl  a6  a  character  mofe  energetic  and  intelligent. 
Other  tribes  display  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  that 
gentleness^  which  forms  the  usuid  characteristic  of 
the  Negro  race.  Admitting  the  picture  which  has 
been  drawn  of  the  Giagas,  the  Gallas,  and  the  Da- 
homeys,  to  be  deformed  by  aome  features  of  exag-* 
gwation,  still  it  seems  impossible  to  doidbt,  that)  in 
rudeness  and  ferocity,  they  somewhat  surpass  the 
most  sa^ige  tribes  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe* 
The  similarity*  therefore*  observable  am(mg  the 
great  mass  of  the  N^ro  populatiout  appears  to  be 
radier  owing  to  their  bring  placed  in  the  same 
stage  of  ciyiliaation,  and  the  same  external  circum-^ 
stances  of  soil  and  climate*  than  to  any  or^al 
character  stamped  upon  the  race. 

As  we  proceed  to  the  southward^  the  Negro 
complexion  &des  gradittUy  into  the  same  broiyn  or 
copper  cdour,  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa.  The  manners  and  institu* 
tionsy  however*  of  these  southern  tribes*  materially 
differ  from  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eonti« 
nent.  Tlie  Boshuanas*  tJbe  Caf&es,  and  the  Hot* 
tentots*  form  the  leading  divisions  among  the  in^- 
habitants  of  &is  part  of  Africa,  Upon  the  sulgect 
of  these  tribes*  t]%Bre  seems  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  observed  under  the  head  of  Tra* 
vels  in  Southern  Africa.  ^ 

*  Book  II.  chap.  v. 
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In  the  political  state  of  Africa,  much  variety  is 
observable*  The  profession  of  Iskmism,  establish* 
ed  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  any  regular  and  Ic^timate 
freedom.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is  restrain- 
ed by  no  fixed  laws  or  institutions ;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered extremely  precarious  by  the  turbulent  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  all  r^ard  to  he- 
reditary succession.  A  long  reign,  and  a  natural 
death,  are  considered  as  singular  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  a  Barbary  prince.  The  yoke  of  the 
Tuiks»  however,  has  been  entirely  shaken  off.  In 
Morocco,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Tripoli,  the 
sovereign  power  is  now  in  a  great  measure  main- 
tained by  a  military  force  composed  of  Negroes, 
brought  as  slaves  from  Soudan* 

The  native  tribes,  situated  in  the  mountainous 
and  desert  tracts,  exhibit  some  traces  of  republican 
institutions.  Through  the  great  kingd<»ns  in  the 
interior  of  Eastern  Africa,  Bomou,  Cassina,  Sen- 
naar,  &c.  there  appears  to  exist  an  elective  privi- 
lege,  exercised  by  the  chiefs.  The  sovereign  must 
be  of  the  royal  family,  but  any  member  of  it  who 
is  most  popular,  daring,  or  fortunate,  mounts  the 
vacant  throne.  Abyssinia  is  legally  absdute  j  but 
the  oveifprown  power  of  the  chiefi  and  gov^nors 
of  provinces  has  reduced  the  royal  authority  almost 
to  nothing.  The  king  there  is  now  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  has  in  his  hands 
the  chief  military  power. 
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Among  the  native  powers  who  form  the  south- 
am  half  of  the  African  continent,  the  varieties  in 
the  forms  of  government  are  altogether  infinite. 
They  exhibit  every  gradation,  from  the  pure  re- 
publican form  to  the  most  complete  despotism. 
Among  the  Mandings,  and  most  of  the  other 
tribes  on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal,  the  villages 
enjoy  a  species  of  mixed  government,  a  large  pro» 
portion  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pec^le. 
Most  of  the  states  on  the  Gold  Coast  have  either 
a  popular  or  aristocratic  form  of  government.  Tlie 
great  kingdoms  in  the  interior,  Ashontee,  Aquam- 
boe,  and  Dahomey,  are  subject  to  absolute  mo- 
narchs.  Whydah  and  Ardra,  while  they  existed, 
were  entirely  despotic.  Most  of  the  petty  states 
of  Congo  and  Loango  exhibit  a  combination  of  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic  power,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which,  in  Europe,  was  denominated  the 
feudal  system. 

If  we  survey  the  state  of  science  and  of  the  arts, 
throughout  this  vast  continent,  we  shall  universal- 
ly find  them  in  a  state  either  of  infancy  or  of  de- 
crepitude. The  latter  occurs  in  Northern  Africa, 
where  fidnt  vestiges  only  remain  of  the  glory  which 
once  flowed  so  copiously  from  these  sources.  Yet 
this  faint  remnant  of  ancient  knowledge  forms  the 
only  source  whence  any  knowledge  of  letters  is 
diffiised  throughout  Africa.  The  natives  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  written  language,  besides 
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that  which  they  learn  from  the  Moom ;  nor  have 
tbej  M;t&inpted  to  supply  the  want,  even  by  tiie 
rudest  hieroglyphical  inventions*  Abyssinia,  whidi 
possesses  also  a  literature  of  its  own,  derives  it 
equally  from  a  foreign  source* 

Architecture  is  one  of  the  arts  which,  contribute 
ing  in  the  most  eminent  d^ree  to  the  comfort  irf 
the  individual,  and  the  splendour  of  the  prince^ 
ranks  earliest  among  the  pursuits  of  civiliced  na«> 
tions.  Assyria  and  Egypt  produced  edifices  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  at  a  period  when  other 
arts  and  sciences  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  Archie 
tecture,  as  an  ait,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  un- 
kmwn  in  native  Africa.  But  for  what  has  bteii 
practised  in  Egypt,  and  introduced  elsewhere  by 
ibreigners,  there  would  not  periiaps  be  a  stone  e^^ 
fice  in  the  whole  continent.  Tlie  kabitatimis  con^ 
sist  merely  of  huts,  with  walls  of  eaith,  and  a  rocf 
composed  of  leaves  and  twigs  interwoven.  If  more 
aocommodation  is  wanted,  a  number  of  huts  is 
bttilti  and  a  circular  enclosure  drawn  round  them. 
Tke  palaces  of  African  monarchs  consist  merely 
of  a  large  collection  of  such  cottages,  forming  a 
qpeeies  of  village,  and  enclosed  with  a  mud  waD. 
A  residence  composed  of  such  s%ht  materials  is 
easily  moved.  A  week  builds  an  African  city,  an 
hour  destroys  it  Hence,  the  d[%htest  motives  of 
caprice,  the  dread  of  an  enemy,  or  the  exbaustilmi 
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of  the  surroondtD^  couiitry»  are  suffiewtt  to  tcms^ 
f&c  tlmr  kurgest  towns  £rom  erne  spot  to  iinother. 

Agiiciiltwe  fonns  another  art^  by  wliich  the 
progress  of  any  people  in  etvilizataoH  may  be  very 
aeewately  measwed*  Die  imtiyes  of  A&ica^  ividi 
very  &w  exceptions,  cmltivate  the  ground  to  a  eer- 
t^n  extent*  None  of  the  native  raises,  however^ 
are  acq^inted  with  the  {dough,  or  any  correspond- 
i^  rnachmt ;  nor  have  they  skill  i»ifficie«t  to  draw 
any  services  frdait  the  lower  animals.  The  humaiL 
hand,  aided  by  some  rude  implements,  forms  the 
only  pewer  employed  in  cultivation.  Generally 
speaking*  only  a  certain  spot  around  every  town  or 
village  is  deared,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  dcmain 
of  |;he  forest.  There  are  few  districts  which  do 
not  afford  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  landi  diat  are 
considered  the  pn^rty  of  the  sovereign  or  ooni- 
munity^  and  are  readily  granted  to  those  who  will 
imdertadce  the  labour  of  clearing  and  cultivating 
them.  These  observations  do  not  ap^y  to  the 
counliries  on  the  Mediterranean,  nor  even  to  Abys* 
sinia.  There  the  processes  of  agriculture  have 
survived,  in  some  degree,  the  revolutions  of  em« 
pire ;  and  though  on  a  lower  standard  than  in  £u«* 
rofe,  they  are  conducted  nearly  cm  the  same  prin-* 
ciples. 

An  inqproved  state  of  manufectming  industry 
i^  attached  to  a  still  more  advanced  stage  $  we 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it  in  AfMca; 
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The  Mediterranean  states,  indeed,  retain  still  some 
branches  in  which  they  excel.  Thdr  leadi^, 
carpets,  woollen  caps,  sashes,  and  silk  handker- 
chiefs, are  vdued  even  in  Europe.  Bat  native 
Africa,  with  the  «xc^tion  of  leather,  searcely  pro- 
duces a  manufiu^ure  which  can  become  an  object 
of  export*  Those  carried  on  for  internal  consump* 
tion  are  also  limited.  Tlie  smith,  who  furnishes 
not  only  implements  to  the  cultivator,  but  arms  to 
the  warrior,  and  to  the  chiefii  and  the  fair  sex 
their  most  valued  ornaments,  is  a  character  held 
in  universal  veneration  throughout  the  continent* 
He  employs  his  very  ample  instruments  with  con 
siderable  ingenuity.  Cotton  cloths,  of  considerable 
beauty,  are  manu&ctured  in  various  parts  of  cen- 
tral Africa.  Leather  also,  as  above  noticed,  is 
tanned  and  dyed  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  a  va* 
hie  even  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 

Commerce  forms  a  more  prominent  feature. 
We  do  not,  however,  allude  to  foreign  commerce, 
for  which,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  no  part  of 
Africa  was  ever  distinguished.  The  want  of  con- 
tiguity to  the  other  continents,  of  inland  seafr-and 
large  archipelagos,  formed,  in  fact,  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  its  establishment.  But  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  much  more  since  the  entry  of  the 
Arabians,  inland  trade  has  been  conducted  on  an 
immense  scale.  Through  their  exertions,  the  re- 
motest coasts,  and  the  inmost  depths  of  the  inte? 
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riory-faave  beeome  pervious  to  it*  Infinite  facility 
has  been  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  the  camel, 
emphatically  called  the  ^*  ship  of  the  desert ;"  an 
animal,  whose  patience  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
whose  capacity  of  conveying  water,  and  whose 
foot  smoothly  gliding  over  the  level  sand,  seems 
almost  to  point  him  out  as  an  instrument  formed 
by  nature  for  effecting  a  communication  across 
these  immense  wastes.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
by  merchants,  trained  from  their  infancy  to  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  these  formidable  jour- 
neys* To  enliven  the  dreary  route,  as  well  as  to 
afford  mutual  aid  in  danger,  they  almost  always 
form  themselves  into  large  bodies  called  caravans, 
varying  in  number  from  two  or  three  hundred  to 
two  thousand.  The  milk  of  the  camel,  with  barley 
meal  or  Indian  com,  and  a  few  dates,  forms  the 
general  food  of  the  members  of  the  caravan.  The 
more  opulent,  however,  have  dried  flesh  and  coflfee 
for  their  private  use.  Water  is  carried  in  goat 
skins  covered  with  tar,  which,  however,  is  oflen  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  its  evaporating.  At  each  of 
the  oases,  or  watered  spots,  which  occur  at  distant 
intervals  along  the  sandy  waste,  a  stay  of  several 
days  is  made  for  refreshment,  and  for  taking  in  a 
supply  of  water.  The  most  dreadful  calamity  to 
which  a  caravan  is  liable,  is  when,  from  severe 
drought,  one  of  these  springs  happens  to  be  dried 
up.    From  this  cause  it  is  said,  that,  in  1798,  a 
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caraTsn  of  two  thousand  nen,  with  e^teai  hun- 
dred camels,  entirely  perished.  *  Another  source 
of  destruction  has  been  supposed  to  arise  horn  the 
clouds  of  moving  sand,  which  sweep  oceasioaally 
over  the  surface  of  this  imm^ise  |dain.  Mr 
Browne,  however,  is  oi  opinion,  that  diese  are 
never  of  such  density,  as  that  a  caravan  can  be 
buried  beneath  them ;  and  that  the  appeanmce  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  is  produced  merely  by  the  sand 
accumulating  over  the  bodies  of  men  and  aaimah, 
which  have  perished  from  other  causes,  t 

Cairo  sends  three  caravans  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  One  goes  to  Sennaar,  sometimes  by  the 
route  from  Syene  across  the  desert  of  Nubia  to 
Gerri,  which  was  traversed  by  Brace,  while  at 
other  times  it  strikes  off  at  Mcmfalout,  and  passing 
by  El-Wah,  Sheb,  and  Selyme,  rejoins  the  Nile  at 
Moscho.  Poncet  accompanied  this  caravan.  The 
second  caravan  goes  to  Darflbr,  and  follows  the 
same  route  as  that  last  mentioned  as  far  as  Sefyme, 
when,  instead  of  striking  off  to  the  Nile,  it  con- 
tinues south,  with  a  slight  declination  to  the  west. 
These  two  earavans  travel  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  seldom  exceed  five  hundred  per- 
sons. The  third  caravan,  from  Cairo  to  Mow* 
zouk,  is  on  a  greater  scale,  and  performs,  in  ge|ie- 


*  Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco^  p.  242, 
t  Travels,  Ch.  IV. 
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raly  an  annual  journey*  It  forms  the  channel 
by  which  that  city  maintains  its  communications 
with  all  the  countries,  both  of  Western  and  Inte- 
rior Africa.  Siwah^  the  ancient  Ammon,  and 
Augilfi,  form  the  principal  stations  upon  this  route, 
which  occupies  about  forty  days.  From  Fezzan, 
two  great  caravans  direct  their  course  to  the  south- 
ward, one  to  Bornou,  and  the  other  to  Cashna. 
The  former  performs  its  journey  in  fifty  days, 
through  the  deserts  of  Bilma  and  Tibesti;  the 
latter  requires  sixty  days,  the  route  lying  through 
Ganatt  and  Agades.  A  great  body  of  the  mer- 
chants who  go  to  Cashna,  continue  their  journey, 
cross  the  Niger  on  a  raft  at  the  ferry  of  Gongoo, 
and  proceed  riong  the  mountains  to  the  squth  as 
fax  as  Ashantee.  The  last,  and  greatest  cairavan, 
is  that  from  Morocco.  It  holds  its  rendezvous  at 
Akka,  or  Tatta,  and  thence  proceeds  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  Tombuotoo.  The  journey 
occupies  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days,  more 
than  half  of  which,  however,  is  spent  in  rest.  A 
circuitous  route  along  the  sea-coast  is  sometimes 
preferred. 

In  enumerating  the  objects  of  African  traffic, 
it  is  lamentable  that  the  first  place  must  be  held 
by  one  equally  degrading  and  disgraceiul  to  human 
nature,— ^iire^.  Why  Africa  should,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  have  been  ransacked  for  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  beings,  is  not  very  easily  determin- 
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ed.  It  is,  however,  satisfactorjr  to  think,  that  no 
fitrther  efforts  can  now  be  necessary  to  rouse  the 
public  mind  to  a  due  sense  of  the  enormity  of  this 
traffic.  Splendid  orations  by  the  first  parliamen- 
tary orators,  the  generous  efforts  of  private  philan- 
thropists^ and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  a  series  of 
masterly  discussions  upon  this  subject,  diffiised 
through  the  universally  circulated  medium  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  have  exhausted  and  rendered 
superfluous  every  argument  which  could  be  used 
on  the  subject.  It  only  remains,  therefore^  to 
£^ve  a  rapid  sketeh  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade^ 
as  it  now  exists  throughout  this  continent. 

Slavery  is  general  throughout  Africa ;  but  the 
slavery  of  African  to  African  is  comparatively  of 
a  very  mild  character.  The  slave  sits  on  the  same 
mat  with  his  master,  and  eats  out  of  the  same  dish; 
he  converses  with  him,  in  every  respect,  as  an 
equal.  The  labour  required  in  this  state  of  so- 
ciety, is  not  such  as  to  impose  much  either  of  suf- 
fering or  exhaustion.  The  Asiatic  and  North  Afri- 
can slave-trade  is  of  a  different  character.  It  implies 
much  misery;  it  severs  the  victim  from  his  home, 
his  country,  and  all  the  scenes  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar.  He  is  employed,  however,  as  a  do- 
mestic sbive,  sometimes  as  a  guard  and  satel- 
lite ;  he  is  treated  usually  with  indulgence,  often 
with  favour.  Sometimes  even  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune raises  him  to  the  first  rank  under  a  des- 
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potic  sovereign,  to  whom  servile  instruments 
are  always  agreeable.  The  other  forms,  there- 
fore, have  nothing  to  equal  the  horrors  of  West 
India  slavery,  where  the  only  object  is,  to  exj^ 
tract  from  the  victim  the  utmost  possible  amount 
of  labour.  The  power  of  procuring  an  unli- 
mited supply,  removed  every  motive  to  good 
treatment,  which  could  be  derived  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  their  numbers.  The  abo- 
lition^ therefore,  of  the  trade  by  Britain,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  its  example,  by  America 
and  France,  has  produced  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  We  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  treatment  of. slaves  in  the  West  India  co- 
lonies has,  since  that  era,  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  is  true  that  a  v6ry  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-trade, 
so  that  the  whole  annual  amount  is  said  not  to'  be 
very  materially  diminished.-  This  increase,  however, 
would  probably  have  taken  place  in  any  event. 
Some  consolation  may  even  be  found  in  consider- 
ing that  the  Spanish  slave-code  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  humanity,  not  observable  in  that  of  any 
other  European  nation.  We  may  instance  the  en- 
actment, by  which  two  persons  of  different  planta- 
tions manying,  are  directed,  by  exchange,  to  be 
placed  under  the  same  master.  The  introduction 
even,  by  whatever  means,  of  a  new  race  to  people 
the  vast  solitudes  of  Maranan  and  the  La  Plata, 
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Senegal  and  Gambia^  to  the  shore  of  the  Gold 
Coast»  to  Congo,  to  Mosambique,  and  are  exported 
from  Abyssinia.  Ornaments  of  ivory  are  also  very 
generally  worn  by  the  natives. 

Other  important  articles  of  African  export  are 
gums,  particularly  Gum  Senegal,  ^wn  from  the 
part  of  the  desert  bordering  upon  that  river,  ma- 
nufactured hides  and  skins,  particularly  goats'  skins, 
dyed  red  and  yellow,  one  of  the  few  manufactures 
of  Soudan ;  raw  hides  and  skins,  bees-vmx,  palm 
oO>  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particulariy  red,  or 
camwood. 

The  following  official  tables  exhibit  a  general 
view  of  the  commerce  of  Africa  from  ISlUto  1815, 
inclusive :  * 


*  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  papers  relating  to  tlie 
African  forts,  printed  S6th  June  1816,  p.  219. 
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Hiese  accounts  do  not  include  tbe  gold  dust. 

In  1813,  *  it  was  imported  into  Portsmouth  to  the 

value  of  •  -  L.67»908  10    0 

In  1814,     80,249  15  0 

In  1815,     50,700  0  0 

In  1 8  I6,the  quantity  imported  into  Liverpool  was 
4000,  which,  L.  4  per  ounce,  amounts  to  L.  20,700* 
Neither  of  these  accounts  includes  the  property  of 
private  individuals. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  African  produce  be- 
fore and  after  the  peace,  t 

BefarePeace.  After  Pteace* 

Palm  oil         per  ton    L*  60    0    0  L.   35    0    0 

Ivory                    cwt.        26    0    0  19    0    0 

Guinea  pepper,    ditto        25    0    0  17    0    0 

Quinea  ffrains,    orl  .. 

-o     J.     i^ttolS    0    0  5    0    0 

grains  oi  Paradise  J 

Barwood         per  ton  24  0  0  S  0    0 

Camwood            ditto  S5  0  0  21  0    0 

Ebony                 ditto  50  0  0        ^  15  0    0 

Bees-wax             ditto  250  0  0  140  0    0 

Gum  Copal      per  lib.  0  3  6  0  16 

Gum  Senegal      ditto  0  10  0  0^ 

Hides                  ditto  0  0  7  0  0    2 

Teamorse           ditto  63  0  0  0  0    0 

Gold           per  ounce  5  3  6  3  18    0 


*  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  pi^iers  relating  to  thq 
African  forts.    Plrinted  26th  June  18l6|  p.  10. 
I  Ibid.  p.  12, 
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No.  I. 

Description  of  Central  Africa,  by  Edrisi,  the  most  emu 
nent  of  the  Arabian  Geographers.  He  Jhurished  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century* 

Climate  I.^-Part  I.-r-This  climate  begins  on  the  west, 
from  the  Western  Sea,  which  is  called  the  Unknown  S^a^  or 
Sea  of  Darkness,  beyond  which  what  may  be,  geographers 
iiave  no  knowledge.  There  are  along  its  coast  six  islands, 
called  the  Fortunate  Islands,  from  which  Ptolemy  began  his 
computation  of  longitude  and  latitude ;  and  it  is  related,  tha^ 
in  every  one  of  the  said  islands  is  to  be  seen  a  pillar  raised  of 
stone,  of  the  length  of  a  hundred  cubits,  each  pillar  support- 
ing a  brazen  image,  with  its  hand  lifted  iip  and  pointing  back- 
wards. These  pillars  ar^  six,  and  one  of  them,  as  it  is  report* 
ed,  is  the  idol  Cades,  which  is  to  the  west  of  Andalusia,  and 
beyond  these  no  one  knows  of  any  habitations. 
,  In  this  part  of  the  climate  are  the  cities  Ulil,  Salla,  Toe- 
rur,  Ditu,  Berissa,  and  Mura ;  all  situated  in  the  negroes  coun- 
try of  Mecsiura.  The  island  Ulil  stands  not  far  distant  from 
|he  continent,  and  in  it  are  found  these  famous  salt  pits,  the  only 
pnes  that  we  know  of  in  all  the  country  of  the  negroes,  whence 
they  are  every  where  supplied  with  salt ;  for  men  cpming  to 
this  island  load  their  vessels  with  salt,  and  direct  their  course 
t0  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  one  day's 
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sail ;  along  the  Nile  they  afterwards  pasa  by  Salla»  Tocrar,  B^ 
rissa,  Ghana,  with  the  other  pronnces  of  Vancara  and  Cmg^ 
and  all  the  coantry  of  the  negroes,  who  for  the  most  part  in- 
habit along  the  Nile  ilMlf,  or  the  rivers  which  lall  into  it. 
'  The  rest  of  the  countries  lying  distant  from  the  Nile,  on  eacL 
side,  are  desert  sands  and  solitary  wastes,  altogether  oncnki- 
vated :  There  are  indeed  wells  found  in  then,  but  oftm  diy, 
and  travellers  find  no  water  for  two,  four,  five,  six,  and  some- 
times twelve  days'  journey.  Of  this  nature  b  the  load  of 
Beneser,  which  is  upon  the  way  between  Segelmessa  and 
GhanaiwhereforlbttVteen  days  no  water  can  be  got;  for  which 
reason  the  caravans  have  it  carried  with  them  in  all  such  loads 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  There  are  thrau^ontthecoDotriesof 
the  blacks  many  such  passes,  the  soil  being  mostly  sand,  which, 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  makes  it  Impracticable  to  find 
water.  Those  regions  are  also  subject  to  excessive  heat,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  and  second,  ^and  of  some 
parts  of  the  third  climate,  through  the  intense  heaf  aad  bum* 
ing  of  the  sun,  are  of  a  black  colour,  and  have  th^  hair  cori- 
ing,  contrary  to  what  happens  to  those  who  live  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  climate.  From  the  Isle  of  Ulil  to  the  city  of  Syia 
are  sixteen  stations ;  that  city  is  situated  on  the  north  ride  of 
the  Nile ;  it  is  populous,  and  abounding  with  the  best  mer- 
chandises of  the  negroes,  and  the  ciUaens  are  stout  and  ooiir»- 
geous.  This  place  is  in  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Tocnir, 
who  is  a  mighty  prince,  having  many  servants  and  soldiefs  of 
known  fortitude,  power,  and  justice,  with  a  coOiitry  wett  se* 
cured,  and  exposed  to  no  fears:  'His  chief  seat  aad^acd  of 
residence  is  the  city  Tocrur,  standing  on  the  ^outh  bank  <xf 
the  Nile,  two  days*  journey  from  SaUa,  as  W^ll  by  the  river 
as  by  land.  The  city  Tocrur  is  larger  than  th«t  of  Saite, 
and  more  abounding  with  cofmmerce :  The  remotestinhafcitanls 
of  (he  west  bring  thidier  sheHs  and  bfass,  Uid  eany  ftnia 
thence  gold  and  bratcelets  for  Ihe'  legs :    i!he  diet  at  JMh 
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mud  Toerar  is  a  kind  of  large  grained  millet,  fisb,  and  prepUr 
lation  ef  milk ;  their  cattle  are  ohieHy  camels  and  goats ;  the 
common  people  wear  hair  garments,  and  woollen  caps  on 
their  heads ;  but  the  dress  of  the  nobility  is  a  cotton  vest  and 
a  mantle*  From  the  aforesaid  cities  to  Segelmessa  is  a  jour- 
ney  of  forty  days^  at  the  rate  Of  the  caravan's  travelling :  The 
nearest  place  to  this,  within  the  limits  of  the  desert  of  Lemp- 
taaa,  is  Asca,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  stations ;  and  trar 
Vellen  carry  water  with  them  for  two,  four,  five,  and  six  days. 
In  like  manner  from  the  Isle  of  Uiil  to  Segelmessa  are  nearly 
forty  stations,  computing  by  the  caravan  stages.  Berissa  lies 
eastward  on  the  Nile  at  the  distance  of  twelve  stations  from 
Tocnir;  this  is  a  little  city,  not  walled,  and  seems  like  a  po- 
pulous village;  but  the  citizens  are  merchants,  trading  to 
all  partS)  and  subjects  to  the  king  of  Tocrur.  To  the  southward 
of  Berissa,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days'  march,  lies  the  land  of 
Lamlam,  into  which  incursions  are  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Berissa,  Salla,  Tocrur,  and  Ghana ;  there  they  take  numbers 
(oi  captives,  whon^  they  carry  away  to  their  own  countries,  and 
dispose  of  to  fhe  merchants  trading  thither ;  these  afterwards 
sell  them  ilito  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  whole  land  of  Lamlam  there  are  but  two  small  ci- 
ties, of  as  it  were  villages,  and  those  are  Malel  and  Dau,  situ- 
ated at  the  «fistance  of  four  days'  journey  frpm  each  other. 
Their  inhabitants,  as  people  of  those  parts  relate,  are  Jews, 
and  mbst  of  them  unbelieving  and  ignorant.  When  any  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Lamlam  comes  to  have 
the  Use  of  his  reason,  he  is  burnt  in  the  face  and  temples ;  this 
they  do  to  distinguish  each  other.  AH  their  countries  and 
dominions  are  near  a  certain  river,  flowing  into  the  Nile.  It 
is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  inhabited  place  to  the  south 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lamlam.  That  kingdom  joins  on  the  west 
to  Meczara,  on  the  east  to  Vancara,  on  the  north  to  Ghana, 
.  and  on  the  south  to  the  desert ;  and  its  people  use  a  different 
language  from  those  of  Mecsara  and  Ghana.     Between  Be- 
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ri8sa  above«mentioqed  and  Ghana,  to  the  eatt^  is  a  JoDrney  of 
twelve  days :  it  lies  in  the  midway  which  leads  from  thence  to 
the  cities  Salla  and  Tocrur.  Likewise  from  the  city  Beriata 
to  Audeghest,  is  computed  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  joarney ; 
and  Audeghest  is  on  the  north  of  Berissa. 

In  the  negro  countries  na  foreign  fruit  is  seen  besides 
dates,  which  are  brought  thither  by  the  people  of  the  desert  of 
Vareclan  from  the  kingdoms  of  Segelmessi^  or  Zab.  The  Nik 
waters  that  country  from  east  to  west,  and  there  on  the  banks  of 
it  grow  Indian  canes^  ebony  trees  and  box»  wild  vines  and  ta- 
marisks, and  very  large  woods  of  similar  trees,  where  the  herds 
lie  down  and  lodge,  and  shelter  themselves  in  the  shades  fiooi 
the  scorching  heat.  In  these  woods  are  fpund  lions^  camelo- 
pards,  panthers,  stag^  debuth,  (hjfmnoij  hares,  white  weasels, 
and  porcupines.  There  are  also  in  the  Nile  various  kinds  of  fish« 
a^  well  small  as  of  a  large  si2^,  on  which  most  of  the  negroes 
feed ;  for  they  season  with  salt  and  lay  up  the  fish  they  take, 
which  very  much  excels  in  fatness  and  largeness.  The  arms 
pf  the  people  of  those  countries  are  bows  and  arrows,  in  which 
their  force  chiefly  lies ;  they  also  make  use  of  clubs,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  skill  and  wonderful  art,  they  make  of  ebony  ;  but  tJiey 
make  the  bows  and  arrows,  also  the  bow-strings,  of  the  reeds 
of  Sciarac.  The  buildings  of  this  people  are  of  clay,  and  wide 
beams,  for  long  ones  a^-e  seldom  found  among  them*  Their  or* 
naments  are  of  latten  or  copper  metal,  grana,  glius  neck* 
l^ces,  and  counterfeited  jewels.  Some  of  t|ie  aforesaid  things, 
belonging  to  the  customs,  victuals,  drink,  clotjhing,  and  orna^ 
ments,  are  in  use  among  the  chief  part  of  the  negroes,  in  all 
their  country,  when  it  buries  with  the  scorching  heat.  Thcae, 
however,  who  live  in  cities  sow  onions,  gourds,  and  pom* 
pions,  which  grow  there  to  a  wonderful  siae.  Com  and 
other  sorts  of  grain  is  not  so  abundant  among  them,  as  tha 
large  grained  millet,  from  which  they  make  their  drink*  Their 
greatest  dainties  an!  fish  and  dried  camels'  flesh. 
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Clima'te  I«-*Part  IL-— The  cities  contained  in  this  se- 
cond part  of  the  first  climate  are  Malel  and  Ghana,  Tirca,  Ma- 
rasa,  Secmara,  Ghanara^  Reghebil,  and  Seinegda.  From  the 
city  Malel  to  the  great  city  Ghana,  are  about  twelve  stations, 
through  sandy  places  and  parched  plains.  In  Ghana  are  two 
cities,  situated  on  the  two  opposite  shores  of  what  they  called 
a  fresh  water  sea,  and  it  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and 
wealthiest,  in  all  the  negro  countries;  and  thither  the  rich 
merchants  resort,  not  only  from  all  the  neighbouring  regions, 
hut  also  from  the  remotest,  parts  of  the  west  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  Mussulmen,  and  the  king  of  it  (as  it  is  reported)  de- 
fives  his  pedigree  from  Saleb,  the  son  of  Abdalla,  the  son  of 
Hasany  the  son  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  Aali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb ; 
and  the  king  is  absolute,  although  he  pays  obedience  to  Abba- 
si^us,  emperor  of  the  Mussulmen.  He  hath  a  palace,  which  is 
a  strong  and  well  fortified  structure,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
apartments  adorned  with  va^ous  engravings,  paintings,  and 
glass  windows.  The  aforesaid  palace  was  built  in  the  dye 
hundred  and  tenth  year  of  the  Hegeira^  Hb  kingdom  and 
dominions  are  bounded  by  the  country  of  Vanca^ebove-roen- 
lioned,  very  faibous  for  the  plenty  and  excellency  of  its  gold 
minesh  And  from  the  confirmed  reports  of  the  people  who 
oome  firom  the  remote  part  of  the  west,  it  is  certain  that  ihert 
is  in  the  palace  of  the  king  an  entire  lump  of  gold>  not  cast, 
nor  wrought  by  any  instruments,  but  perfectly  formed  by  the 
divine.  Providence  only^  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  which  has 
been  bored  through,  and  fitted  for  a  seat  to  the  royal  throne : 
And  truly  it  is  a  most  extnordinary  thing,  granted  to  no 
other  but  to  him,  by  which  he  procures  to  himself  a  peculiar 
g|ory»  in  comparison  of  all  the  Negro  kings.  And  that  king, 
as  u  reported,  is  the  most  just  of  all  men ;  no  other  king  has  so 
many  captains,  who  every  morning  come  to  his  house  on  horse- 
back, and  one  of  these  carrying  a  drum  beats  it,  nOr  is  he  si^ 
lent  till  the  king  comes  down  to  the  palace  gate ;  and  when 
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all  tke  captain  meet  him^  he  Umaelf  gete  on  iionefaack,  and 
going  before  them,  he  passes  thnrngh  the  streets,  and  snbvhe  of 
the  dty.  Then  if  any  be  oppnesMd  or  gckved  nitk  aa j  tiouUe^ 
he  presenti  himself  to  llie  kingy.nor  does  he  depart  frsm  hia 
preieQce  till  his  cause  be  decided.  In  the  afternoons,  whan 
the  heat  of  the  sun  permit^  he  gets  ag^  on  honeback,  ani 
goes  out  guarded  on  all  sides  by  his  soldicmi  Then  no  admits 
tance  nor  access  is  open  to  any  one.  Therefine^  by  n  certain 
and  appointed  custom,  he  rides  out  twice  evety  day.  And  so 
much  is  remarkable  of  his  jqstice.  He  geneiaUy  weass  a  hft^ 
hit  of  satin,  or  n  black  mantfe^aftsr  the  Arabian  manner,  witii 
drawers,  and  leatliem  sandals  on  his  feet:  He  always  goei  eo 
hofseback.  He  lias  abundance  of  rich  omaoMnti^  and  honu, 
with  most  sumptuous  trappingii,  on  solemn  days,  led  hefoM 
him.  He  has  many  troops  who  march  eadi  with  ihmr  ootem 
under  his  roynl  banner ;  elephants,  cainfelopaids,  and  ipaiions 
kinds  of  animals,  which  are  fiofund  in  the  negro  countries,  pre- 
cede him.  In  fine,  these  people  have  in  the  NSe  long  boats^ 
in  which  they  practise  fishing  and  commerce  batwisen  one  mty 
and  the  other.  The  i^parel  of  the  people  of  Oiiana  consisia 
of  cloths  to  co?er  their  nakedness,  and  mantles.  The  coun- 
try of  Ghana  is  joined  on  the  western  side  with  the  kii^dora 
of  Mecsin;  on  the  east  #ith  that  of  Vancam;  on  die  north 
with  the  broadest  desert,  lying  out  between  the  countries  of 
the  blacks  and  Baibaiy ;  on  the  south  it  joins  to  te  Infideb 
country,  to  wit,  that  of  Lamlam,  and  other  inhahitantB. 

From  the  city  of  Ghana  to  the  confines  of  the  oountry 
of  Vancara  is  a  journey  of  eight  days ;  and  "Yaneam  is 
most  famous  for  the  excdlency  and  plenty  of  gold.  It  b'  an 
island  of  three  hundred  miles. in  length,  and  one  Imndtvd  and 
My  in  breadth,  which  dwNaesvrrounds  all  the  year.  Bot 
the  month  of  August  approaching,  and  the  scorching  heat  in* 
creasing,  and  the  Nile  overflowing,  that  isbnd,  or,  at  leasts  the 
greater  part  of  it,  IS  coTered  over  with  water;  and  remains  so  «9 
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long  M  ike  Milft  conlaiiu^t  la  ^y^ow.    Bui  when  tk«  waters 
dacccat^  and  the.  Nile  begjiu  to  retiict  iDto  its  prpper  chanueli 
aUi  who  aoe*  in  thekiagdoni  of  the  blacks^  living  in  those 
islands^  xetiinl.totheii?  habilatioB ;.  and  during  the  wholetime 
that  the  Nile  decreases,  they^  aUghdy  dig  the  earthy  and.  not. 
one  of  them  ii  disappoiaird  in  his  labour. ;  hut  every  .oae,  by 
^>gghigf  ^^s  oiott  or.icM  of  gold,  according  to  the  gift  of 
God.    And  after  the  Nile  hath  entirely,  returned  to  its  former 
boandty  they  sell  what  they  havo  found,  and  trade  among  them- 
selves ;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  is  bought  by  the 
merchttits  of  Vandaa,  and  hj  the  remotestwestem  merchants, 
and  tbey  carrying  it  into  their  countries^  strike  and. coin  it  ia« 
to  pieces  of  money;  with  which  tiiey  carry  on.  their  trade*. 
Thia  happens  every  year* 

Next  to  the  cities  of  the  country  of  Vancara  lies  the  great 

and  populous,  city  Tirca,  distantixpm  Giiaaa  six  days'  journey ; 

the  road  lies  along  the  banks  of.  the  Nile.    From  Tirca  .to  the 

citj  Masasa  it  ledumed  ax  days ;  and.fiom  this  to  the  conn*. 

tiy  of  Secflracais  six  daya'  journey.    From  :that  to  the  city- 

.  Semegda  is  eight  days',  journey.  This  is'  a  beautiful  and  ag^ree* 

able  city,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  fresh  water  sea,  and  distant 

from  the  city  Eeghefa^l  nine  daya.  Also  from  the  city  Secmara 

to  the  city  of  Reghebil,  towards  the^ south,,  is  a  jounney  of  aix 

days*    The  dty  Re^ehil  lies  also  on  the  shore  of  a  fresh  wa« 

ter  sea,  and  is  of  a.  beautiful  foom  and  magnitude^  situated  ua^i 

der  a  mountain,  which  overhaogi.  it  on  the  south  side.    Be^ 

tween  the  dty  Reghebil,  towards  the  west,,  and  the  city  Gha- 

nara,  there  is  a  distance  of  eleven  days*    The  city  Ghanara  is 

en  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  enclosed  with:a.  strong  wally  and  in« 

hidHted  by4fc  numerous  and  mbust  .people*    Also,  from  this 

city  to  that  of  Ghana  is  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  where  wateir 

is  veiy  scarce*    All  ihe  countries  just  fenentioned  are  ond^ 

the  domiaio&  of  tbe  king  of  Ghana* 
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Climatb  I.— Part  IlL— 'Tbe  nost  fjunoos  dliet  whicb 
are  cootained  in  this  third  part  of  the  first  climate  are  Kaogha 
and  Kuca,  Tamalmay  Zagbara,  Mathan,  Angimiy  Noabia,  and 
Tigoa.    The  city  Kaugha  is  on  the  north  hnk  of  the  frah 
water,  Irom  which  its  inhabitants  draw  to  drink.    TU  city  ia 
subject  to  the  empire  of  Vancara ;  neverthdess,  some  ci  the 
negroes  redson  it  under  the  dominion  of  Kisnem.    It  is  a  po« 
fHiloas  city,  wilhout  walls,  famous  for  business  and  useful  aits 
for  the  advantage  of  its  people.    The  women  of  this  city  are 
so  endued  with  the  magic  art,  that  witchc»ft  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  attributed  to  them ;  they  are  said  to  be  very  skilfo], 
and  their  charms  effectual.    From  Kaugha  to  Seonegonda, 
towards  the  west,  is  ten  days*  journey.    Also  from  Kaugha  to 
Ghana  is  near  a  month  and  half's  journey.    From  Kaugha  to 
Damocla  is  reckoned  a  month's  journey.    Abo  from  that  to 
Sabia  is  almost  a  month.    Again,  from  Kaugha  to  the  dty 
Kucu  is  twenty  days'  journey,  towards  the  north,  at  the  rate 
of  the  camels'  travelling.   The  city  Kucu  is  ifiunous  among  the 
negroes  for  magnitude;  itisjsituated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  the  north  part,  washes  it,  and  affords  drink  to  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  although  many  negroes  relate  that  this  dty 
Kucu  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  others  place  it  near 
a  river  flowing  into  the  Nile.     It  is,  however^  I  apprehend,  the 
true  opinion,  that  that  river  glides  along,  till  it  passes  for  manyb 
days  beyond  Kucu,  and  then  pours  itself  out  into  the  desert, 
through  sands  and  plains,  in  the  same  manner  the  river  Euphra- 
tes doth  in  Mesopotamia. 

Besides,  the  king  of  Kucu  is  absolute,  dependant  on  no 
one ;  he  has  much  attendance,  and  the  greatest  empire,  sol*« 
diers,  and  captains,  armour,  and  beautiful  furniture.  The  peo- 
ple ride  on  horses  and  camels ;  they  are  of  a  martial  disposi-» 
tion,  and  frequently  invade  the  neighbouring  nations.  With 
respect  to  the  clothing  of  this  country,  the  common  people  cot 
ver  their  nakedness  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  but  the  merchants 
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clothe  themselves  with  vests  and  tanics^  wear  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  adorn  themselves  with  gold.  The  governors  and 
nobility  are  dressed  in  satin,  the  merchants  visit,  and  are 
cimversant  with  them,  and  they  exchange  goods  by  way  of 
truck  or  barter,  A  wood  grows  in  this  country,  which  is 
ciidled  serpen  tine- wood ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  that  nature, 
that,  if  it  be  put  to  a  serpent's  den,  immediately  the  serpent 
comes  out  of  it  And  also,  he  who  wears  this  wood,  can 
take  iu  his  hand  a  serpent  without  fear;  but  rather,  upon 
touching  them,  he  shall  seem  to  feel  in  htm  a  certain  courage. 
However,  the  tpith  of  this  fact  is  only  supported  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  remote  nations  of  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable^ 
that  they  who  hold  this  wood,  or  wear  it  about  their*  necks* 
have  not  been  near  any  serpent  to  try.  This  wood  is  like 
pyrethirum  or  bartram,  is  of  a  twisted  grain,  and  of  a  blade 
colour*. 

The  city  Kucu  is  distant  from  the  city  Ghana  a  month 
and  half's  journey;  from  the  city  Tamalraa;  towards  the 
easty  fourteen  days.  That  is  a  small  city,  without  walls,  fre* 
quented  by  people  from  the  country  of  Konar*  From  Tamal- 
ma  to  the  city  Mathan,  fn)m  the  country  of  Kanem,  are  twelve 
days'  journey :  This  also  is  a  small  city,  and  none  of  the  usual 
arts  are  practised  in  it,  very  little  merchandise,  and  the  people 
have  camels  and  goats.  From  the  city  Mathan  to  the  city 
Angimi  is  reckoned  eight  days'  journey,  and  this  also/  bel(mgt 
to  the  province  of  Kanem  ;  it  is  very  small,  not  inhabited  by 
much  people,  and  those  of  a  mean  spirit :  They  are  adjoining 
to  Nuba  on  the  east,  and  distant  from  the  Nile  tiiree  days' 
journey,  and  they  have  no  water  but  from  wells.  From  An* 
ginii  to  the  city  Zagbara  is  six  days*  .journey :  Zaghara  has 
many,  towns,  and  populous ;  and.  round  about  it  live  a  certain 
people,  like  those  of  Zaghara,  who  hire  camels  of  the  citisens; 
and  they  exercise  some  trade  in  merchandise  of  little  valtte^  and 
kiive  some  arts  among  them.  These  likewise  drink  well  water^ 
and  eat  large  grained  millet,  and  dry  flesh  of  camels ;  also  fish 
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raiogM  with  my^l^  and  milk  setli,  with  wUch  Hmf  ff^aOf 
abound.  Tbey  ecmr  likeiDacivn  mwt  witk  skioa,  aBJ  iM<e  Ae 
swiftest  ia  mnning  of  all  the  negroM.  Fiom  the  ciljr  Zagjbam 
to  Metfaan  ia  eight  days'  jouney,  and  the  emperor  and  priaca 
lettde  thefe,  whose  soldien,  aa  they  are  far  the  BMMt  part  oak* 
•d»  are  arehers.  Froai  this  city  Mathan  to  the  eitf  Tagaa 
an  thirteen  days*  journey,  and  this  is  the  metropolis  cS  the 
kingdom  of  the  infidels  of  Tagua,  ohsenring  no  religion.  The 
eomitry  ef  these  is  bordering  to  that  of  Nnba,and  to  them  be* 
longs  the  little  city  Semna.  And  some  who  have  travdkd 
over  the  cities  ef  Konar  report^  that  the  chi^  of  Jdac,  who 
has  his  government  fiom  the  king  of  Nuba,  went  into  the  city 
Semna,  bmnt  and  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  dispersed  its  inim. 
hilaiitB  into  diOsrent  parts,  and  that  this  was  lately  nuMd. 
From  the  ci^Tagna  to  this  same  are  sin  days' jooxney.  And 
from  the  city  Tagua  to  the  city  Nuabia,  from  whence  the 
kingdom  ct  Nuba  has  iti  name,  and  fiom  thence  the  NnMa^ 
are  eighteen  daya^  jonrney«r 

C&IWAT1  I—JPart  IV.-^In  this  fourdk  part  of  the  firsl 
oUmate  ia  contained  the  kingdom  of  Nubin^  pait  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  rest  of  the  north  of  Tagua,  and  the  inward  pnrt  of 
Vahat  The  most  ismons  places  mmL  chief  ciliee  of  Nubia 
araC«isa,ehalva,Dancala,Jalae,aod  Snia;  bat  in  £thiapi% 
llarcata  and  Nngiagh^  In  fine,  fai  the  country  of  the  inner 
Vahat  aad  upper  pait  of  Egypt,  ave  the  citiea  Asuan,  Aoeava, 
and  Redmu 

hk  this  part  ia  seen  the  separaing  of  the  two  Nilts,  via.  ei 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  which  flowing  from  south  to  neith,  dividea 
oar  country;  on  each  shore  of  which  am  situated  the  graatest 
part  of  the  cities  of  Egypt;  nNue  others  these  are  Id  the 
ishuids.  The  other  part  of  the  Nik  flows  from  the  east  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  west:  and  apon  that  branch  of  the  NBe 
lie  all,  or  at  least  tho  most  celebmted  kingdoms  of  Hm  n** 


DESCllIPTION  07  CEITTftAL  AFRICA  BY  rBH-AL-VARDI. 

(Floufuhd  ahcua  1340,  accardiiig  to  lyUerUkU} 

Magkrsroy  a  country  in  the  territory  of  the  Soudans,  or  of 
tbe  Blacks,  of  which  the  prindpal  city  bears  the  name  of  Ou- 
KB,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  sea ;  there  are  salt  pits,  and  a 
fveat  trade  in  salt,  which  is  carried  into  the  other  countries 
of  the  Blacks. 

So/a,  a  great  city,  situated  ou  the  Nile,  where  is  a  ^at 
cooconrse  of  peojHe;  Ita  inhabitants  are  brave. 

Tekrtmr^  a  great  city,  situated  to  tile  south-west  of  the  Nile, 
where  there  are  mines  of  gold ;  all  the  rest  of  the  country  of 
Maghraca  is  composed  of  deserts,  where  no  onepasses,  because 
there  is  neittier  water  nor  pasture.  There  is  also  mention 
Riade  of  a  city  caUed  Lamlami  which  is  inTand^  ^and  where 
gokt  t»  found. 

Ouamcara^^  another  country  floated  to  the  east  of  Magh- 
rara;  it  is  large,  and  there  are  many  cities,  among  others, 
om  which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  country  of  gold 
and  aromatics,  aitoateil  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Bakr^  (seay 
liAe,  or  river«)  in  the  form  of  an  isle  or  peninsuTa.  Its^  lengjLh 
ill  900  miles,  and  its  breadth  150;  tiie  great  sea  surrounds  it 
OB  three  tides,  and  the  Mile,  when  it  overflows,  covers  the 
gpenter  pact  of  the  country.  When  it  has  retired,  the  inhabi- 
tants seareh  for  &e  gold  and  collect  it,  which  renders  them 
very  rich.  The  king  of  the  country  has  a  particular  canton, 
into  winch  none  enter  except  those  who  go  to  coHect  it.  This 
gold  is  carried  to  Segelmessa,  where  it  is  made  into  money,  a 
commerce  which  greatly  enriches  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

GMfMftt,  a  city  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  surround- 
ed by  a  ditch  filled  with  water;  its  iohabitanfe  are  Brave,  and 
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make  inciinioDs  iiit6  the  country  of  Lamlanit  and  there  cany 
off  men  whom  they  sell  to  foreigners. 

Karkar,^  a  great  country^  containing  many  kingdomsp  which 
bear  the  name  of  their  capitals.  The  city  of  Karkar  is  sitoai- 
ed  on  a  river  which  comes  from  the  north,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  These  people  are  black,  very  nume- 
rous; they  wear  ornaments  of  gold,  and  oi  skins  well  prepared. 
The  king  is  very  powerful,  and  puts  great  armies  on  foot ; 
their  country  borders  on  that  of  Ae  mines  of  gold ;  the  earth 
is  covered  with  them.  When  the  merchants  go  thither,  they 
draw  a  line ;  on  one  side  the  inhabiUnts  place  their  gold,  and 
on  the  other  the  merchants  place  what  they  wish  to  exchange ; 
both  parties  withdraw,  and  do  not  return  till  nextmo/ning; 
then  if  they  are  content  with  the  exchange  they  carry  it  away; 
but  if  diey  delay,  *Mes  habitans  y  mettent  le  feu,  reprennent 
•<  leur  or,  et  massacrent  ceux  qui  se  revoltent  contre  eux."  f 
In  this  country  is  found  a  wood  called  serpentpwood,  because 
it  has  the  property  of  so  far  soothing  these  animals,  that  they 
may  be  taken  fearlessly  in  the  hand. 

Giamiy  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  Maghrara.  The 
city,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
oountry  of  the  blacks ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  situated  on 
Ae  opposite  banks  of  the  Nile.  All  the  merchants  of  the 
other  eountries  come  thither  for  gold,  which  is  found  in  the 
earth ;  those  of  Segelmessa  go  in  twelve  days  through  deserta 
where  there  is  no  water;  they  bring  figs,  salt,  copper,  ouda, 
and  carry  back  gold  only.  The  inhabitants  have  boats  on  the 
Nile;  the  king  has  numerous  armies;  many  neighbouring 
king^  are  subject  to  him ;  his  palace  is  upon  the  Nile,  and 
you  see  there  a  piece  of  native  gold  as  large  as  a  rock.  This 
prince  is  said  to  be  a  Musulman. 


•  Probably  the  Koku  of  EdriiL 

f  I  have  fiven  bare  the  words  of  M.  de  Guigiie^  tnuiiatioB, 
do  Mt  se«B  veiy  iDtoUigible. 
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Konemf^  large,  country  situated  along  theNUe;  ita  inha* 
iNtants  are  almost  all  Musulmen,  of  the  lect  of  tho  Inan 
Malik. 
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»SSC|lIPTI0N  or  CENTRAL  AFRICA  BT  BAKUI^  (abOUt  1400.) 

*  Belad  al  Tibri^^CoutOry  qf  Tibr. 

The  country  of  Tibr,  that  is  to  say,  of  pure  gold,  is  a  part 
of  that  of  the  Soudans,  or  of  the  blacks,  in  the  south  of  Afric^l 
The  heat  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  during  the  day,  the  inha^ 
bitants  remain  in  caves  under  the  earth%  You  there  see  the 
gold  come  out  of  the  sand,  as  elsewhere  the  plants  from  the 
ground.  These  blacks  live  on  dorra  and  on  beans,  and  clothe 
themselves  vt  the  skins  .of  animals,  particularly  of  tygen. 
From  Segelmessa  to  this  country  they  reckon  three  months' 
journey ;  the  merchants  who  go  there  suffer  muck  from  the 
heat;  they  carry  salt,  senoubar-wood,  bracelets,  rings,  and 
necklaces  of  copper ;  they  pass  along  barren  deserts,  where 
there  are  some  holes  in  which  bad  water  is  found.  When 
these  merchants  have  come  to  a  certain  place,  they  beat  with 
a  drum  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  when  they  are  assured 
that  they  have  been  heard,  they  place  their  goods  'ou  the 
ground,  in  little  separate  heaps,  and  retire ;  then  the  blacks 
come,  place  beside  each  heap  the  gold  which  they  have,  and 
return ;  the  merchants  come,  take  the  gold,  and  beat  the  drum 
to  announce  their  departure.  No  one  has  seen  any  of  these  in- 
habitants. 

Belad  al  Soudanf  or  Country  .qf  the  Blacks. 

This  country  extends  on  the  north  to  that  of  the  Berbers, 
on  the  south  to  deserts,  on   the  east  to  Ethiopia,  and  on  the 


mHLUihmtkemnwm.  It  it  tmraed  ^y  tbe  auiii  wlMi  M 
•D  it  perpeodicabfly, and  ill  inlMbitute  w«  oak«l(  tome 
are  Musulmen,  the  otfaen  iufidels.  Among  them  an  CmukI 
gold,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  giraffes,  and  Uirg^  trees,  on 
which  they  place  their  collages,  and  shut  up  there  what  they 
have,  because  on  the  ground  all  would  be  spoiled  and  cor- 
rupted. 

TtArtmr,  w  Takdwr^  (Tocrur.) 
A  city  of  the  Soudans,  or  bhwks ;  it  is  lai^e,  and  withotit 
walls.  Its  inhabitants  arc,  some  Musdlnten,  and  other*  infi- 
dels; the  former  rule,  and  the  king  is  a  Musulroan.  TTiey 
are  naked,  men  and  women ;  but  the  nobles  among  the  Mu- 
Sulmans  wear  cloaks.  The  women  of  the  infidels  wear  a  piece 
Of  stuff  attached  to  the  girdle. 

Ghana* 
A  fftMi  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Mogreb,  or  of  Africa, 
near  the  countt}*  of  TIbr,  or  of  gold.    There  is  much  gold,  be- 
ouse  it  is  near  the  mines ;  most  of  the  inhabitaalt  are  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  tigers. 


No.  IV. 
oaacRiFTioir  or  A»tcA,Bir  scrsabbddiv.  (abovt  1400.) 

m 

The  isle  of  Mogreb  (Africa)  is  in  the  midst  of  the  seas»  which 
water  it  on  all  sides*  To  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  of 
Kobom,  (Red  SeaJ  to  the  south  and  west  by  the  ocean,  of 
which  God  only  knows  the  extent  and  limits ;  to  the  north  it 
has  for  limits  the  sea  of  Kharz,  which  is  that  by  which  the 
Franks  came  into  the  holy  land  by  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  In  the  midst  of  the  isle  of  Mogreb  aro  the  deserts  of 
the  Negroes,  which  separate  the  country  of  the  Negroes  from 
that  of  the  Berbers.    In  this  isle  is  also  the  source  of  that  great 
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^fntr,  lAMi  lM8  iiM  iti  eq«al  apon  the  earth;  kconei  from 
the  Monntoki  of  the  Moen,  whidi  lies  beyo^  the  eqvaMr. 
Many  souraes  coaie  ffom  this  maantaiii,  and  unite  in  a  great 
lake.  Fran  thn  hke  comee  the  Nile,  the  gieatest  and  aort 
beautiful  of  tiie  rivers  of  all  the  earth.  Manj  rivers,  derived 
firom  this  great  liter^  water  Nubia  aod  the  ^uatrjr  of  I>jcii- 
swa.  It  is  very  lemarfcable,  th^  all  the  other  riHwrs  have  their 
direction  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  thfs  loulh,  and  that  the 
Mile  alone  flows  to  the  north.  Thb  river  cuts  horizontally 
the  equator,  traveraes  Abyssinia,  the  country  of  Coooon, 
comes  to  Syene,  cuts  Egypt  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  sea  between  Tunis  and  Dattiiettti.  The 
branch  which  passes  through  Djcnawa  does  net  flow  to  the 
sea,  but  only  to  the  end  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  land  Of 
Ghana. 


No  V. 


BBSC&t^ttOK  M    TfiS  OOLB  TAADtS   Ot  TOMBOTTOO   AKp 
MtCLI.     l^noit  tfiS  ITALIAN  Ot  CADAMOITO.     (1507*) 

BtYOvs  Hoden,  aiore  than-  six  days'  journey  inland,  is  a 
phNM  called  Teglaaa,  #here  Ajsre  is  quarried  an  immense 
quanti^  of  rock  salt,  and  every  year  large  caravans  ef  camels, 
oomposed  of  Arah«  and  Aaanagbis,  carry  it  to  TombuCtoo,  and 
go  thence  to  Melli,  a  kingdom  of  the  negroes,  where  having 
come,  the  said  salt  is  disposed  of  in  eight  days  at  the  rate  of 
from  two  to  ^tfee  hundred  mitigalli  (minkallis)  the  load,  ac- 
cording 410  ks  m^ :  a  mitigal  is  worth  a  ducat,  or  thereabouts ; 
then  Ihey  retom  home  with  their  geld.  In  that  kingdom  of 
McHi  the  heat  is  vety  great,  and  the  food  is  very  hnrliul  to 
ffuadrupedf^  io  that  in  the  greater  part  of  those  th^t  go  vrith 
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the  canTanSy  oat  of  a  hondred  there  do  not  letum  twenty^fivc. 
In  the  said  couptry  they  have  no  quadrupedSy  because  they  ail 
die ;  and  likewise  many  of  the  foresaid  Arabs  and  Asanaglii 
•re  killed  in  the  same  place,  and  die ;  and  that  from  the  great 
heat.    They  say,  from  Tegasca  to  Tombuctoo  are  about  for^ 
days'  journey  on  horseback,  and  from  Tombuctoo  to  Mf^i 
thirty.    I  asked  then  what  the  merchants  of  MelU  did  with 
that  salt    They  answered,  that  a  small  quantity,  of  it  is  con- 
tomed  in  their  country,  because,  from  being  near  to  the^equi- 
noxial,  where  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  they  are  extreme- 
ly hot  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  their  blood  putrifies 
so,  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  salt  they  would  die ;  but  they 
take  a  little  bit  of  the  said  salt,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  cup  with  a 
little  water,  and  drink  it  every  day,  with  which  they  say  that 
they  preserve  their  health  ;  and  what  remains  of  the  said  salt 
is  broken  into  pieces  of  such  size  that  a  man  can  carry  it  upon 
his  back,  and  is  carried  to  a  great  distance.    The  said  salt  is 
carried  to  Melli  by  the  foresaid  camels  in  large  pieces  hollow* 
ed  fipro  the  mine,  each  camel  carrying  two  pieces.     At  Tom- 
buctoo  the  negroes  break  it  into  more  pieces,  so  that  each  man 
carries  a  piece,  and  thus  they  form  a  great  anny  of  men  on  foot, 
who  carry  it  a  great  way,  and  in  this  way  they  carry  it  to  a  great 
water,  which  they  could  not  say  if  it  was  salt  or  fresh,  so  that 
I  could  not  know  if  it  was  a  river  or  the  sea ;  but  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  river,  because  if  it  was  the  sea,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
•alt.    Having  reached  this  water,  they  observe  the  following 
mediod :— All  those  who  have  the  salt  make  piles  of  it  in  a 
row,  each  marking  his  own,  and  having  matie  the  said  piles, 
they  all  turn  back ;  then  comes  another  generation  of  negroes, 
who  do  not  wish  to  let  themselves  be  seen  or  spoken  to.   Hiey 
come  with  large  barks  that  appear  to  issue  from  certain 
islands,  and  land,  and  having  seen  the  salt,  place  a  quantity  of 
gold  opposite  to  each  pile,  and  then  return,  leaving  the  gold 
^nd  the  salt;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the«alt  negroes  comCf 


and  if  the  quantity  of  gold  please^  them,  take  the  gold  aad 
leave  the  salt;  and  in  this  manner  they  make  their  trade 
without  seeing  each  other,  by  a  long  and  ancient  custom  :  and 
though  it  appears  a  hard  thing  to  believe,  I  certify  having  had 
this  information  from  many  merchants,  Arabs,  and  Azanaghi^ 
.and  likewise  from  persons  worthy  of  credit. 
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LIST  OF  IMPORTANT  BOOKS   RELATING  TO  AFRICA. 

There  are  few  ancient  works  relating  exclusively  to  Africa* 
The  following  are  the  princrpal  sources  from  which  a  know- 
ledge of  its  ancient  state  may  be  drawn. 

Herodotus,  Historia.-— ^gyptus  et  Ethiopia,  lib.  ii.  et' 
iii.  princ. — Africa  interior,  lib.  iv. 

Strabo. — Rerum  Geographic*  lib.  xvii,  in  toto,  lib*  i«  et 
ii.  partim. 

DioDORUS  SicvLUSy  BibliothecR  Historical— ^gyptus,  lib* 
i.  ^Ethiopia  et  Lybia,  lib.  iii. 

Ptolem£U8. — Geographia,  lib.  iv. 

Plivius. — Histor.  Natur.  lib.  v.  cap.  I.8. 

Mela  Pomp^— De  situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  9,  10. 

Hannonis,  Perlplus  partium  Lybicarum  ultra  columnas 
Herculis  ap.  Hudson.  Geographi  Gneci  Minores,  torn.  ii. 

Sgylacis  Caryandrii  Periplus.    lb.  p.  42-55. 

Arriani  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei.    Ibid. 

Agatharchidbs.«— De  llubro  Mari.    Ibid. 

Modem  Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Africa. 

C  AMFOM  ANE8.— -Aniiguedad  Maritima  de  Carthago,  6  vo*.— 
A  very  learned  work,  containing  a  long  discussion  on  the  Pe- 
riplus of  Hanno. 


Ariq«e«**    Acsidmnie  dcs  InKriftmi^  ^  79* 

Boo«AiVTiUrB«»«Meawir«  titr  kft  Decoovvrlei  iHtM  fe 
bag  4^  Cotet  dt  I'Afriqnty  fn  Huma^    Ibid.  uvL  lA. 

D*AKvtcLE«— Memoire  tvr  let  miem  dans  fiiitamiir  de 
PAfrique.    Ibid,  xxvi*  64i 

D'Anvillk. — Dissertation  sur  les  sources  da  NiL  xxn, 
46. 

D'OrigmTi  M.  PEgjpteaocienoe,  pa  memories  historiqoet 
et  critiqoeB  sor  les  objets  les  plos  importins  de  Fhistoire 
du  grand  empire  des  Egyptiedl.  Puis,  1708.  2  Toh.  in 
12mo. 

STAHTtLtey  Memoires  sor  I'Egjpte  ancie&De  et  moderne, 
saWts  d*ane  descriptioa  do  Golfe  Aiabiqne.  Fuifc  Imp, 
royale,  1766.    4to.     Cartes. 

BaNyeLt,  (Major.) — Geographical  system  of  Herodotus  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  4to.  London,  1796*  T^h  yerj  lean- 
ed and  excellent  work  contains  Dissertations  on  the  circnm- 
navigation  of  Africay  on  die  Periplus  of  Hanno,  &c. 

ViKCBUT,  Dr«*-On  the  Perrplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  3 
vols*  4to.  London.  The  first  Tolume  of  this  valuable  treatise 
relates  to  the  navigation  along  the  African  coast 

GossXLiK,  (Vincent.)— ^ecberches  sur  la  Geographte  des 
Anciens,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  V.  Y.  The  two  first  volomes  of  this 
very  profound  and  ingenious  work  relate  to  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  ancient  Geography  of  Africa. 

Wcrh  of  the  AnBUan  Gto^jn/ken* 

Edrisi,  Africa.— Curavit  Jcpinnes  Melchior  Hartman,  Svo. 
Gottingen,  1796.  The  notes  are  very  valuable,  and  include 
copious  extracts  from  the  other  Arabian  geographers.  The 
arrangement,  however,  seems  objectionable,  as  he  breaks  d^wn 
that  of  the  original  author,  to  substitute  another  one  of  ids 
own.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  join  the  M- 
lowing. 
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Gm^MJtifUiA  KvBiBvns/  id  mt,  acoaistinina  totiiMOiw 
bis  in  septem  Climate  divisi  Descriptio  Recens  ex  Arabiooiii 
JjatiMni  mm  a  Gabnale  Skmita  et  Joanne  Hanoiuta*  Pa^ 
Mil  |l6l9— «47otitaiai  the  Aiabic  origi«al»  with  a  Latta  tnuifrt 
laitiMi.  The  terto  '<  NitMan  Oeognpiiy/'  is  emirdy  grakui- 
tooty  aiidy  as  HaitttaH  baa  sheviiy  adopted  williovl  anj  foaiu  . 
datioo. 

Amvimkdm  Ahita^  Aiabiobi  e«  Latin^f  cmatite  J.  G.  Eich« 
horn.  Gottingeny  8vo.  1791*  A  Latio  iraiisiation*aho  in 
BotcfalDg'a  Magptain  iiir  die  neae  Uiatorie  oad  Geagiapbie, 
Tom*  iv*  et  vL 

8ca»ABBl»DiH^*«-£xeerpte  Mcaaoiia  dignissimaex  faisiena 
lUNrcisali. 

lBM-Ai#-VAB9iv^Unio  miracttlonm  (CotOinet  Geogra* 
pbian,  et  Historiam  Naturalem«) 

Jacoti  meltw  BAKUi^-^^Kxpoulio  renun  meaioria  digna- 
miA  et  aiiimcalonmi  onnlpotentia. 

Xbe  tkree  last  worka  lum  never  been  printed  entire ;  bat 
copious  extiacti  are  gi?en  by  Oe  GuigneSy  and  Silvestre  de 
8acy,  in  *'  Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  BIbliotheque  du  Roi.** 
Torn.  IL    Pkris,  1789« 

Abulvbdas  Descriptio  iEgypti,  Aiabice  et  Latins :  a 
Jo.  Dav.  Micfaadis,  4to.  -  Gottingen,  177& 

•ABDOiiJUkTiPHit  Compeadiiun  Serum  aiemorabilinm  iE- 
gypd,  Arabke  et  Latint-,  ed.  Jo.  White»  gvo.  Tubingen,  1789. 
An  edition  4to.    Oxford,  ISOa 

Mtr&TAm«-^  L'Egypte,  oil  il  est  tiait^  des  pytamides,  do 
Nil,  &c.    Traduit  par  P.  Vallier,  12mo.    Paris,  l666. 

Modem  General  Descriptions. 

Lbo  AvRicANUa. — ^AfricsB  Descriptio,  ix.  libris  absoluta, 
1 2mo.  Lugd.  BateT.  l6S«  (Eh»vir.)  In  Italian  (Ramusio  Navi- 
gaiione  et  Viaggi,  Vol.  i.)  Translated  into  .English  by  Poiy, 
ifiOp,  and  inserted  in  Paicfaas,  vd.  ii.  init  For  Leo*s  charac- 
ter as  a  writer^  see  Iniiod.  ch.  S.    Haiiman  says,  LibellOB 
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cfttaareos;  quasi  cuuisaeniy  lamme  quasi  qmni 


Doscripdoa  da  I'Afrique^  tierce  partie  da  moiid^  escrita 
par  Jean  Leon  African ;  plus  cinq  na? igations  an  pays  dea 
Noirs.  Lyoui  Jean  Tempoiml.  1650.  fol. — Larecoeileat 
fort  cnrieuz,  et  contienty  autre  ie  descriptian  de  Leon  Afii- 
cain,  plasieurs  autres  trait6s  bistoriques  sar  oette  partie  du 
monde.  Du  Fresnoy^  metb.  poor  etud*  l*hbt«  Ton.  XIV. 
p.  133.  edit,  in  19mo. 

Ma Aifo&«-— Louis  Carajeval,  Descripcion  General  de  Africa, 
3  Tom.  fol.  Grenada,  1573-99-  French  translation  by  D* 
Abkncourt,  S  Tom.  4to.  Paris,  l€S9.— Marmol  did  not  visit 
any  part  of  Africa  except  Morocco  and  the  borders  of  the  de^ 
sert.  His  description*  theicforey  is  cbiedy  conpitad  from. Leo 
and  the  Portuguese  navigators. 

Dappbb  Ol— Exact  Description  of  the  countries.of  Africa, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  &c.  (in  Dutch).  Amsterdam,  foL  l668-70^ 
A  translation  into  Frencb,  fol.  Amsterdam,  l686#— >A  good 
compilation,  though  now  antiquated  in  most  of  its  parts. 

Ogilby,  John. — Africa,  being  an  accurate  description  of  the 
regions  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  &c.  London.  foL  l670u  Little 
more  than  a  translation  from  Dapper^ 

Da  La  Cboix,  Sieur  de— Relation  universelle  de  I'Afrique, 
ancienne  et  moderne.   4  Tom.  12mo.   Lyon,  l£88,  and  17 1 3* 

BbunSv— Neue  systemat^sche  Erdbeschreibung  von  Africa 
(New  Geographical  Description  of  Africa),  6  vols.  8vo.  Nurem* 
berg,  179S-9« — ^This  is  reckoned  the  best  general  description 
extant*.  / 

MODERN  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

h^^To  the  interiorf  Senegalf  QattMap  Sgc. 

CADAMosTO.-^Aloysio  da,  Libro  de  Ui  prima  uavigazione  per 
Oceano',  a  la  Terra  de  Negri  de  la  Bassa  Ethiopia,  per 


WMidaiiiento  del  Infanto  Henrico  de  Porto  Gallo*  4to»  Vi- 
censa,  l507^^Reprinted  in  Ramusio,  vol.  u — French  •trans* 
lation.  4to«  15O84  Cadamosto  was  the  first  traveller. who 
poblished  a  regular  narrative,  and  it  contains  many  carious 
particulars.    See  the  preceding  article  of  this  appendix. 

JoBSON^^-Golden  Trade,  or  a  discovery  of  tiie  river  Gambia 
.ttnd  Golden  tradeof  Ethiopians,  8 vo.  London,  16^3.  See  Book 
L  ch.  3. 

Razillt,  (M«  de)  Voyages  d'Afriqne,  on  sont  contenut 
les  DftTigttioDs  des  Francois^  entreprises  en  1639  et  1630 
aeubs  la  condnite  de,  FlariS|  1639.     l^mo. 

Jannbquin.— ^Voyage  de  Lybie,  Svcw  Paris^  l645«  See 
Book  L  ch.  9. 

LEMAiRS.-^Voyage  aux  isles  Canaries,  an  Cap  Vert,  au 
Senegal,  et  a  Gambie,  in  1 682.     Paris,  1695.     8vo. 

Labat^— Nouvelle  relation  de  I'Afrique  Occidentale.  5 
vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1728.  Consists  chiefly  of  the  narrative  of 
Brue's  travels,  drawn  up  from  that  traveller's  notes. 

Bluet,  —  Memoirs  of  Job-Ben-Solomon,  high  priest  of 
Boonda,  8vo.  1734. 

Moons,  Travels  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  4to.  London^ 
1738.  8vo,  1742.    See  Book  I.  ch.  2, 

Adansoh,  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Senegal,  avec  la  Rela* 
lion  abreg^e  d'un  voyage  fait  en  ce  pays,  pendant  les  ann^es 
1749,  60, 51 ,  52,  et  53.     4to.    Pari^,  1757-     (Book  L  ch.  2.) 

DuMAVET,  Nouvelle  histoire  de  I'Afrique  Francaise,  S  torn, 
i^mo.  Paris,  1767*  A  good  description  of  the  countries  up- 
Qtk  the  Senegal. 

Description  de  la  Nigritie,  par  M.  P.  D.  P.^  enriche  des 
cartes.    Paris,  1879,  8vo. 

Sauonier,  Relation  de  plusieurs  voyages  entrepris  a  la 
Cote  d'Afrique.     8vo.     Paris,  1791.     (Book  I.  ch.  2.) 

DuRAND,  J.  B.  L.,  Voyage  au  Senegal.  4to.  Paris,  1 802. 
Contains  some  valuable  information. 
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Buitflov,  Htftom  ie  k  nmfimge  te  cle  la  caplivM  de,  mvtc 
U  daachpftivB  det  Dctefts  d'Afriqnc.  Svo.  Geneve  et  Fkiis, 
17«9r— E^isk  tnuKriatiMft,  8«e.  tygCk    Sm Book  L  ck4w   ' 

GoLBBBET,  IVegneot  d'u  Voyage  en  Afriqaey  2  vok.  ^vou 
Peris, 

Piooeedii^  of  the  AseociATioir  for  preoMiCiiif  Ike  dis- 
covery of  tke  interior  peril  of  Afirice*  4lo*  Loiido»,  1790L 
Contains  the  information  collected  by  Ledyard  and*  Lnca^ 
Sae  Book  h  ch«  5. 

ProceediQ0i,  Ice.  4lo.  London^  If  92.  CoirtMM  accooeAi 
from  Major  Houghton,  and  fieem  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  Bbm^ 
beai. 

Proceedings,  &c.  4to.  London,  1796.  Contains  abstnict 
of  Park's  tmvebi  wilk  If^  Benaeirs  geegr  afUcal  iilnstra- 
tions. 

Paek^  (Mui^)  Travds  thnrngbtke  interior  pwrU  of  Africa. 
4to.    Londen^  1801.  (ed.  in  avo.) 

—— Second  joaraey,  Londan.  4^  1814.  {ed.iB  8va.) 

Iteawaa,  Trails  id  Egypt  aad  Syria,  (and  to  DazAr)  4to. 
London,  1799. 

HoBBBMANiiy  Ft  JouiBal  of  TiBTdi  ffom  Egypt  to  Fenan. 
4to,     1803. 

Proceedings  of  AisociatioB»  1804.  (InfMcmatioB  ef  Hagi 
Mahommed,  Iec)— 1805.  (Mr  NkhoUs.)  All  the  proceedings 
of  the  AMOCiation,  wilh  the  eiception  of  Park's  travels^  are 
reprinted  in  S  vols.  8vo.  Loiidon»  ISlOi 

Adahs,  (Robert)  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  inteimr  of 
Africa.    4to.     London,  181 6* 

RiLBT,  (James)  NarratiTe  by,  4la»    London,  1817* 

Loraz,  Rahaioaa  del  rsaune  di  Congo  e  delle  vkini  con- 
tiade,  di  Odoardo  Lopea  Pertogkesb,  per  PkiUppo  Ptgafattey 
con  carte  geographiche,  e  designi  Tarie  de  plants,  d'aninats 
di  Teitimenti,  4;c    4to.    Room,159L   (See  Book  L  ch.1.) 
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the  iWita  eopy  \$  vary  mrt.  Tlmt  ift  A  U/Siti  tmnllMims 
Fnuikfort,.l598,  fol.  which  foitns  th«  f  rst  fitft  pf  th*  voy* 
i^B««  of  De  Bry. 

Battbu,  ( Andiew)  $to»9g9  adf«iliie%  (in  PHfchtf,  Y^i. 
U.  IW.  7.     (Se^  IbidO 

C4mi.i»  Viaggio,  deP«  Michael  Mgkik  4e  GuHdiiu^ft  del 
P^  PioDigi  Carli,  ]»el  r«gQo  del  C4ii|gi».  18«Mk  AnglOi  Iti7(k 
Bolofiii^  1678*    Ibid. 

Cavassi*  (AbIoii«)  Deicrisi0M  dei  iw  fi^l  «io6  C<WM 
Matamba,  Angola,    fol.    Bologna,  1087. 

Umt,  Rehtion  hbt^ri^pio  da  I'Etbioph  peddentato,  5 
lorn.  19IBQ.  Fmty  179S*  Thii  work  eonMuu  a  tiawikftioa  of 
.that  of  CaTacaiy  witfi  a»  abalm^  of  the  wtmoica  of  a  wawbir 
of  Romish  missionaries.     ( Ibid. ) 

MaEOKi.A,  (Padfe  da  Sorranto)  Belasiona  faOa  nil  i«|no 
diCoogo.    Naples.    4to.    l€M«  Ibid.  8fo.    179(6.  (Uid.) 

Protart,  Abbe,  Hlstoire  de  Loango,  Cacongo,  ibc»  lftM> 
Firia,  17f«. 

DMftANDrBB,  Voyaga  a  U  Cote  Oooideiitale  4*A(fiiMi 
fait  dans  les  annto  178^  at  1787,  %  ton*  8yo«  iwh  M» 
IX.  1801.  SeaasakiTff. 

Abyssinia. 

Ai.vARE£.~Terdaddra  lafarmaoMMi  de  Ethiopia^  le  con* 
tern  todos  os  sitios  dos  terras,  e  dos  trados  e  commercioa  del* 
las^  foL  Utbon^  1A40. 

Spanish  transtetioPi  4to^  Antwerp^  16^7,  Sto. 

1688. 

— — -*  Italiaii  translfttiQii  19  Ranansio,  NaTigasuoni  e 
ViNVtVol.!. 

— — <  French  traiNilatioiH  ISmo.  1688. 

^  English  tranalatioo  w  PurcbiS)  Vol.  II.    (See 


book  ii.  ck  1.) 
URn«rA,Fray  Lois  de,  Historia  ecclesiastica,  politica, 
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Mtanl  7  raofttl  de  les  gnwdei  rejnos  do  la  Etiopi*.  Eo 
VaJeotia,  1510.     4to. 

GoKZ.— -Damiaa  de  fide,  religione,  moribusqae  Ethiopiom, 
8?o.  LouYaio,  1540.— Engltth  translation  in  Boemns's  Man. 
ners  and  Customs  of  all  Nations,  4to.  London,  1611. 

^^-^  Legatio  Mq^ni  Indornm  Imperatoris  Presbjteri  Jo- 
aimiSy  ad  Emanoelem  Lnsitaniae  Regem  in  1515,  Hmo.  Dor- 
dnchty  1618— These  two  works  of  Goes  were  drawn  up 
from  the  information  of  Matthew,  the  Abyssinian  ambas- 
sador. 

6o]>ioNT,  {Nicolai)  Soctetatis  Jesn,  de  Abjssinornm  re- 
bus atqoe  Ethiopise  patriarchis,  Joanne  Nonnio  Barreto,  eC 
Andlea  OTiedo,  libri  tres  nunc  primom  in  luoem  editi,  9ro. 
LyonS)  1615. 

"  Sanboval,  il  P.  Alonzo  de,  Natnralen,  policia  sagiada 
J  profana,  costombres  y  ritas  de  todos  Etiopes.  SevilJa, 
16S7.  4to. 

Histoire  de  oe  qni  s'est  paas^  es  royanmes  de  Ethiopie  en 
16M,  et  de  k  Chine  en  1625,  avec  une  relation  da  voyage 
ftdt  a  Tnnquin.    Fsris,  1629.    Sto. 

Tbllbx,  et  Almeida,  Historia  General  de  Ethiopia,  foi. 

1650.     Another  edition,  Coimbra,  1660 This  work  of 

Tellei  was  composed  from  the  memoirs  of  Tarioas  mission- 
aries, transmitted  to  Portngal  by  Almeida,  and  u  remarka- 
bly rare. 

LoBO,  (Hieronymo)  Historia  de  Ethiopia,  fol.  Coimbra, 
1550.  A  French  transktion  by  Legiand,  with  additions,  and 
an  excellent  map  by  D'Anvilk,  4to.  Paris,  1728.  An  Eng- 
lish transktion  by  Dr  Johnson,  8to. 

LusoLPHuSy  Historia  Ethiopise,  fol.  Frankfort,  1681. 
An  English  translation.    London,  1682. 
— i— ..— .  Commentarius  ad  snam  Historiam  JSthiopi* 

I,  fol.  Fiankfort,  1681. 

Appendix  ad  Historiam  JSthiopicam,  foL 


Frankfort,  1693  et  1604. 
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These  works  of  Ludoli^,  though  they  contain  little  origi- 
nal information,  present  a  Taluable  summary  of  what  was 
known  relatiTe  to  Abyssinia. 

WtchE)  Relation  of  the  riTer  Nile.  12mo.  London,  1673« 

Baratti,  Travels  in  Abyssinia.     8to.     London,  167O. 

PoNcsT,  Relation  du  Voyage  en  Ethiopie  in  1698, 1699, 
and  1700  (Lettres  edifiantes  4eme  Recueil).  An  English 
translation,  London,  ISmo.  1709.  Pinkerton's  Collection, 
Vol.  XV.     (See  Book  iu  cb.  1.) 

HsYLiNG,  (Peter)  Sonder barer  I^benslauf  und  Reise  nach 
Etbiopieh  durch  J.  T.  Michaelitf.    8to.     Halle,  1734. 

Brucb,  (James)  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile.  5  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1788. — French  translation, 
6  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1790  and  1791. — German  translation*  5 
vols.  8vo.  Rintein,  1791. — An  octavo  edition,  by  Dr 
Murray,  in  7  vols.  8vo*  Edinburgh,  1806.  Reprinted 
1818. 

Ol)servations  on  Bruce's  Travels  by  Wharton.  London, 
4to.  1799. 

Observations  on  the  authenticity  of  Travels  by  Bruce. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  4to»  1800, 

Valentia,  (Lord)  Voyages  and  T/avels  Jo  India,  Cey- 
lon, Red  Sea,  Abyssinia,  &c.  3  vols.  4to.  London,  1809« 
(ed.  4  vols.  8vo.) 

The  second  and  third  volumes  consist  in  a  great  measure 
of  Mr  Salt's  travels  in  Abyssinia. 

Salt,  (Henry)  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  8cc.  London,  4to. 
1814. 

Viagio  da  Venetia  al  Sancto  Sepulchro  et  al  Mote  Synai 
piu  copiosamente  descritte  de  li  altri  co  disegni  de  paesi: 
citade:  porti:  et  chiesi  et  li  sancti  loghi,  &c.  Stampato 
in  Venetia.  1523.  8vo. — This  traveller  visits  Cairo  and 
Tunis ;  the  book  contains^  among  others,  wood  engravings 
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of  the  above  meat! oned  citieS|  which  have  every  appeanmoe 
of  belog  correct  represeaiations. 

Martyrb,  (Pedro)  Relazione  delle  cose  notabili  della 
profincia  dell  Egypto.    8to.    Venice,  1564. 

Greave,  (John)  Description  of  the  PyiamidB  of  Egypt, 
(at  the  banning  of  TheTenot*8  Collection). 

Wansleb,  (G.  M.)  Relazione  ddlo  stato  presente  del* 
Egypto.     13mo.     Paris,.  1671. 

Wansleb,  (P.)  Relation  d'nn  Voyage  en  Egypte.  12m0. 
Paris,  1678. 

Lucas,  Trmsidme  Voyage  fhit  en  1714.  3  torn.  l^mo. 
Rouen,  1719* 

.  Maillst,  Itescriptioff  de  I'Egypte  compost  snr  sea  Me. 
moires:  4to.  Paris,  1740.  2  vols.  Itoo..  lb.  1741.  An 
esteemed  work. 

PococKE,  Description  of  the  East  and  some  other  Conn- 
tries.  2  Tols.  4to.  London,  1743.  A  very  learned  and 
valuable  work.  The  first,  relating  to  Egypt,  is  reprinted  in 
4to.  London,  1748. 

•    Granger,  Relation  dn  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en  1730. 
12mo.     Paris,  1745. 

Description  historique  et  geographiqne  des  pleines  d'Helio- 
-polis  et  de  Memphis.     Paris,  J  755.     12mo.  fig. 

NoRDEN,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Copenhagen,  t 
large  vols,  folio,  1755.  English  translation,  2  vols,  folio, 
1757.  A  French  translation,  with  Notes,  by  M.  Langles* 
3  vols.  4to.  1795.  Norden's  is  the  first  picturesqoe  journey 
through  Egypt,  and  much  esteemed. 

Savart. — Lettres  snr  I'Egypte.  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1786.  An  English  translation.  9  vols.  8vo.  London.  Thb 
work,  which  was  at  first  extremely  successful,  is  now  regard- 
ed as  of  dubious  authority. 

VoLNET. — ^Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte  pendant  let  an. 
nto  1783,  1784,  et  1785.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pkris,  1800.— An 
English  translation.  2  vols.  8vo«  London.— 'An  ekeeUent 
general  description  of  Egypt. 
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SoKMiin— Voyage  dins  la  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte.  S 
Tols.  8vo.  Paris,  1790.  English  laranslations  in  4Co.  9nd  hi 
S  Tolst  Sto*    The  former  is  the  best 

AwTBS«-- Obserratioas  on  the  manners  and  costoms  of  the 
£|rjptiaDs»    4*0.     London,  1804. 

Dekon. — Voyage  dans  la  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte.  2  Tole. 
6r.  foK  ISQ%  An  Eng]bh  transUitioa  by  A.  Afkln.  2 
▼ols.  4to.  1802. 

Matbr,  (Lulgi.) — ^Views  in  Egypt.  Fol.  London,  1802* 
Hamiltobt,  Egyptiaca.  4tq.   London,  1809.  Contains  a 
Tery  accnrate  and  Taluable  description  of  the  aotiqaities  of 
I«ypt. 

Description  de  i'Egypte,  pieasidre  litraisoD.  Fol.  IVirts^ 
1816.— «A  magnificent  work,  and  containing  a  number  of 
cnrions  memoirs* 

LtGH.-i-TraTeU  i^iOTe  the  cataracts  of  Egypt.  4to.  Lon- 
don,  1816. 

Barbaty. 
ToBRSs,  Diego  de,  Relacion  del  origlne  y  sncoesso  de  los 
Tariffos^  y  del  estado  de  los  regnos  de  Fez,  y  Marroceros  y 
Tarndente.    4ta     Serille,  1586. 

HoxDO,  Francisco  Diego  de,  Topographia  y  Historia  ge« 
BemI  de  Argd.    Fol.    ValhidoUd,  1612. 

DAVy  Pierre,  Utstorie  de  Barbarie  et  de  les  Corsaires, 
d'Aiger,  de  Tunis,  de  Sal6,  et  de  Tripoly.  Fkris,  1649. 
Folio. 

Aranda,  Emannei  De,  History  of  his  captiTity  at  Al- 
giers, (in  Spanish)  12mo.    Hague,  1667. 

HoGAK  and  IIobert^  Embassies  to  Marocco  (Hacklayt's 
Collection,  yoI.  ii.) 

Tasst,  IjUDgier  de,  Histoire  da  Roy  anme  d'Algier.    1  too. 
Amsterdam,  172d.    TranshitioB  into  English,  nnder  the  titie 
of  «'  Complete  History  of  the  Piratical  States  of  Barbmry.'* 
8to  ;  LoodoB,   1750.      This  work  was  ^.translated  into 
French  as  an  original  one  ;  2  toIs.  l2mo.    Paris,  1737. 
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Brooks,  (Francois)  NaTigation  faite  en  Barbarie,  tradait 
de  I'Anglois.     Utrecht  1737.    Bto. 

Freius,  (Roland.)— Relation  d'un  Tojage  iait  eo  1060 
aaz  royaumes  de  Maroc  et  de  Fea  ;  l^mo,  Paris,  107O. 
— ^An  enlarged  edition.  12nio,  Paris,  l68S. — ^An  English 
translation,  8to.    London,  1771. 

Addison,  (Lancelot.)— .West  Barbarj,  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  rcTolutions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fcje  and  Maroc 
8to.     Oiford,  167  U 

MonBTTB.-»Relationde  ia^OiptiTite  dc,  l2mo.  Fmis, 
1683. 

PuBRTOy  Fraj  Francisco  de  San  Juan  de  el.  Mission  histo- 
rial  de  Marruecos.     En  SeTilk,  1708.    Folio. 

Voyage  pour  la  redemption  des  captifs  aux  royaumes  d' Al- 
ger, et  de  Tunis,  fait  en  1720,  par  les  P.  P.  Franca  Comelln  ; 
Philemon  de  la  Motte,  et  Joseph  Bernard*  Paris,  1731. 
13mo.  fig« 

Relation  dn  Toyage  auz  royaumes  de  Maroc  et  d' Alger, 
pendant  lesannto  1723,  1724,  et  1725 ;  par  les  P.  P.  Jean 
de  la  Faye,  Denis  Mackar,  &c.    Pkris,  1726.     12mo. 

Menezes,  D.  Fernando  de,  Historia  de  Tanger,  que  com- 
prchende  as  noticias  desde  a  sua  primeira  conquiste  a  te  a  sua 
ruina.     Lisboa  Occidental,  1732.     FoL     A  Tery  rare  book. 

Olon,  (St  Pierre.) — Relation  de  TEmpire  de  Maroc. 
12mo.    Paris,  1604. 

Histoire  du  regne  de  Mouicy  Ismael,  Roi  de  Maroc,  Fez, 
Tafilet,  &c.  avec  le  recit  de  trois  Toyages  k  Mequenez  et 
Ceute,  par  le  pere  Dominique  Busnot.    Rouen.  1714.  12mo. 

WiNDHUS,  (John.) — Journey  of  Mequinez.  8to.  Lon- 
don, 1723. 

Historie  de  Pempire  des  Cherifs  en  Afrique,  aTec  la  rek* 
tion  de  la  prise  d'Oran,  par  Philippe  V.  et  abr6g^  de  hi  Yie 
de  M.  de  Santa  Cruz.    Paris,  1733.    2  tonu  12mo. 
Shaw,  (Thoma8.)-^TraTels  or  Observations  letoting  to 
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seTerftl  parts  of  Barbarj  and  the  Leyant.  2«  toIs.  foL  Ox- 
ford, 17S8.— Supplement.  Fol.  Oxford,  174(1. — Both  to- 
gether, much  improved.  London,  Fol.  1737^— French 
translation.  2  toIs.  4to.  Hague,  1743.  These  travels  are 
uniTersall  J  esteemed  for  the  extent  and  precision  of  their  in* 
formation,  and  for  their  scrapulous  fidelity. 

Rot,  M.  le,  Etat  general  et  particulier  du  royaume,  cet  de 
layille  d' Alger.     Hague,  1750,  I2mo. 

Cheniee. — ^^Recherches  Historiqnes  snr  lesManres,  etHis- 
toire  de  I'Empire  de  Maroc.  3  toIs.  8vo«  Paris,  1788. 
An  English  translation,  in  2  toIs.  8to.  Includes  a  good  de* 
scripticn  of  the  empire  of  Morocco. 

HoEST. — Efferitningen  om Marokosoch Fez,  Samlete  der 
i  landene,  fra  1760  til  1768.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1770. 
(German  tiansiation.)  This  iirork  is  said  to  possess  much 
merit. 

PoiRBT,  TAbbe,  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  ou  lettres  ecrites  de 
Tanclenne  Nnmidie,  pendant  les  annees  1785  et  1786,  snr  la 
religion^  les  moeurs  des  Maures,  et  Arabcs  Bedouins,  ayec 
un  essai  sur  Thistorie  naturelle  de  ce  pays.  Parb,  1789.  2 
vols.  8to. 

Lbmpribre,  (William.)  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tan* 
gier,  S^c.    8vo.    London,  1791. 

Jackson  (J.  G.>— Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 
4to.    London,  1800. 

Blaquibre,  (Edward.) — Letters  from  the  Mediterranean. 
2  Tols.  8to. 

Macoill,  (Thomas.) — Account  of  Tunis.  8to.  Glas- 
gow, 1811. 

TuLLT,  (R.) — Narrative  of  a  ten  years*  residence  atTri- 
poliy  from  correspondence  in  possesion  of  the  family  of, 
4to.    London,  1816.    (Very  curious.) 

Kbatingb,  (Col.) — TraTds  in  Europe  and  Africa.  4to. 
London,  18l6. 

Ali  BET.-«Travelsin  Morocco,  Tripoli^  &c.  2  toIs.  4tOr 
London,  1816. 
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Western  Coa»U 

Voyages  by  Wikdram,  1553,  by  Lock,  by  TouHSoir, 
by  F^iTMER,  by  Rbid,  and  Newtok,  (all  in  Hackluyfs  Col- 
lection.) 

Barbot,  Description  of  the  coast  of  North  and  Sonth 
Guinea,  (Churchill's  Collection,  toI.  t.) 
"  BosMAv,  SitrrR,  Dss  Marchais,  Philips,  Atkiks, 
LoYBR.    See  aboTe,  pages  283,  3,  6. 

YtLLAVLT,  ecuyer,  appell6  Bellefond,  description  des 
Cotes  d^Afriqoe  appell^s  Guiti^     l^mo.    Paris,  \669. 

D'Elbrs,  Sienr  de,  Journal  d'un  Voyage  an  Royaame 
d^Ardra.     12mo. 

Snelgravb,  (William)  Account  of  some  party  o/Gainea 
tod  the  Slate-trade.    8to.     London,  1727. 

Lindsay,  (John.)— Voyage  to  the  coast  of  A/rica  in  1758, 
contuning  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  Isknd  of  Gor€e, 
bj  Avgnsttts  Keppd.    London,  1750,  4to.  fig. 

IsERT,  New  Voyage  to  Guhiea,  (in  Danuh)  8vo,  Copen. 
bagen,  1788^-6erman  tnmslation,  1790<— Fraich  transla. 
tion,  1793. 

Dalzel,  (Archibald)  Hbtory  of  the  country  of  S^oiny. 
8vo.     London,  1789. 

NoRRis,  (John)  Voyage  to  the  country  of  Dahomy. 
Sto.    London,  1790. 

Mathews,  (John)  Voyage  to  the  riyer  Sierra  Leone. 
8to«    London,  1788* 

Wadstrom,  (A.  B.)  Essay  on  Colonization.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

WiKTERBOTTOM,  Accouut  of  the  natirc  Africaus^  2  toIs. 
6to.    London. 

BBAVBR,<Captahi)  African  Memoranda.  4<lo.  London, 
1803* 

Mbrbdith,.  Description  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa. 
8to.    London,  1813. 
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Southern  Africa. 

Br£te&9  (Joh)  Rcise-beschreibang  tou  1669  hiflb  ]677y 
upter  die  Africanischea  Volkcn  besooders  die  Hottentoten. 
8to.     Leipsic^  168I. 

Ten  Rthi^e,  (Willelmus)  Schediasma  de  promontotio 
BoDas  Spei  et  ejus  tractnt  incolis  HottentotiB*  8to*  ScHaff- 
hansen,  1686. 

KoiiBEN,  (Peter)  Description  of  the  Cape|  (in  Dutch) 
3  Tols.  fol.  Amsterdam,  1727. — German  translation,  3  toIs. 
fol.  Nuremberg. — French  abridgment,  3  Tols.  12mo«  Am- 
sterdam, 1741. — English  translation,  2  toIs.  8to.  London, 
17SI. 

JjJl  Caille,  (Abbe)  JonmiA  da  Voyage  fait  an  Cap  de 
Bonne  Esperance.     12mo.    Paris,  1763. 

Thunbbrg,  (6,  p.)  Voyage  to  Japan. — Englbh  transla- 
tion. 4  Tols.  8yo.  1795.  The  part  relating  to  ^the  Cape 
is  inserted  in  Vol.  xiT«  of  Pinkerton's  Collection* 

Sparrman,  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of.  Good  Hope,  (in 
Swedish)  2  toIs.  Sto.  Stockholm,  1783* — English  transla- 
tion, 2  Tols.  4to.     1785.— French,  2  vols.  4to^     1787. 

Paterson,  (William)  Narrative  of  .a  Journey  into  the 
country  of  the  Hottentots,  4to.    London,  1789.  * 

Le  Vaillant,  Voyage  dans  interienr  de  TAfrique.  4to. 
Paris,  1790.     2  torn.  8?o,    Ibid.  1798. 

«._^.~ —  Second  Voyage,  2  torn.  4to.  Fkris,  1796* 
3  torn.  8?o.    Ibid.     An  English  translation,  6  Tols.  8to. 

V.T. 

R10U9  (Edward.)  Journey  in  search  of  the  GrosTenor, 
4to.    London,  1792. 

Barbow,  (John.)  Account  of  Travels  into  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa.  4to.  London,  1801. — French  transla- 
tion, by  Degrandpre,  2  toIs.  8vo.     1601. 

Travels,  Vol.  IL  4to.  1803*— French  transla- 
tion by  Walckenaer,  2  toIs.  8vo«    Pkiris,  ISOff. 
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PERCiV4t}.(Jobn.) — Accoimtof  th%  Cape  of  Good  flope. 
4to.     fcondoD,  1804.'  .^* 

Glcyiings  in  Africa^    8to.    Londoa^  iSOj^* 

CampbelL|  (Joho.)-— TraTels  in  South  Afrite.  8rom 
Loodob-,  1815. 

^ICHTEKSTBIN,  (HeiDncb.) — Reisen  im  sudiicfaen  Africa. 
%  Tols.  8to.  Berli  1812.  An  finglisk  tianslation  in  2  Tola. 
4to. 

Eastern  Coast. 

Santos,  Joeo  De,  Ethiopia  Oriental)  e  Taria  bistoiia  de 
cousas  notaveia  de  oriente.  Foh  Erora,  1607.*-Freneh 
tianslatioii.  »ro.  Paris,  1684« — English  translalion  in  Pin* 
kertoii's  ColleeHDn,  Vol.  X«I. 

Salt,  (Henry.)— Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  inclading  an  ac- 
count of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. 4to.  London,  1814.  Contains  much  recent  and  Talu. 
able  information  conceraing'this  part  of  Africa. 

THE  END. 


DUIECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

GeMial  Map  of  Africa  to  front  Tille-P^  of  Yolnnie  I. 
Nap  of  Weslem  AfHca  to  front  P.  48.  Yolome  I. 
Map  of  Egypt  to  front  Title-P^  of  Volume  IL 
Tbe  Tbreo  Maps  of  Central  Africa,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Edrisi,  and 
Modem  Geograpbeis,  to  front  P.  S^U  Volome  II. 

J i". 


Printed  by  George  Ramsay  &  €!o. 
Edinburgh,  1817. 
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